




















How Kraft Foods Company Expedites Material Handling with New 


Fork Truck for Low Gleg \ nce,Crowded loading and Tiering! 


Amazing New 
Automatic 


Designed to exacting specifica- 
tions of industry, amazing new 
Skylift SHIPPER accelerates 
material handling for KRAFT 


FOODS COMPANY in low 
clearance shipping operations! 
Pictures shown tell the story. 


Now for the first time available 
to all industry, Skylift SHIPPER 
is the shortest fork truck ever 
designed—a truck that handles 
2000 pound 48 inch loads on 
docks, storage areas and aisles 
too crowded or small for ordi- 
nary fork trucks. 


Its low collapsed height of 68 
inches, permits easy entry into 
trucks, trailers, refrigerator cars, 
cooler doors and other low- 
clearance portals. 


Yet Skylift SHIPPER tiers 108 
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Moves 2000 Ib. Loads 
Through Clearance 

as Low as 5’ 10”... 
Yet Tiers 9 Feet High! 





inches high for warehouse stor- 
age. With telescopic lift designed 
so forks and uprights are raised 
independently, forks raise 58 
inches before uprights begin to 
extend. Thus you also can tier 
inside lowest trucks, and box- 
cars — impossible with trucks 
whose uprights raise simultane- 
ously with forks. 


It drives and operates like a car 
. . . lightens labor’s load. Light 
weight, compact—and only 97% 
inches long, including 36 inch 
forks, Skylift SHIPPER is the 
only single truck you can operate 
as a complete handling system in 
dock shipping operations and stor- 
age tiering too! Let an ATCO spe- 
cialist show you how much it 
will cut your shipping and hand- 
ling costs. Mail coupon! 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTERS, TRANSTACKERS AND SKYLIFT ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
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DRIVE INTO TRUCK WITH LOAD ' 
KRAFT FOODS COMPANY expedites loading of | 
low-door trucks and trailers with Skylift SHIPPER. 
Low collapsed height permits easy entry of a 
ton of MIRACLE WHIP SALAD DRESSING. 





SPEEDS REFRIGERATOR CAR LOADING 
Skylift SHIPPER loading a ton of KAY BRAND 
NATURAL CHEDDAR CHEESE into refrigerator | 
car. Low doorways and narrow aisles are no 
handicap. And SHIPPER tiers ceiling high inside. 
Merchandise is moved more efficiently. 
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9 FOOT TIERING IN NARROWEST AISLES 
KRAFT FOODS COMPANY gets extra free stor- 
age space by using Skylift SHIPPER for 9 foot 
high tiering. 2000 pound loads of food products 
are easily moved and neatly tiered. 
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AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
DIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
115 West 87th Street, Dept. A-8, Chicago 20, Ill. 


Please mail me, without cost, complete facts 
about your new Skylift SHIPPER Electric Truck. 


(CD Have an ATCO Specialist make a free survey of 
my material handling costs. 
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@ Narrow aisles, limited floor-loading capacity, 
congested areas, small and low-capacity elevators 
no longer need deprive plants of the advantages 
of mechanized handling with electric fork trucks. 
Designed to meet these specific problems, this 
new truck finds application wherever loads may 
be limited to 1000 Ibs. Its low price makes it 
possible to use fork trucks and pallets on many 
applications for which the cost of equipment, in 
the past, was not justified. 


Baker Type FQH Center-Control Fork Truck 
Capacity: Standard rating 1000 Ibs. for 30 inch load length. 
°° 
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Weight: Truck complete with Battery 2805 Ibs. Weight with 
full load (3805 Ibs.) permits use on floors having limited 
capacity, on low-capacity elevators, and for loading high- 
way trucks. e 


Dimensions: Overall length, excluding forks, 5354 inches, 
Width 28 inches. Turning radius — outside —60 inches, 
Requires only 9714 inches with 30 inch load to make right 
angle turn. Tilting-telescoping fork lift of 108 inches with 
83 inch overall nested height. 

* 
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Power Equipment: Battery suitable for full 12-hour operation, 
e 


Charging Equipment: Single-circuit motor-generator 
charger with automatic charge control and shut-off. 
e 











Price: Complete with battery and charger $2791, with 
battery only $2441. 





See this new truck perform af our 
booths 302-303 National Materials 
Hoadling Exposition. 
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For comaince information get in touch with your 
nearest Baker representative or write us direct. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2176 West 25th Street * Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Limited 




















Stevedoring and warehousing operations are particularly depend- 
ent upon efficient handling. Reduce handling costs and you re- 
duce operating costs . . . reduce operating costs and you increase 
profit margins . . . and increased profit margins always give you 
a head start on competition. 


Let’s go back to the beginning: You can reduce handling costs 
with a Towmotor Fork Lift Truck, designed for 24-hour, full- 
power service . . . lifting, transporting and stacking all types of 
materials and products. 


There’s a Towmotor Fork Lift Truck or Accessory that can bring 
your handling costs down. Send for a Pocket Catalog. 








SEND for special bulletins 
describing the TOWMOTOR 


UNLOADER 
UPENDER © SCOOP 
CRANE ARM 
EXTENSION FORKS 
EXTENSION BACKREST 
RAM © OVERHEAD GUARD 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 
Division 19, 1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohie 


Visit our Booth 611 
MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION 
CLEVELAND e JANUARY 12-16 


She e ha) - S rork LIFT TRUCKS ong TRACTORS 
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FRONT COVER 


This month's cover has "news" rather than 
decorative value . . . It illustrates the 
first materials handling garage to be pro- 
vided by a manufacturer . . . Shown in 
the action scenes are the service and 
repair shop and the spare parts depot 
which maintains a complete stock of 
spare parts for immediate _ installation 
or local delivery. 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY . . . Our policy is based on the premise that dis- 
tribution embraces all activities incident to the movement of goods in com- 


merce. 


If distribution is to be made more efficient and economical, we believe 


business management must consider more than sales, because more than sales 
are involved. Marketing, while vital, is one phase only of distribution; seven 
other practical activities not only are necessary but condition marketing costs. 


Most commodities require handling, 


packing, transportation, 


warehousing, 


financing, insurance, and service and maintenance of one kind or another 
before, during or after marketing. We regard all of those activities as 


essential parts of distribution. 


Hence, the policy of DISTRIBUTION AGE is to 


give its readers sound ideas and factual information on methods and practices 
that will help them to improve and simplify their operations and to standardize 


and reduce their costs in all phases of distributi 








Like a parcel chute from your plant to customer’s 
door, Delta Air Freight makes southern deliveries 
fast, simple and economical. With overnight deliv- 
ery to all Delta points, you save two to ten days per 
shipment. Yet this speed costs only a few cents more 
per 100 pounds than the fastest ground routing. 


Special Flying Freighters 


Air Freight flies on all passenger schedules. That 
means no waiting for your goods to get underway. 
But in addition, Delta operates special “Flying 
Freighters”” on round trips nightly between 
Chicago-Cincinnati-Atlanta and between Fort 
Worth-Dallas-Jackson-Birmingham-Atlanta. These 
a freighters are timed for convenience of shippers, 
also to handle larger pieces up to 41, x 414 x 8 feet. 

Delta’s Air Fre‘ght rates, recently reduced 25 per 
cent, start at 25 pounds. Pick-up and delivery service 
available at all points. 





















Rate Comparisons Available 


Write today for a copy of Delta’s point-to-point 
rates, with comparisons of surface rates between 
the same points. Address Air Freight Depart- 
ment, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Or call any Delta ticket office. 



















NOW...Rates on Northbound Fruit 
Cut to 12% Cents a Ton-Mile 


Rates on fresh fruit and vegetables 
shipped north from 15 southern points on 
Delta have been cut 40 per cent. Jackson- 
ville-Chicago rate per 100 pounds, for exam- 
ample, is now cut to $5.67 from $9.45. 

Fly fresh fruits and vegetables north to reach 
markets at peak prices. Ship mature products, 
only a few hours from field to store, to command 
top rates, Quick transit saves on refrigeration and 
spoilage. Cargo capacity up to 7,000 pounds per 
flight. For full details and rates, write Delta Air 
Freight Department. 





General Offices: Atlanta, Georgia 
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Pat. Pending Pat. 





No. 2,429,532 

















@ All steel yet 145 Ibs. lighter. 

@ Weighs only 320 lbs. including 60-lb. mounting 
channel. 

@ Full 36” wide, more bearing surface. 

@ Torsional rubber mounted to tilt rearwardly. 
(Pat. pending) 


@ Rubber bearings resiliently resist and absorb shock. 


Write 





Eliminates tendency to “telegraph’” noise to driver. S 


Greater increased driver comfort. 

Tails always in down position when uncoupled. 
Improved “‘Duo-Lock” positive locking. (Patented) 
%" bearing contact between each cam and kingpin 
23 fewer parts—9 fewer moving parts. 

Greatest value at lowest cost. 


for Complete Facts 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin Factories at: Edgerton and Stoughton, Wisconsin 
Commercial Truck Trailers * Earth Boring Machines * Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


HIGHWAY‘ 
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NEW TRUCKS 




















Here are wide, massive 
trucks representing DE- 
SIGN with a PURPOSE 
. - « trucks combining 
appearance with com- 
fort, safety, perform- 
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ance, economy, and 


ease of handling. 


MEW Exec of Hanligy 


== less turning space needed . . . 


right or left. Better 


Remarkable new ease 
of handling and driving 
is yours in these new 
**Job-Rated’’ trucks. 
You can turn them in 
much smaller circles. 
You can park, back in- 
to, alleys or up to load- 
ing platforms with 
much greater ease. You 
get all this with a new 
type of steering, in com- 
bination with shorter 
wheelbases that accom- 
modate full-size bodies, 
and the roomier, longer 
cabs. 

You get much better 
weight distribution, too, 
with this new design. 


ALL THIS... 
and mor. 


weight distribution 


Front axles have been 
moved back, and en- 
gines forward. This 
places more of the en- 
gine and cab weight on 
the front axle. Loads 
are more evenly dis- 
tributed. 


OLD LEFT OLD RIGHT 


7 outils 
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@® 7-INCH SEAT ADJUSTMENT ... with safe, con- 
venient hand control. 


(1) PLENTY OF HEADROOM 


(@ STEERING WHEEL . . 
right in the dri- 
ver’s lap. 


@ NATURALBACK SUPPORT 
... adjustable for 
maximum com- 
fort. 


) PROPER LEG SUPPORT 

. under the 

knees where you 
need it. 


(5) CHAIR-HEIGHT SEATS 
... just like you 
have at home. 


© "AIR-O-RIDE” CUSHIONS 
. adjustable to 
weight of driver 
and road condi- 
tions. 
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REALLY NEW! 
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NEW Tractors and other " 


High Tonnage Models! 


You’ll find, in these new high tonnage models, many exclusive on 
advancements: Strong, durable metals and alloys j : ‘ : o ~~ 
. precise machining, and a much wider range Pe: — / om fu! 4 
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of equipment. Engines have cost-reducing 
sodium-cooled valves, and stellite-faced 
exhaust valves and seat inserts. Other 
outstanding features include 

sturdy 5-speed transmis- 

sions; rugged 12” and aon 
13” clutches; smooth, safe . ——- oe ~ ‘4 
brakes—the finest in the Pe 2 i 

trucking industry. 

















‘Pilot- House’ Cabs (Fil 
with all ‘round vision bp ge! 





With this increased glass area 





Note the tremendously in- 
creased vision of these cabs. 


Windshields and windows are 
higher and wider. New rear 
quarter windows add still 
more to vision, and to safety. 


throughout, you get “Pilot- 
House”’ vision . . in all 
directions. With welded all- 
steel construction, they’re the 
safest cabs ever built. 





You drive in comfort whether it’s 10° below or 
100° above. Available is an ingenious combina- 
tion of truck heater, defroster vents, vent 
windows, cowl ventilator, and a new fresh air 
intake from behind the front grille. It’s the 
finest ‘“‘All-Weather” heating and ventilating 
system ever installed in a truck cab. 


North American 
is your BEST choice! 


over 590 North American agents 


give you this outstanding 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING SERVICE 


Wherever you are, North, South, East or West, you can get an 
outstanding job of long-distance moving if you call on North American. 


You can depend on our trained personnel and our modern, 
weather-proof, smooth-riding vans. We offer every facility 
for the safe transportation of household goods 

and office equipment. 


Consult the North American agent in your terri- 
tory now. You'll find his listing in the classified 
section of your phone book. 


North American 


Van Lines, Inc. WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES: FORT WAYNE, IND 
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Coming for 1948—a brand new line of 
Ford Trucks ... new all through... 


and Bonus Built, too! 


Soon you'll see the great new line of Ford 
Trucks—great not only because they are new 
all through, but because they are the amazing 
result of a time-proved truck building principle. 

This principle is Ford Bonus Built construc- 
tion. Here’s what it means to you: 

Every one of the new Ford Trucks for ’48 is 
built with extra strength in every vital part. This 
extra strength provides WORK RESERVES 
that pay off in two important ways: 

First, these Bonus Built WORK RESERVES 
give Ford Trucks a greater range of use by per- 
mitting them to handle loads beyond the normal 


ORDINARY TRUCK 
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Not ONE Capacity ... but real RANGE when needed! 
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THE AMAZING RESULT OF AN 
ENGINEERING PRINCIPLE THAT 
ASSURES LONGER TRUCK LIFE. 


... And ONLY Ford Trucks Have It! 


call of duty. Ford Trucks are not limited to 
doing one single, specific job! 

Second, these same WORK RESERVES 
allow Ford Trucks to relax on the job. . . to do 
their jobs with less strain and less. wear. Thus, 
Ford Trucks last longer because they work easier! 


ao 


The load is carried EASIER by the stronger man! 


Remember, every Ford Truck for °48 is 
Bonus Built for longer life, wider use. Keep in 
touch with your Ford Dealer . . . plan to see 
these new Ford Bonus Built Trucks for ’48 as 
soon as announced. Don’t settle for less—get 
the only truck that’s Bonus Built! It’s Ford! 
* BONUS: "Something given in addition to what is vsval 

e or strictly due.”—Webster’s Dictionary. 


Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations Sunday afternoons, 
6:00 to 6:00 p. m., E.S.T. 











LIFE INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE... FORD TRUCKS LAST UP TO 19.6% LONGER! 








ELWELL-PARKER Offers Vnequalled 


Design and Application Engineering 


due to longer, more varied experience 
serving over 300 branches of industry. 
The nearest p man will gladly discuss 
your truck requirements. The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company, 4110 St. Clair 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Scientific Materials 
Handling described 
in 44 page booklet. Consult with us at the 


Ask f f ‘‘In- ° e 
dustrial “Losistics”. Materials Handling Exposition, Booths 426-30 
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you get more work out of Mack Trucks 


a LONG. DISTANCE MOV 


Canada Meco - Cas 


E_NEW YORK CHICAGO omana 


“Mack Mono-Shift performance is sensational . . . gives 
us quicker shifting ... higher average speed.” So writes 
Kessell Transfer & Storage Co., Des Moines, la. Like numer- 
ous other long-distance haulers, this company has found 
that when it comes to working harder and lasting longer 
at lowest cost, there’s nothing on the road to beat a Mack. 


because..we put more work into Macks 


There is no guesswork about the stam- 
ina of Mack parts. This testing machine 
determines the strength and elasticityof 
Mack axle shafts by imposing measured 
torque up to point of fracture. Sample 
shafts are tested to destruction, thus ding, New York 1, 
insuring that all Mack shafts fully mea- > yn, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; 
sure up to Mack's exacting siandards. § Island City, N. Y. Factory 
n all principal cities for service 
ada, Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 


6218; SINCE 1900, AMERICA’S HA ST-WORKING TRUCK 
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POWER when you 


an 
A f need it 
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when you want it 





EATON 


2-SPEED 
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MORE THAN % OF A MILLION EATON 2-SPEED AXLES IN TRUCKS TODAY 





Heavy Dut 
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GMC heavy duty models are extra tough and rugged... 
heavy duty through and through. They are built that 
way because GMC is in the commercial vehicle business 
exclusively, because GMC designers and engineers know 
the kind of engines, axles, frames, transmissions, clutches 
and springs that will best perform on every heavy haul- 
ing operation. And they prove out that way... over-the- GMC's four heavy duty gasoline engines, of proved, 


efficient valve-in-head design, offer such performance 


highway, off-the-road, or in city stop-and-go. and dependability extras as Turbo-Top Pistons, Air- 
plane-type Main Bearings, Tocco-hardened Crankshafts. 


GMC heavy duty models are available in gross weight 
ratings of 19,000 to 90,000 pounds and offer wheel- 
base, engine and chassis options which permit manu- 
facture of vehicles exactly suited to specific hauling 
needs. Let your GMC dealer show you how a heavy duty 
GMC can do a better heavy hauling job for you. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION ¢« GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


GAAC — 
pa lila KS GMC’s wide range of chassis options includes six 
basic rear axle designs. Ilustrated is the rugged Worm 


Drive Tandem providing dual drive and maximum 
GASOLINE e DIESEL traction for extra heavy duty truck or tractor work. 
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kloug-Distance Moving 
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One great nation-wide carrier—one single 
responsibility—for shipments in all 48 states. 

Whenever personnel moving is your No. 1 
problem, the new UNITED VAN LINES can 
and will do a better job for you. 

UNITED'S thoroughly trained organization 
will see to it that important household posses- 
sions or office equipment arrive safely ... on 
schedule. 

The new UNITED is co-operatively owned 


~ United van 





Main Offices: St. Louis 12, Mo. © Agents in Principal Cities of the United States 
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A serve you better, Mr. Thaffte Manager 


and operated by the firms that do the moving, 
thus assuring dependable, fast, worry-free 
long-distance moving service. 


UNITED'S rates are standard with over 2300 
other carriers. You pay for the best—you may 
as well get the best. 


The next time you have a personnel move to 
make . . . make it UNITED ... all the way! 
Check the Classified Telephone Directory for 
your nearest UNITED agent. 


LINES, INC. 
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MOVING WITH CARE 


Everywhere 
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We've been told: 


Electric Tru 





















How you may assure economy, 
measured by that standard, is 
fully explained in two practical 
manuals: the MATERIAL- 
HANDLING HANDBOOK and 
UNIT LOADS. Your letter will 
bring them without charge. 
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Kaa? 


Dj Some people say, when they first 
}))see'the tugged ehassis and construc- 
“tion details. of electric industrial 
trucks: ““Bat you make them ¢oo 
strong! Why not build them lighter 
and ‘eut' the price?”’ 

Significantly, that suggestion 
rarely comes from users who have 
tried less sturdy equipment and 
who know its over-all operating costs. 

These experienced owners know 
the fallacy of cheaper equipment. 
They have told of price-tag ‘‘sav- 
ings’’ quickly eaten up by inflated 
maintenance costs—or by losses 
arising from delayed operations. 
They have struggled against re- 















peated interruptions in material 
flow caused by sending ‘‘a boy to 
do a man’s job.” 

That, in short, is why the electric 
truck industry continues to build 
battery-powered trucks ‘‘too good.” 

We feel that this policy has much 
to do with the fact that over 90 
percent of the electric industrial 
trucks sold in the past twenty years 
to over 300 branches of industry 
and distribution are still in constant 
service. 

Such would not be the case, we 
are sure, if high quality construc- 
tion did not result in the Jowest 
over-all cost per ton of material handled. 


THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCK ASSOCIATION 


29-28D Forty-first Avenue, Queens Plaza, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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@ IN THE FRUEHAUF LINE of all-steel bodies 
the combinations are practically limitless. Only 10 
easy assembly operations are required to “build” 
the body of your selection. You can assemble it 
yourself, or any one of the 72 Fruehauf Factory 
Branches can complete the job for you in a matter 
of a few hours. Get full particulars about America’s 
greatest Truck-Body value from your nearest Frue- 
hauf Branch, your local Truck Dealer, or write us 


for free booklet. 


BODY DIVISION 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. + DETROIT 32 


72 Factory Service Branches 


7 SERVICE BRANCHES ... 


Each a Factory in Itself! 
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The Materials Handling Show 

HE SECOND Materials Handling Exposition, to be 

held in the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Jan. 
12-16, is another milestone in handling progress. The 
exposition not only will present in truly panoramic form 
the latest developments in handling equipment and tech- 
niques, but it will bring together equipment producers 
and users and, through the medium of talks, informal 
forum discussions and motion pictures, will drive home 
to the thousands of visitors attending the efficiencies 
and economies which are realizable through the use of 
modern methods. 

Materials handling is of vast importance in our 
economy. It functions always at those points where one 
productive or distributive activity connects with another; 
consequently, handling costs affect costs in all phases of 
distribution. Transportation depends upon it. Nothing, 
from the raw materials to the finished products, can be 
transported by air, highway, rail or water without being 
handled both at the point of origin and the point of 
destination. Warehousing, as we know it today, could 
not exist without handling. It has been estimated that 
approximately 85 percent of all warehouse activities 
consist of the handling of goods and materials. Packing 
and packaging, together with all the auxiliary operations 
connected with shipping, entail handling in one form or 
another. Marketing costs are influenced by handling 
methods. Inefficient handling at any stage of distribu- 
tion increases costs along the line and these costs are 
reflected in the prices consumers have to pay for goods. 
Finance and insurance also are affected by handling 
efficiencies, as also are service and maintenance. In 
addition, handling efficiency, which in itself is productive 
of tremendous economies, brings with it a bonus in the 
form of many incidental advantages. These "mechanical 
handling extras" which include greater utilization of 
storage space, the lessened possibility of damage to 
pallet stored goods from fire and flooding and the many 
other extras—have never, in our opinion been sufficiently 
stressed by the producers and sellers of handling equip- 
ment. 

Elsewhere in this issue, Matthew W. Potts, our ma- 
terials handling editor—who, incidentally, is to be chair- 
man of one of the materials handling technical sessions 
at the Cleveland exposition—attempts to answer the 
question frequently asked by prospective equiment 
users: "Are handling equipment prices inflated?" Despite 
the fact that prices have increased approximately 50 
percent since 1939, Mr. Potts is of the opinion that this 
increase cannot be charged off to inflation because of 
the marked superiority of present-day handling equip- 
ment over that existing in 1939. To take just one example 
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from the number cited by Mr. Potts: Two-wheeled trucks, 
he states, formerly were made "only with plain wheels 
mounted directly on steel axles. Very few trucks, in- 
cluding the rubber-tired hand trucks, were equipped with 
anti-friction bearings. Today, two-wheeled hand trucks 
are equipped with rubber-tired wheels, anti-friction bear- 
ings, lubrication fittings and specially designed frames of 
steel, wood, aluminum or magnesium, together with foot 
brakes and other accessories—all of which make for 
easier handling of materials. These improvements neces- 
sarily cost more money, but the price of this modern 
equipment cannot be compared with the cheap construc- 
tion of the past." Similar improvements have been incor- 
porated in all types of materials handling equipment. 

Consequently, as Mr. Potts points out, management 
should base its estimates for plant handling improvement 
on prevailing prices since appreciable price declines in 
the months ahead are unlikely. On the other hand, it 
should be remembered that manufacturers are not pro- 
ducing materials handling equipment in the same volume 
as during the war emergency, and that this fact auto- 
matically tends to increase costs. But even should re- 
adjustments in production schedules result in higher 
prices, these increases cannot be compared with the 
economies and efficiencies which result from efficient 
handling methods. 


Congratulations! 

OR MORE than twenty years, leaders in the field 

of industrial traffic management and transporta- 
tion have pointed to the need for an organization to 
further the interests of traffic management through the 
setting up of professional standards of knowledge, 
technical training, experience, conduct and ethics and 
through encouraging the attainment of the education 
and technical training requisite to the proper perform- 
ance of the various functions of traffic management. 

In the American Society of Traffic and Transportation, 
the organization of which was completed during the 
latter half of 1946, these aims are being brought nearer 
realization. The society now has passed its first milestone 
and its officers and board of directors deserve special 
commendation not only for their accomplishments thus 
far but for their seemingly resolute policy of self- 
determination. Both production and distribution stand 
to gain through the activities of this young organization. 
DISTRIBUTION AGE extends to the society its best 


wishes for continued success. 
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Some of the features scheduled for 
DISTRIBUTION AGE for February 
include: 


DISTRIBUTION COST PRESSURES 
- « » Cost pressures created by the 
various activities involved in the flow 
of goods from the source of the raw 
materials until the completed prod- 
ucts are in the hands of the con- 
sumers and users vitally affect prices 
and profits... DA staff experts and 
leading men in industry will discuss 
how these essential activities—trans- 
portation, handling, packing and 
packaging, warehousing, finance and 
insurance and service and mainte- 
mance are being coordinated one 
with the other in the interest of more 
efficient distribution. 


AIDS TO AIR TRANSPORTATION 

John H. Frederick, air cargo 
consultant, will discuss the contro- 
versial and little-understood subject 
of government aid to air transporta- 
tion. Such topics as air mail pay- 
ments, reduced taxes, research and 
the providing of airports will be 
taken up in detail along with other 
aspects of the subject. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AND 
COST ACCOUNTING ... G. Lloyd 
Wilson will discuss the important, 
but often neglected, relationship be- 
tween traffic management and cost 
accounting. Some of the topics he 
will examine include: freight charges, 
passenger services, drawbacks and 
refunds, freight allowances by sellers, 
transportation’ contracts, insurance, 
demurrage, per diem charges, rate 
adjustments or reparation. 


bade’ YOUR PRICING POLICY? 
Ww. 


Parsons, M.E., con- 
sulting management engineer, will 
discuss the all-important subject of 
prices, probably of more general 
concern than any other factor in 
our national economy today, and will 
present a readjustment program for 
industry. 


A STREAMLINED WAREHOUSE 
OPERATION . . . The Rexall Drug 
Warehouse at Los Angeles is de- 
siqned to serve the needs of about 
900 stores in Arizona, Nevada, New 
Mexico and southern and central 
California . . . Al Peschel, manager, 
will tell how it came into being and 
will discuss its facilities for stream- 
lined operation. 
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Truck Rates 
Sir: 

I want to congratulate you on the 
November issue of DistrruTION AGE. 
It was a very fine collection of inter- 
esting, instructive and well written 
articles. 

I was particularly interested in the 
article “Truck Rates Are Tailor Made” 
by E. E. McLane. The subject of the 
construction of motor carrier rates is 
of very great interest to me, and this 
article impressed me because it seemed 
to reveal some knowledge which is 
not accessible to the public. I am 
wondering if the figures quoted are 
based upon calculations made by the 
Central Motor Freight Bureau or by 
some other tariff publishing agency. 
—Frank E. Asher, Traffic Manager, Schupper 
Motor Lines, Inc. 

Editor's Note: Mr. Asher's note has been 
forwarded to Mr. McLane for his com- 
ment. 


Felt Uses 


Sir: 

In the October issue of DisTRIBUTION 
AGE, you ran a photo of a propeller 
crated in plywood and wrapped in felt 
for airfreight. Our client, the Felt As- 
sociation, is interested in all uses of 
felt, and we should like to make use of 
this illustration in a future issue © 
Felt Facts. 

—Carol Newell, Korbel & Colwell, Inc., 


public relations consultants, New York. 


Warehousing 


What is the law when a warehouse- 
man moves stored goods from one lo- 
cation to another? If the warehouse- 
man moves the goods from one loca- 
tion to another in the same warehouse 
is the warehouseman liable? 


Mr. Parker, our legal consultant replies 
as follows: 

Here is the law: All agreements and 
liability for breach arise from the same 
and identical elementary law that anyone 
who breaches a valid contract is liable for 
full damages sustained by the other con- 
tracting party. Hence, irrespective of de- 
tail testimony and contradictions, a ware- 
houseman is liable for full damages suf- 
fered by the owner of stored goods re- 
sulting from the warehouseman's breach of 
either an implied or expressed agreement. 
Thus, if a warehouseman contracts to store 
goods in a specified warehouse he violates 


— 


and breaches his contract if he removed 
them to another warehouse without the 
owner's consent. And if the goods are 
lost, destroyed or stolen while in the new 
location the warehouseman is fully liable 
to the owner and without regard to ordi- 
nary laws defining the usual liability of 
warehousemen. Now, let us assume that a 
warehouseman stores goods in a warehouse 
and issues to the owner a receipt on which 
is listed the location of the goods, or ir- 
respective of receipt provisions, the ware- 
houseman permits the owner to inspect the 
goods in the selected location. In either 
case there is obligation on the warehouse- 
man to store the goods in this particular 
location. This is so because if he issues a 
receipt on which is stipulated the location 
he expressly agrees to store the goods in 
this named location. If, on the other hand, 
the warehouseman merely permits the owner 
to see or know that the goods are stored in 
this location, there arising an implied con- 
tract on the part of the warehouseman that 
he will store the goods in this location, and 
if the warehouseman moves the goods to 





another location in the same warehouse, 
without consent of the owner, he breaches 
the implied contract. In both instances 
the warehouseman breaches his contract 
and is fully liable to the owner for sub- 
sequent loss of or damage to the goods. 
Now, let us assume that the warehouseman 
does not inform the owner where the goods 
are stored, and in fact the warehouseman 
merely agrees to "store" the goods. In 
such a case it is doubtful that a court 
will hold a warehouseman as an_ insurer 
liable in event the goods are lost or dam- 
aged, because there is neither an_ ex- 
pressed nor implied agreement on the part 
of the warehouseman to store the goods 
in any particular warehouse or location. § 
Of course, when the warehouseman gives 
the owner a contract or receipt having 
thereon the location of the goods the own- 
er's consent should be obtained before the 
goods are moved. 


Sir: 


We would greatly appreciate receiv- 
ing, if possible, the material listed be- 
low. 

Tearsheets of article “Airfreight 
Saves Transportation Dollars” by C. S. 
Baxter, which appeared on pages 26 
and 27 of the October, 1947 issue of 
DISTRIBUTION AGE. 


—Virginia Pearson, in charge of library, 
Merchandise Testing and Development 
Laboratory, Sears, Roebuck and Company, 
Chicago. 


Editor's Note: Tearsheets have been sent 
to Miss Pearson. 
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The advantages which have come to be regard- 
ed as characteristic of Gerstenslager Bodies 
result from custom-built craftsmanship allied 
with modern production methods. 


We make use of improved production equip- 
ment as it becomes available. You get indi- 
vidualized truck and van bodies whose low 
maintenance cost helps you to meet the 
challenge of today’s high overall operating 
expense. 

We would be glad to tell you about the 
“Gerstenslager method” of providing custom- 
built quality at moderate cost. 


THE GERSTENSLAGER CO. 
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BULKHEAD BLOCKING BEING PLACED ON NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING. The channels are spaced to provide greater 
nail-holding force than that of wood—yet nails can 
be readily removed without damage to the floor. A 
self-sealing plastic in the nailing grooves prevents 


See what 
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NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORING 


means to 


NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORING 


A 
GREAT LAKES STEEL 
PRODUCT 


If you ship goods in boxcars, gondolas or flatcars 
you'll want to know what NAILABLE STEEL FLOOR- 
ING can do for shippers. Check these points that 
show how it can increase your car supply, cut dam- 
age to goods in transit and simplify freight handling. 


INCREASED CAR AVAILABILITY 

In gondolas, NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING makes an 
all-purpose car suitable for any type of freight— 
finished goods, rough heavy materials, fine bulk 
freight. It does the job of both wood-floor cars and 
conventional steel-plate-floor gondolas. Empty car 
switching and assembling to provide equipment for 
the particular lading is drastically reduced. In box- 
cars, too, NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING cuts car suit- 
ability problems. Unlike present flooring, it’s built 
to stay in good condition for all types of freight for 
the life of the car. If it’s a NAILABLE STEEL FLOOR 
you know it will handle the freight. 


MORE PROTECTION TO LADING 


With up to 400% greater nail-holding force than 
wood, NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING assures more 





loss of fine freight carried in bulk. 






secure blocking, less damage to goods in transit. 
No splinters or sharp edges can damage freight or 
injure men working in cars. Spilled liquids aren’t 
absorbed; and can be easily cleaned off to avoid 
contaminating subsequent freight. When goods are 
shipped on NAILABLE STEEL FLOORS, there’s a bet- 
ter chance they’ll reach the consignee just as you 
sent them. 


EASIER FREIGHT HANDLING 

No need to worry about fork trucks breaking 
through NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING; it readily sup- 
ports the largest trucks used in boxcars. Unloading 
with shovels, scrapers and clamshell buckets is 
quicker and easier, because the surface is smooth, 
flat and free from splinters. The same qualities pro- 
vide faster and more complete car cleaning, too. 

These features of NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING add 
up to real advantages for shippers as well as car- 
riers. If you haven’t yet seen a car equipped with 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING, and would like to, 
write us, and we'll let you know when there’s one 
in your area. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Steel Floor Division, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
SRR IE: NS A! BENET RRR 
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A Quarter Century of... 
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By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Consultant 


N | ATERIALS handling is 
not a separate or isolated 
activity, but one which 

must be integrated and coordi- 

nated with each, and all, of the 
eight basie distributive activities 
involved in the flow of goods from 
the source of the raw materials, 
through production, until the com- 
pleted products are in the hands 
of ultimate consumers, or users. 

The need for such coordination is 

evident when it is realized that 

handling is one of the vital links 
which connect one productive or 
distributive activity with another. 

For more than 25 years, DISTRIBU- 

Trion Aas has been hitting this nail 

on the head as part of its much 

publicized concept that the various 
activities which make up distribu- 
tion—handling and_ transporta- 
tion, finance and insurance, pack- 
ing and packaging, warehousing 
and marketing, and service and 
maintenanece—are not isolated ac- 
tivities but as completely inter- 
dependent as the links in a chain. 

As far back as the early 

‘‘twenties,’’ DisTRIBUTION AGE 

(then known as D & W) was ac- 

tively promoting the interests of 

materials handling as a means to 
more efficient and economical dis- 
tribution. In 1922, its first ‘‘Han- 
dling Number’’ appeared. Over 
the years, it has continued to pub- 
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DLING LEADERSHIP 


DISTRIBUTION AGE is characterized as “the pioneer publication 


in the materials handling field” because of its consistent efforts 


to further the interests of mechanized handling during the past 


25 years. 


lish articles dealing with the sub- 
stantial economies which could be 
realized through mechanized han- 
dling equipment and techniques. It 
consistently has sought out and 
described early materials handling 
installations in order to further 
the spread of new ideas and to 
break down the inertia of the 
stand-patters who always have re- 
sisted change on the ground that 
the methods that were good 
enough for their fathers and their 
fathers before them were good 
enough for them. 

During the course of this edu- 
eational program, which has been 


. maintained in good times and bad, 


many articles discussed, for the 
first time, the fundamental prin- 
ciples which are common to all ma- 
terials handling systems. These ar- 
ticles constituted an authoritative 
source of materials handling in- 
formation, which was tapped by 
the armed services during the war 
emergency. This basic information 
produced the Navy’s Materials 
Handling Manual (Illustrated No- 
menclature Section) and contrib- 
uted largely to other handling 
manuals produced for the armed 
services. In addition, it served as 
a basis for many of the military 
training courses held in universi- 
ties, colleges, camps, depots and 
advance bases for army, navy and 
air corps personnel, 


Today, materials handling is 
generally recognized as an im- 
portant function of industrial 
management but, we are prone to 
forget the pioneering efforts which 
have contributed to its present im- 
portance. The writer, who has 
watched materials handling grow 
from a problem child with an 
uncertain future into sturdy ad- 
olescence, feels privileged to have 
contributed to this publication’s 
efforts to foster its development. 
It is gratifying now to be able 
to say that DistrrpuTION AGE was 
among the first business publica- 
tions to discuss: 


The need in production and 
distribution for materials 
handling system. 

The need for larger and better 
freight elevators, designed for 
materials handling. 

The use of conveyors, of all 
types, in warehousing trans- 
portation and shipping. 

The need for better and more 
scientifically designed slings 


for handling cargoes from 
piers to ships. 
The use of light, portable 


conveyors. 

The use of anti-friction bear- 
ings and rubber-tired wheels 
for hand trucks. 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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Rail 
Transportation 





By WILLIAM T. FARICY 


President 
Assn. of American Railroads 


HAT does 1948 hold for the 

railroads so far as freight 
traffic and service are concerned? 
According to estimates based on 
the best information now available, 
railroad freight traffic during the 
coming year will remain at a high 
level, It is expected that the rail- 
roads will be called upon to pro- 
duce about 2.7 percent less freight 
transportation service than in 1947, 
when the total ton-miles were ap- 
proximately 45 percent above 1929, 
the peak freight traffic year before 
the war. 

The ability of the railroads to 
handle efficiently this tremendous 
peace-time traffic will depend 
largely on the number of freight 
ears which are available for serv- 
ice. If current traffic predictions 
prove accurate, the supply of all 
types of cars will remain tight 
throughout 1948, with shortages 
existing during the peak loading 
periods. However, these shortages 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Cpreviews of 1948 





Highway 
Transportation 


By TED V. RODGERS 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
American Trucking Assns., Inc. 


MERICA’S truck owners face 

the coming year—the truck- 
ing industry’s fiftieth anniversary 
—in a position to handle more 
freight than at any time in their 
history. During the past year, 
they have done just that. And be- 
sides establishing an all-time rec- 
ord for the volume of freight 





Fabian Bachrach 


transported, they operated a rec- 
ord number of vehicles—nearly 
6.5 million, compared with 5,- 
726,000 a year ago. 

From the standpoint of tonnage, 
prospects for another good year 
in the truck transportation field 
are excellent. The demand for the 
products of some of our basic in- 
dustries, such as agriculture, hous- 
ing, motor vehicles, coal and steel, 
is almost certain to continue 
through 1948. On top of domestic 
production will come the output 
necessary to implement the Mar- 
shall Plan for rehabilitation of 
Europe, probably running into 
billions of dollars worth of this 
country’s goods. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Marine 
Transportation 


By FRANK J. TAYOR 
President 
American Merchant Marine Institute 


MERICAN shipping is on the 

threshold of a bright future. 
Having as a basis for this future 
a ‘‘quality’’ fleet of cargo ships 
and tankers, the nation’s peace- 
time merchant fleet needs only pas- 
senger ships to give it the rounded 
completeness necessary to both our 
foreign trade and national de- 
fense. 

That these passenger ships will 
be built is indicated by the firm 
recommendation made recently by 
President Truman’s advisory com- 
mittee on the merchant marine. 
Their proposal, which has already 
evoked favorable response from 





Fabian Bachrach 


Congress, calls for 46 nev liners, 
to be built over a four-year period. 

The maintenance of a modern 
tanker and cargo ship fleet is also 
recommended by this Truman 
committee, as is the equally-im- 
portant need for retaining active 
shipyards throughout the nation. 

Since nearly half of this pro- 
gram will be paid for by Congress, 
the newly-won stature of the mer- 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Air 
Transportation 


By VICE ADM. EMORY S. LAND 


President 
Air Transport Assn. of America 


18 months the volume of air 
freight in domestic movement 
has increased about 12 times. In 
early 1946 a monthly average of 
275,000 ton miles of air freight 
was carried by the scheduled do- 
mestic airlines. The current vol- 
ume is between three and four mil- 
lion ton miles each month. 

These figures provide some in- 
dex to the recent growth of air 
freight. Yet it is growing so 
rapidly, because of reduced rates, 
additional facilities, improved ser- 
vices and promotional activities 
that there is substantial basis for 
an estimate of the year’s total of 
air freight reaching 54 to 60 
million ton miles. 





Wide World 


There has been considerable ac- 
tivity in the matter of freight 
rates. There are now 19 ecertifi- 
eated airlines aggressively engaged 
in the air freight business. On 
August 1, 1947, there became ef- 
fective a consolidated air freight 
tariff which had been filed on be- 
half of these airlines by Air Car- 
go, Inc. It contains more than 
7,000 joint rates between certifi- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Inland Water 
Transportation 


By CHESTER C. THOMPSON 


President 
American Waterways Operators, Inc. 


HE Inland or Domestic 

Water Transportation Indus- 
try looks forward to 1948 with 
much confidence and encourage- 
ment. It believes the prospects for 
continued growth and expansion 
are most favorable. More and 
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more shippers and receivers of 
freight are becoming aware of the 
advantages of inland water trans- 
portation in reducing costs of dis- 
tribution, particularly of bulk 
commodities. 

The Domestic water carriers and 
operators found 1947 highly satis- 
factory from a traffic and tonnage 
viewpoint. There was unfortu- 
nately a marked shortage of float- 
ing equipment during the past 
year, notwithstanding the fact that 
hundreds of new units, both car- 
go barges and towing vessels, were 
built and placed in service. The 
rate structure became fairly well 
stablilized during the past year 
and the industry has practically 
completed its conversion from a 
war to a peace time basis. 

It is expected that the spiral of 
increased operating costs, so evi- 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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Harris & Ewing 


By CLEM D. JOHNSTON 


President, Mdse. Div. 
American Warehousemen’s Assn. 


HE present backlog of orders 
ie American industry is so 

large as to warrant the be- 
lief that the volume of business 
during the first half of 1948 will 
compare favorably with the simi- 
lar period of 1947. 


Exports, particularly aid to 
Europe, now constitute such a 
considerable proportion of our 


present total production that any 
forecast of conditions beyond mid- 
1948 must depend upon the ac- 
tion of Congress and the Admin- 
istration on the Marshall Plan and 
similar proposals. Provision by 
Congress for five or ten billions 
of American aid to foreign coun- 
tries could result in marked in- 
flationary rises. Failure to pro- 


vide such aid would doubtless 
touch off a marked recession in 
prices with an attendant, but 


lesser, decline in production. 
Merchandise warehousemen 
throughout the country are still 
confronted with the perplexity of 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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Materials 


Handling 


By SAMUEL W. GIBB 
President 
Material Handling Institute, Inc. 


J? Spams than make an out- 
and-out forecast for 1948 of 
things about which we can only 
guess, I believe it more expedient 
to state some actual facts regard- 
ing the future of materials hand- 
ling, from which you can draw 
your own conelusions, With the 
break-even point having risen 
from a pre-war level of 47 percent 
of capacity operations to a present 
level of as high as 67 percent of 
capacity, the handling of materials 
seems to be the one spot, if not 
the only spot where substantial 
savings can be made in produc- 
tion costs. As a result, not only 
such organizations as the Material 
Handling Institute of Pittsburgh, 
are intensifying their efforts, but 
manufacturers too, grasping fran- 
tically at any means to cut prod- 
uct costs, are becoming intensely 
conscious of the terrific waste in- 
curred in antiquated methods of 
handling materials. 

As a result of this situation, 
a national drive to lower costs of 
handling raw materials, as_ well 
as finished products through more 
scientific methods, is already now 
in process. Unit costs of handling 
industrial materials have gone up 
so high that in a recent survey of 
handling practices in more than 
25 cities it was found that indus- 
trial leaders now welcome installa- 
tion of new types of handling 
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equipment which mechanize high- 
cost jobs and enable management 
to regain low over-head expenses 
in almost every field of production 
and transportation. In one ease, 
the survey showed that the sales 
volume of a metal plant now has 
to reach more than 50 million dol- 
lars in order to attain profit levels 
formerly reached at a 10 million 
dollar annual sales volume. So it 
can be readily understood why 
such plants are having their pro- 
duction managers work with ma- 
terial handling engineers, in order 
to cut these extremely high costs. 

Lending aid, to manufacturers 
in this problem, the Material Hand- 
ling Institute is sponsoring local 
materials handling clubs and fur- 
nishing the members with data and 
technical information from manu- 
facturers of such material hand- 
ling equipment as cranes, hoists, 
trucks, conveyors, etc. 

These clubs are also being fur- 
nished a plan of operations, a 
charter, planned programs for 
meetings, aid in obtaining speak- 
ers, organization of essential equip- 
ment exhibitions in cities suitable 
for educational trade shows, and 
cooperation with container manu- 
facturing and packaging experts. 

Needless to say, manufacturers 
the country over, from the small- 
est to the largest, are interested 
in this program, may of them hav- 
ing already participated to the 
extent of surveying their plants 
to determine the spots where pro- 
duction costs can be cut by the 
adaptation of more efficient hand- 
ling methods. 

I think that you will find dur- 
ing the next year, or for that mat- 
ter the next few years, that those 
manufacturers who already have 
materials handling equipment in- 
stalled, will come to realize that 
the mere acquisition of such equip- 
ment is not the entire answer to 
their materials handling problem. 
As a result, they will take a sec- 
ond, more careful, look at their 
production lines and plant layouts 
with an eye to making their ma- 
terials handling equipment work 
even more efficiently. For merely 
having materials handling equip- 
ment around the plant, without 
any planned method for the use 
of that equipment, is neither suffi- 

(Continued on Page 91) 





Packing 


and Packaging 


By R. F. WEBER 
Chairman of the Board 


Industrial Packaging Engineers 


BELIEVE much of the prog- 

ress to be made during the next 
year in industrial packaging will 
result from intelligent, well-di- 
rected research in the various 
phases of the field. Intensive re- 
search will, I am sure, result in 
economies and packaging improve- 
ments that will be very gratifying. 

The I.P.E.A.A., and other simi- 
lar organizations, support in many 
ways the belief that, through ma- 
terials handling and packaging re- 
search, the way will be opened to 


significant improvements. These 
organizations are also making 


great progress in the training of 
industrial materials handling and 
packaging engineers. There is no 
question in my mind that such an 
approach, that is, the further edu- 
eation and training of the persons 
working in the field, will yield a 
tremendous harvest of improved 
methods and reduced costs. 

I am convinced that palletiza- 
tion of packaged materials will be 
better and more widely done in 
the next year and that such a 
course will result in improved 
product protection thus reducing 
losses due to damage and _ will 
minimize the number and magni- 
tude of damage claims. 

Closely allied to this is the prob- 
lem of loading. Without a doubt, 
there will be many improvements 
in the methods of loading. It 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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PRACTICAL 
QUALITY 
CONTROL 





Composite picture of operations at Ward laboratory. 


Forward-looking distributive agencies are becoming interested 
in practical methods of controlling merchandise quality .. . 
Montgomery Ward & Co. has set up a Quality Control Depart- 
ment which tests merchandise, inspects manufacturing sources, 
provides standards, clears merchandise irregularities and reports 
fo management on merchandise deficiencies. 


ECENT shortgages in manu- 
R tectorng materials and the 

active demand for consumer 
goods have stimulated increasing 
interest among forward-looking 
managements in the merchandising 
field in practical methods for the 
quality control of the goods they 
are distributing. 

However, the setup and mainte- 
nance of a quality control program 
by a large distribution agency in- 
volve complex administrative prob- 
lems. They arise from the fact 
that the responsiblities of such a 
program must be distributed 
among various company divisions, 
the activities of which are diversi- 
fied. The divisions chiefly con- 
cerned usually are merchandising 
and operating. The typical mer- 
chandising division of a large com- 
pany is responsible for procure- 
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ment and pricing, and the delivery 
of merchandise to customer outlets. 
On the other hand, the operating 
division is responsible for customer 
service, which involves  well- 
planned stock, efficiency in mate- 
rials handling, inspection, packing 
and packaging, and the mainte- 
nance of properties. 

An interesting example of how 
one large company is handling the 
complicated problem of quality 
control of merchandise is afforded 
by Montgomery Ward & Co, which 
has about 85 thousand employes. 
This program covers the establish- 
ment and maintenance of quality 
standards for the 100,000 items of 
merchandise listed in the com- 
pany’s 1200-page catalog and dis- 
tributed for customer _ sales 
through ten regional mail order 
houses, over 600 company-owned 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


Special Correspondent 


retail stores, and 240 catalog order 
offices. 

In this Ward program, general 
coordination of essential fa- 
cilities and activities is achieved 
through the quality control depart- 
ment, which is a part of the gen- 
eral operating division of the eom- 
pany. This department is under 
the direction of Gerald C. Mac- 
Donald and it has a staff of about 
100 persons. The department is 
responsible for the following 
groups of services: 

1. ‘‘Testing of merchandise 
and technical consultation 
service’’ . These activities 
are centralized in the Chicago 
testing laboratory, -which is 
rated as one of the largest and 
most complete of the type in 
the world. It is supplemented 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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TRANSPORTATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


30,500 miles of navigable inland waterways served by over 11,000 vessels, and over 8,000 
miles of coastal and intercoastal water routes .. . 


1,302 railroad corporations operating 230,000 miles of road .. . 


26,200 trucking companies and over 1,500 bus companies operating more than 5,000,000 
trucks and busses on nearly 1,500,000 miles of hard surfaced roads... 


Over 3,000 airports, with plans for 3,000 more, and approximately 35,000 lighted airline 
miles .. . 


125,189 miles of pipelines, not including the war babies, Big Inch and Little Big Inch. 
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THE NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION PICTURE 


DA’s Air Cargo Consultant explains his work as consultant to the 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 
Air Cargo Consultant 


this country, at the close of the 

war, was faced, and still is 
faced, with most perplexing and 
vital problems. Such problems 
are vital because the agencies of 
transportation constitute a con- 
necting link between our produc- 
ing machine and the consuming 
public. Without adequate, econo- 
mical transportation of various 
types our whole economy can be- 
come seriously impaired. The 
problem of transportation might 
generally be said to be of three 
different types: (1) Those that 
eall for legislative treatment or 
remedy; (2) problems of adminis- 
trative character growing out of 
legislative authority; and (3) 
problems of management and 
ownership. 


[: the field of transportation 


The Background 

Shortly after the close of hos- 
tilities in World War II the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives realized that failure to 
provide legislative remedies to 
meet the needs of our transporta- 
tion system or failure to focus the 
thought of leaders in the trans- 
portation field upon their own re- 
sponsibility, apart from legisla- 
tion, in meeting their postwar 
problems might prolong by years 
the nation’s period of reconversion 
to peace or might even throw our 
economy into chaos. It, therefore, 


Editor’s Note: This is an address by Dr. 
Frederick, Professor of Transportation, Col- 
lege of Business and Public Administration, 
University of Maryland, and Consultant to 
the House Committee on Interstate 4 
Foreign Commerce, before the 


Petroleum Institute, Chicago, Nov. 12, 1947. 
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House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which 


inquired into the various aspects of the complex transportation 


problem in America, and discusses the findings of the committee. 


assumed its responsibilities by 
proposing an inquiry into the va- 
rious aspects of the situation which 
was authorized by House Resolu- 
tion 318, adopted March 7, 1946. 


The Problem 

In approaching the many prob- 
lems it was realized that they in- 
volve a general transportation sys- 
tem, a system composed of im- 
portant competing agencies includ- 
ing rail, motor, water, air and pipe 
lines. The problems are moreover 
complicated by the fact that each 
of these types of transportation 
are capable of performing a serv- 
ice that in some respects has ad- 
vantages over all of its competitors. 
This means that the nation has the 
problem of coordinating different 
types of transportation with a view 
to best serving the interest of the 
shipping and traveling public with 
fairness to the competing agencies. 

At the beginning of the war, our 
country had 30,500 miles of navig- 
able inland waterways served in 
peacetime by over 11,000 vessels; 
over 8,000 miles of coastal and 
inter-coastal water routes compet- 
ing with our rail and highway car- 
riers. There are 1,302 railroad 
corporations in the United States, 
of which 136 are so-called class I 
roads, operating 230,000 miles of 
privately-owned lines and termi- 
nals. From less than 10,000 miles 
of hardsurface highways in 1919, 
this country now has nearly 1% 
million miles of such roads, 230,- 
000 miles of which have received 
federal aid. 26,200 trucking com- 
panies and over 1,500 motor bus 
companies operate more than 5 


million trucks and busses over this 
network of roadways. There are 
now over 3,000 airports in the 
United States; the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority has plans for 3,000 
more. There are approximately 
35,000 lighted airline miles. There 
is a vast network of pipe lines 
throughout the United States. 
These facilities are being expanded 
and are a potent force in the 
changing areas of production and 
distribution. 

These transportation agencies 
all demonstrated their ability to 
perform a great service to our 
nation during the war. To a very 
large extent all of them have been 
developed without proper coordi- 
nation with each other. Each has 
its own economic problems; each 
is highly competitive with the 
others, yet, each is a useful part 
of our transportation system, 

The public is paying a tremen- 
dous bill for all of these services, 
both through direct charges and 
taxation. The services of all these 
agencies intimately touch the daily 
life of every citizen. Those en- 
gaged in agriculture and industry 
are dependent on efficient trans- 
portation to move their products 
to consumers at the lowest possible 
cost. This nation cannot prosper 
and can scarcely exist without an 
adequate and efficient system of 
transportation. 

In the light of profound changes 
in the economy of this industry 
and its relation to the country, it 
is perfectly apparent that we must 
adjust legislation and administra- 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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One of the most difficult technical problems in trans- 
portation and traffic management is that of joint cost 
as affecting rate-making; particularly as the prob- 
lem is complicated by economic considerations of a 
theoretical nature . . . The concept of joint cost has 
been used in economic analysis in connection with 
the pricing of commodities or services when the pro- 
duction of one necessarily results in the production 
of another or several other commodities or services. 


1. It occurs in agriculture, when the 
growing of one product produces an- 
other, as in the case of cattle raising 

where beef and hides are raised 

simultaneously with the cattle. 


2, = It occurs in the processing of agricul- 
tural or dairy products, such as the 
production of cotton fibres and cotton 
seed in the processing of raw cotton 
. . . or where butter and buttermilk 
are the simultaneous resultant prod- 

ucts of the processing of whole milk. 





3. ‘It occurs in industrial operations 
where several products, or a major or 
primary product and one or more by- 
products are produced at some stage 

of the manufacturing process. 


4, It occurs in the industrial preparation 
of raw materials for use in industry, 
such as production of coke, tar, am- 
monia, and coal-tar products in the 
coking plants of the steel industry. 











This article discusses the line of demarcation 
between true joint cost and overhead cost. 
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[ewe line of demarcation be- 
tween true joint costs and 
overhead cost is difficult to 
trace precisely. Overhead cost 
may be defined as the items of 
general, indirect, or undistributed 
cost as distinguished from the 
items of expense which are al- 
located to a particular product or 
service. In accounting, overhead 
costs are considered to be the gen- 
eral costs incurred collectively in 
the conduct which cannot be 
charged to any particular phase of 
the work or product. These charges 
include rentals, insurance, ad- 
ministrative expenses, and other 
items of general expense. Over- 
head cost is not necessarily fixed 
in the sense that it does not vary 
with the volume of business or 
with the amount of service ren- 
dered, but it is general since it 
applies to operations generally 
rather than to particular opera- 
tions. As the term ‘‘joint cost’’ 
is sometimes stated, the users are 
referring to general or overhead 
costs which cannot be traced to 
any one operation or process. 
These are costs which are incurred 
in the operation of the industry 
or business as a whole. This use 
is believed by this writer to be 
improper. The costs which can be 
traced to one operation or process 
of the industry or business which 
produces several products are true 
joint costs. These costs occur 
whenever a single operation or 
series of operations or processes 
result in more than one product 
or service. The resultant products 
or services are separate and dis- 
tinguishable. The production of 
one necessarily results in the pro- 
duction of the other. The total 
costs of a single operation or 
process cover the jointly produced 
goods or services, although part 
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of the costs, after the separation, 
may be separate. 

Professor F. W. Taussig con- 
siders joint cost as a fundamental 
factor in railway rates because the 
services are produced, at least in 
part, under conditions of joint 
cost, and to this joint cost ‘‘each 
commodity or service will con- 
tribute in proportion to the de- 
mand for it.’’! He concludes from 
the study of the principal groups 
of items of railroad expenses, ‘‘1. 
maintenance of way; 2. motive 
power; 3. maintenance of car 
equipment; 4. conducting trans- 
portation; and 5. general  ex- 
penses and taxes,’’ that some of 
the items in these groups of ex- 
penses ‘‘are obviously in the na- 
ture of joint costs.’’ He identifies 
with this group of costs those in- 
curred for maintenance of way 
and structures, general expenses 
for administration, insurance, 
legal expenses, taxes considered as 
cost, which ‘‘may be considered 
as joint costs.’’ This is the group 
of costs which are relatively fixed 
charges and untraced costs. 

Of the other expenses, Professor 
Taussig finds many expenses, in- 
eluding ‘‘wages of switchmen and 
yardmen, telegraph expenses, re- 
pairs to locomotives, maintenance 
of cars, and other expenses, due 
chiefly to wear and tear from the 
traffic as a whole and not assign- 
able to any particular part of it.’” 

While one may agree with Pro- 
fessor Taussig that these expendi- 
tures are occasioned by the opera- 
tion of the transportation facility 
as a whole, one hesitates to con- 
clude that they are true joint 
costs. Rather, one is inclined to 

1Taussig, F. W-, A Contribution to the 
Theory of Railway Rates, Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, Vol. V, No. 4, Harvard Uni- 


versity, Boston, July 18, 1891, p. 444. 
2Op. cit., pp. 446-447. 
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the view that they are general or 
untraced costs, which, although 
not allocatable to any particular 
movement or operation with ac- 
curacy, are not costs of the pro- 
duction of simultaneously pro- 
duced services resulting from a 
single transportation operation, 

Professor W. J. Ripley, al- 
though expressing the view that 
the general law of joint costs holds 
good in the transportation indus- 
try, referring particularly to rail- 
roads, appears to identify joint 
costs with general or untraced 
costs. He states that the cost of 
each shipment is ‘‘largely joint 
and indeterminant’’ because a 
large part of the plant is ‘‘indis- 
tinguishably devoted to the gen- 
eral production of transportation 
without reference to particular 
units of business.’ He refers 
also to evidence of jointness in 
cost in the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the expenditures for 
freight and passenger services are 
‘entirely joint,’’ approximately 
two-thirds of the out-go being ‘‘on 
behalf of the property as a 
whole,’’ so that ‘‘we are quite at 
sea in the allocation of expenses.’”* 

He argues that the subordina- 
tion of distance to other factors in 
freight-rate making is ‘‘a logical 
derivation from the theory of 
joint cost,’’ which justifies the 
classification of freight resulting 
in a wide range of rates adjusted 
to what each commodity will bear, 
although allowing each commodity 
to contribute something toward 
fixed and joint expenses. 

He concludes that freight-rate 
making upon the principle of joint 
cost is ‘‘fundamental and compre- 


* Ripley, W- J., Railroads: Rates and Reg- 
ulations, Longmans Green, New York, 1913, 
68 


p. 68. 
“Op. cit., p. 69. 
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hensive,’’ but rests upon two basic 
assumptions which ‘‘while gener- 
ally valid, are not universally so’’: 
1. each increment of traffic must 
be new traffic and not that drawn 
by competition with another car- 
rier which is offset by a loss to 
that competitor; and 2. ‘‘each in- 
crement of traffic must be econom- 
ically suitable to the particular 
traffic in contemplation.’”® 

It would appear that Professor 
Ripley considers joint costs and 
untraced or unallocated costs to 
be identical, but the weight of the 
factual evidence and the force of 
logic suggest that this is not 
strictly accurate. 

Professor Emory R. Johnson 
and Thurman W. Van Metre de- 
fine joint costs as ‘‘those which 
are paid out for the maintenance 
of the service as a whole and 
which have little direct connec- 
tion with any particular act of 
transportation.’’ These costs in- 
clude capital costs, taxes and other 
fixed charges, and some operating 
expenses and what are usually re- 
ferred to as variable charges.® This 
interpretation appears to coincide 
with Professor Ripley’s interpre- 
tation of joint costs. 

It appears to be more accurate 
to describe joint costs as the costs 
which are incurred in a particular 
transportation service, such as the 
movement of a freight train from 
A to B, which produces simultane- 
ously a number of services, the 
costs of which cannot be precisely 
allocated to each service, so that 
resort has to be had to some other 
device for setting the prices for 
the services. This can be done by 
making the price for each service 


5 Op. cit., pp. 265-268. 

®Johnson, Emory R., and Van Metre, 
T. W., Principles of Railroad Tra 
Appleton, New York, 1916, pp. 339-342. 
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with reference to the relative de- 
mand for the services. 

Professor Taussig has stated the 
opinion that railway transporta- 
tion services are produced under 
conditions of joint cost because he 
considered the _ transportation 
services for different commodities 
to be different; but on the con- 
trary, Professor Pigou considers 
that the transportation produced 
by railways to be a homogeneous 
‘‘commodity’’ or service-ton-miles. 
‘‘The fact that some ‘carrying of 
tons’ is sold to copper merchants 
and some to coal merchants does 
not imply that two different serv- 
ices are being provided, any more 
than does the fact that some plain 
cotton cloth is sold in England 
and some is sold abroad implies 
that two different commodities are 
being provided. The popular ac- 
ceptance of the contrary view can 
only be due to the fact that we 
happen to speak of ‘transport of 
copper’ and ‘transport of coal’ in- 
stead of speaking of transport sold 
to copper merchants and transport 
sold to coal merchants. An acci- 
dent of language has caused an 
important field of economic in- 


quiry to be dominated by a doc- 
trine which is essentially un- 
sound.’’? 


The present writer cannot agree 
to the concept that all freight 
transportation services such as the 
transportation of coal and copper 
generally are subject to joint cost 
conditions, but if parts of a trans- 
portation ut unit of service—a_rail- 
road freight train or car, a motor 
truck unit or a steamship—oper- 
ated from one point_to another 
ee 
shipments of copper and coal and 
other commodities in me op- 
erating unit ; if a train or 
other vehicle omated 3 “on a regu- 
lar schedule carries different_ship- 
tments of coal in one direction and 
copper or iron ore in the reverse 
direction, then the costs_are. joint 


costs, provided ‘the services _per- 
formed_ are—really different. It 
consists of the production in one 
unit of operation of different 
services in an identifiable unit of 
transportation operations. The op- 
eration must be in a transporta- 











TPigou, A. C., Wealth and ware. Mac- 
millan, London, 1912, pp. 216-21 


tion unit of work incurring costs 
which cannot be specifically allo- 
cated, but which must be divided 
among the services rendered ac- 
cording to their relative demand. 

It is apparent that part of the 
difficulty in the Taussig-Pigou de- 
bate on this subject is due to the 
failure of Professor Pigou to rece- 
ognize the ton-mile for what it 
really is. The ton-mile is not a 
transportation product, but the 
unit by which the transportation 
product—the  service—is meas- 
ured. It corresponds to the yard 
by which the cloth to which he 
refers is measured and it is not 
the product itself. 

Professor J. M. Clark in Studies 


in the Economics of Overhead 
Costs, states: ‘‘Used loosely, the 
term {joint cost} may be virtually 


equivalent to untraced cost, or 
constant cost, or indirect cost. In 
its origin, however, the term had 
to do with a special problem, 
namely that of by-products, and it 
is more useful if it is confined to 
its original meaning.’’* Originally, 
Professor Clark used the term in 
its loose sense, but later he used it 
in the more restricted, and in 
what the writer believes to be the 
more accurate sense. 

Professor Donald H. Wallace 
has stated accurately: ‘‘Precise 
distinction between joint and over- 
head cost is indispensable; and 
formulation of rate policy appro- 
priate to each is no less neces- 
sary.’"!° The same comment might 
be made with equal appositeness 
to any pricing policy with respect 
to jointly-produced products. 


Joint costs occur_in_transporta- _ 
tion whenever an outward and a. 


return - movement of equipment is 
necessary in order to _perform 
transportation . wberations. A 
simple illustration of the opera- 
tion of joint cost is the expense 
of the operation of a motor truck 
from A to B when the truck must 
be returned from B to A in order 
to make the truck available for 





®Clark, J. Maurice, Studies in the Eco- 
nomics of Overhead Costs, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1923, pp. 58-59. 

*Idem., Standards of Reasonableness 
in Local Freight Discriminations, Columbia 
University Studies, Vol. 37, No. 1, New 
York, 1910, p. 24. 

#0 Wallace, Donald H., Joint and Overhead 
Costs and Railway Rate Policy, Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, 
August, 1934, pp. 597-598. 








further operations from A. The 
cost of operating this service is 
not the expense of operation from 
A to B only, but to these must 
be added the expenses of opera- 
tion from B to A. If we assume 
that no traffic is hauled from B to 
A, the revenues derived from serv- 
ice performed from A to B must 
be considered in comparison with 
the costs of operation from A to B, 
plus the costs of operation from B 
to A. If some traffic is hauled 
from B to A, the total revenues on 
the traffic from A to B, plus that 
earned for the service performed 
from B to A, must be compared 
with the joint costs of operation 
A to B and B to A. 

The problem is complicated in 
transportation industries where 
equipment is not moved directly 
back in order to complete a two- 
leg round trip, but where the op- 
eration is conducted over triangu- 
lar, quadrilateral or multi-lateral 
routes. It is complicated further 
when the goods-carrying equip- 
ment such as trailers or semi- 
trailers in motor transportation, 
freight cars in railroad service, or 
barges in waterway services are 
dispatched over irregular routes 
and the power units, motor trac- 
tors, rail locomotives, or tow-boats, 
are operated in more regular out- 
and-back schedules. 

Without regard to these compli- 
cations, the crux of the matter is 
that the services are performed 
under conditions of joint cost, The 
true costs of movement of goods 
from A to B cannot be ascertained 
without considering the costs of 
performing the services from B to 
C, C to D, D to E, and E to A, 
and without considering the reve- 
nues earned from each of these 
operations. This aspect of joint 
cost tends to merge almost imper- 
ceptibly into what Professor Clark 
calls untraced costs. 

This difficulty may be avoided 
by careful selection of the unit of 
service or performance in con- 
nection with which joint costs are 
studied. If the freight carrying 
equipment is used as a basis, the 
costs of performing the services 
rendered by a railroad freight car 
or barge must be traced movement 
by movement until the costs blur 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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SHIPPING CONTAINER 
REDUCES INSURANCE COSTS 


Dravo Corporation’s new steel shipping container, which fits 
‘tween decks or on railroad cars, greatly reduces danger of 
breakage and pilferage, and slashes materials handling costs 
as much as 70 percent. 























1948 


O facilitate loading and un- 
- loading operations and mini- 
mize breakage and pilferage 
of merchandise shipped by water 
earriers, railroads and some motor 
freight carriers, Dravo Corp. has 
developed a 277-cu. ft. welded 
steel, interlocking, weathertight 
shipping container, designed to 
carry loads up to 12,000 lbs. 
Use of the Dravo container is 
expected to help solve the serious 
problems of pilferage and _ in- 
ereased cargo handling costs. The 
latter are reported currently to 
be a third to two-thirds higher 


than before the war. Also, use of 
the container will eliminate the 
need for a considerable amount 
of packaging materials, procure- 
ment of which has been difficult. 
They will enable faster cargo load- 
ing, resulting in quicker turn- 
around time for all .types of 
freight carriers. 

In a trial shipment of 12 con- 
tainers between an east coast port 
and Puerto Rico, materials hand- 
ling costs were reduced 70 percent. 
Tiering expense is said to have 
heen eut about 90 percent while 

(Continued on Page 81) 


1. An overloaded shipping container positioned on two beams, simulating the forks of a 
fork truck. 
2. Two shipping containers fastened together are lifted by a bridle from a crane boom 
hooked around the roof lugs. 
3. A container being loaded with a test load of 14,000 Ib., a ton more than the design 
capacity. Bele capacity is 276 cu. ft. 








“Solving the Car Shortage 


The Union Pacific is able to alleviate the freight car shortage 
through a newly established Car Efficiency Bureau. 





ECESSITY, now as always 
| \ is the mother of invention. 

With additional freight 
ears not forthcoming during the 
early part of 1947 to meet heavy 
traffic requirements, the only ans- 
wer seems to be in greater utili- 
zation of cars already available 

It was our conviction that direct, 
immediate, ‘‘on the ground’’ cor- 
rective action, especially at the 
larger terminals, in speeding up 
release of cars under load, moving 
them from industry tracks after 
release, promptly repairing and 
reconditioning empty ears, and ex- 
peditious movement of serviceable 
ears to loading districts would do 
much to alleviate the discomfort 
of shippers and railroads alike. 
Both lose revenue in times of car 
shortage. 

To cope with this problem, a 
ear efficiency bureau was organ- 
ized. Established in April, 1947, 
as a part of the department of the 
general superintendent of trans- 
portation, Omaha, the car effi- 
ciency unit works in conjunction 
with the car distribution bureau. 
Similar offices in the Los Angeles, 
Salt Lake, and Portland districts 
report to the Omaha or head 
bureau. 

The bureau consists of a trans- 
portation assistant with a force 
under his direct supervision. The 
general superintendent of trans- 
portation follows all matters 
through the assistant. Paramount 
in fast*and smooth operation was 
the imnifediate augmentation of a 
staff of experienced ‘‘field’’ men. 
This staff consists of eight compet- 
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General Superintendent of Transportation 
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ent transportation inspectors lo- 
eated at strategic terminals and 
assigned to certain defined dis- 
tricts, including outlying points. 

These inspectors are all sea- 
soned ‘‘trouble shooters.’’ They 
work out in the field at all times. 
The old long-range, wishy-washy 
method of coaxing various rail- 
road departmental heads and em- 
ployes to facilitate the movement 
of equipment, with the accompany- 
ing lengthy reports about what 
they find wrong, has been defi- 
nitely discarded. Instead, when 
a sluggish condition is discovered, 
the inspector immediately makes 
direct contact with the general 
yardmaster, local freight agent, 
storekeeper, general car foreman, 
or other officers in charge, and 
ends with an understanding that 
irregularities will be corrected, not 
‘next week,’’ not ‘‘tomorrow,’’ 
but ‘‘right now.’’ 

In ease of heavy accumulations 
of revenue car Joad shipments for 
unloading, Union Pacific traffic 
representatives are called to ac- 
company inspectors and confer 
with the consignee. Cooperation is 
solicited for the prompt release or 
regulation of inbound shipments, 
a course of action which invariab- 
ly gets results. Similar action is 
taken in event shippers are slow in 
loading and billing outbound ship- 
ments. 

Inspectors do considerable 
traveling over the line. For in- 
stance, when the open top ear situ- 
ation becomes tight and additional 
coal ears are needed for loading, 
they do not wait for a miracle to 








happen, but are found riding 
gravel or ore trains from point of 
origin to unloading station or dis- 
trict. They check the time con- 
sumed in the loading, movement, 
unloading and return of empty 
ears to pit or mines for reloading. 
In this manner, all slack is taken 
up and the cars provided where 
needed. 

The bureau head gives general 
supervision to inspectors’ activi- 
ties, keeping in constant touch with 
them at all times, advising them 
of changing conditions, car re- 
quirements, ete. These men are 
ear efficiency experts and are do- 
ing much to reduce detention to 
freight equipment and to keep cars 
in active service. Daily reports of 
their activities are forwarded to 
the bureau at Omaha. 

Empty equipment in immediate 
demand is treated with the same 
dispatch as that loaded with 
perishable or other high-class com- 
modities. The movement of the 
ears is followed closely as that of 
loaded cars. 

Empty refrigerators, which are 
urgently needed in western perish- 
able loading districts, are oper- 
ated in special trains on manifest 
schedule from Missouri River ter- 
minals to Utah, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia territories. 

To further expedite release and 
movement of freight equipment, in 
case of shortage, agents are re- 
quired to furnish brief, daily tele- 
graph or. mail reports showing in- 
dividual numbers of empty cars 
delayed over 24 hours for loading 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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“Agents are required to furnish brief, daily telegraphic or mail re- 

ports showing individual numbers of empty cars delayed over 24 

hours for loading or movement. Similar reports respecting loaded 
cars delayed over three days are also made." 
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time power. 


URING the war years, the 
D United States merchant 

marine was called the ‘‘na- 
tion’s second line of defense’’— 
and fittingly so. With the coming 
of peace after four years of war, 
however, many people forgot the 
merchant marine that had per- 
formed such marvelous feats of 
supply, and forgot also the fact 
that this same merchant marine 
had become, with the advent of 
the peace, the nation’s first line 
of defense in the economic and 
industrial field of conflict. 

In the present war against the 
forces of disease, famine, want, 
despair and death that stalk over 
a major portion of the world, the 
United States has stepped forward 
to take a preeminent part. Food 
is being distributed to the less 
fortunate nations of the world at 
a tremendous rate; farms are 
pouring great wealths of grain 
and meat to the processors; cloth- 
ing, agricultural machinery, fuels, 
building materials, tools and other 
supplies are being hurried across 
the oceans in a grim battle with 


OUR MARITIME FU 


Ships are a vital and integral part of production and distribution .. . 
But either through lack of foresight or through disregard, govern- oe 
mental apathy is leading to the virtual collapse of America as a mari- 


By RALPH J. CHANDLER 


Vice President 
Pacific American Steamship Assn. 





Gladser 


Mr. Chandler, Vice President of the Pa- 
cific American Steamship Association, has 
been a top drawer executive in the water- 
borne shipping industry for more than a 
generation. Among his many honors he 
ranks as the founder president of the Pro- 
peller Club of the United States, Port of 
Los Angeles No. 66. 








time, the elements, and death it- 
self. 

Few will stop to think of the 
agency that carriers the great bulk 
of these supplies across the ocean. 
The sturdy warbuilt hulls of the 
Liberty and Victory fleets of 
freighters, the C2 and C3 cargo 
ships, and dozens of other varie- 
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ties of shapes and ships will serve 
as the carriers that deliver cargoes 
of mercy and life to waiting mil- 
lions in every section of the war- 
devastated world. 

The need for these relief cargoes 
eventually will cease as the rest 
of the world slowly and laborious- 
ly drags itself back to a normal 
economic condition and resumes 
its rightful place in the produc- 
tive scene. It is then that the in- 
dustrial strength of the United 
States will have its real trial. In 
open competition for world trade, 
it will be the product that is on 
the market in quantity, of highest 
quality, and with the definite as- 
surance of rapid delivery that will 
get the order. Competing with the 
production centers of the world, 
it is up to the United States to 
see to it that its merchant marine 
is fully prepared, equipped and 
ready to serve the private shipper 
of goods once more. 

Lacking exact knowledge of the 
maritime industry, the average 
shipper or receiver of goods in the 
United States has been unaware 
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of the importance of the cargo 
ships of the American merchant 
marine. Our ships form as vital 
and integral a part of his produc- 
tion system as the lathes that line 
the floors of his plant, or the 
labor that operates them and the 
suppliers of parts and tools that 
keep his factory running at full 
blast production. It must never be 
forgotten that the supply of raw 
materials and the distribution of 
the finished product to and from 
a world market are wholly depend- 
ent upon water transportation, 
with negligible exceptions. This is 
the vital factor in any business 
enterprise—the supply of the raw 
materials with which to shape the 
finished product, and the distribu- 
tion of this finished product to 
waiting markets and a buying pub- 
lic the world over. 


We must definitely depend upon 
supplies of raw materials outside 
the limits of this country to keep 
many of our industries productive. 
The scramble to produce adequate 
substitutes for materials during 
the war, and the serious depletion 
of our national stocks of such items 
as iron ore, oil and other essentials 
serves as ample proof of this state- 
ment, The continuous flow of such 
vital materials as rubber, copra, 
hemp, tin, bauxite, chromite, man- 
ganese ores, oil, sugar, shellac, 
jute and nitrates depends upon 
just one factor—shipping. The 
huge volume of goods that must 
feed our industrial plant in the 
United States can only be ade- 
quately and efficiently handled by 
a large and prosperous Merchant 
Marine, trained and experienced 
in the handling of all the cargoes 
of all the ports of the world. 

The importance of this point 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
Even as long ago as the days of 
Thomas Jefferson this problem was 
recognized, for Jefferson himself 
sagely asserted, ‘‘‘The marketing 
of our products will be at the 
mercy of any nation which has 
possessed itself exclusively of the 
means of carrying them; and our 
policy may be influenced by those 
who command our commerce. As 
a resource for defense our naviga+ 
tion (shipping) will admit neither 
neglect nor forbearance.’’ 

Sadly enough, Jefferson’s words 
fell on deaf ears. Our national 
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history is an astounding record of 
neglect in recognizing the impor- 
tance of maritime affairs, and 
frantic efforts to remedy this neg- 
lect in times of national danger. 
During the Civil War, we were 
forced to destroy a goodly portion 
of our shipping that was being 
used to run the blockade of the 
Confederacy. Sea raiders of the 
Confederate States destroyed 
many more ships. After the Civil 
War, no effort was made to repair 
the damage, and as a consequence, 
the United States actually had to 
charter and buy foreign ships to 
carry our troops and supplies 
during the Spanish-American 
War, so desperately short were we 
in American-owned and operated 
ships. 

Even that lesson failed to make 
its warning felt to the American 
public and its political leaders. 
When Theodore Roosevelt sent the 
Great White Fleet on its historic 
round-the-world cruise, the Navy 
Department was reduced to the 
ridiculous indignity of having to 
eharter foreign-owned ships to 
carry the supplies and fuel for the 
proud new American Navy. 
Roosevelt warned the nation again 
and again, but he was ignored. 
When World War I broke over 
the borders of Europe, we found 
our nation in a pitifully familiar 
plight . . . no merchant fleet, and 
no trade with the rest of the world 
because of it. Many a fortune 
was lost in the frantic months that 
followed, when every exporter 
hunted desperately for bottoms to 
earry his goods, and all ships were 
tied up in the more pressing busi- 
ness of war. 

When we entered the conflict, 
we were forced to lean heavily 
upon the aid that the British and 
French merchant fleets could give 
us. We had our plans made for 
a huge American merchant 
marine, but they remained little 
more than plans during the entire 
span of the first World War. It 
was not until the conflict was com- 
pletely over that we began to pro- 
duce ships in any quantity, and, 
all too late, it was realized that 
these had been obsolete even when 
they were designed as a makeshift 
stopgap in the desperate days of 
wartime shortage. In the peace- 
time days of the twenties and early 


thirties the warbuilt ships were 
worse than useless; they were too 
expensive to run, too slow, too 
flimsy, poorly designed and had 
inadequate cargo capacity. Yet, 
they were the only ships we had, 
and we were forced to use them 
in world trade competition that 
made our merchant marine the 
laughing stock of the maritime na- 
tions of the world. In 1935, the 
United States stood last among 
the world maritime powers in 
actual tonnage figures. 

In that year, 1935, the first 
signs of thoughtful repair work 
became evident. The Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 resulted from 
a careful study of the problems 
and deficiencies of the American 
merchant marine. Various types 
of modern ships that would be 
needed were planned and ship- 
yards were granted contracts to 
commence the revitalization of our 
merchant fleet. At the rate of 
about fifty ships a year, the 
merchant marine finally began to 
receive transfusions of desperately 
needed new equipment. Thus, 
when the first bombs fell on a 
startled Pearl Harbor, the United 
States was in a little better condi- 
tion so far as shipping was con- 
cerned, than we had any right to 
expect. Still far from robust 
health as a powerful maritime 
nation, we were nevertheless on 
the road to recovery when war 
came upon us, 

The tremendous shipbuilding 
program of the war years is well 
known to every American. Rec- 
ords set by American workers and 
shipyards will always stand as a 
monument to the productive 
genius of the American people, 
and one that we can always feel 
proud to recall in years to come. 
But that terrific effort required 
17 billions of dollars because of 
the rush work and overtime penal- 
ties that would have been elim- 
inated in a normal construction 
program that had planned for and 
completed our merchant fleet in 
peacetime years. 

The lesson of the last war is 
clear in the minds of all of us. 
It was a sad and expensive lesson, 
but if it is heeded, it will point 
the way to a better way of doing 
things. A rush job, in an emer- 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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THE 1948 PACKING 


The packing supplies situation is straightening out, and more 


HERE is a wide breach be- 
i i tween the hustle of a busy 

packing and crating section 
to the calm, lush enjoyment of a 
mid-winter cruise to the Caribbean 
on a luxury liner. Yet the decision 
of the Cunard-White Star Line to 
take the Mauretania out of trans- 
Atlantic service beginning in 
January 1948 to resume its pre- 
war practice of offering mid-winter 
escape and relaxation has signifi- 
cance even in the realm of packing 
and erating. 

More and more of the services 
and materials which were denied 
us during the war years are put- 
ting in their re-appearance. How- 
ever, some are returning so slowly 
and so surreptitiously that many 
shipping activities are continuing 
unnecessarily with the short-cuts 
and the reduced quality of recent 
years. 

When the question is asked 
what’s ahead in 1948 that will in- 
duce or make for improved ship- 
ping methods, in view of the grow- 
ing release of needed tools, sup- 
plies and services, the answer may 
well be, ‘‘It’s up to the indivi- 
dual!’’ As recently as the begin- 
ning of 1947 one could say that 
many necessary materials were 
still unavailable. Now the picture 
is changing. Perhaps there is not 
yet a 100 per cent improvement, 
but enough needed goods are back 
or en route with the result that the 
biggest stumbling block to better 
packing is no longer an actual lack 
of supplies so much as it is the 
hangover of a belief in scarcities 
and that ‘‘ What’s the use; it can’t 
be done’’ feeling. 

The following story illustrates 
this danger. During the closing 
months of the. recent war, the 
writer was sent to one of the com- 
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prewar materials are available . . 


. It is no longer necessary to 


put up with the short cuts and reduced quality of the war years. 


bat theaters where losses of sup- 
plies due to faulty packing and 
shipping were unusually high. It 
was thought a training program 
among the men engaged in supply 
work was necessary. However, it 
was soon obvious that each outfit 
had sufficient men with the neces- 
sary skill but that the high per- 
centage of shipping failures was 
due to their working without es- 
sential tools and supplies. 

Naturally, without strapping 
equipment, without scales to verify 
weights of contents, without lum- 
ber, without nails, the quality of 
even a skilled packer’s output 
must suffer. But in this example, 
here was a surprising situation. 
Investigation soon revealed the 
necessary materials which the 
supply outfits were protesting were 
unavailable to them, had reached 
the general depots at Ports of En- 
try some six months before but 
practically none of it had been 
requisitioned. 

What had occurred was the 
usual thing. A supply activity 
perhaps a year or more before had 
requisitioned their needs and were 
told to try later as then there were 
no supplies in the theater. They 
repeated their requests perhaps a 
month or two later with the same 
result. One by one, each outfit fell 
into the feeling that further ask- 
ing would be futile so they simply 
went on improvising with used 
containers and salvaged materials. 
In the meantime, the supplies had 
arrived but no effort was made to 
check on the supply situation. No- 
body knew that the period of short- 
ages, at least for that theater, was 
over. 

This is exactly the challenge of 
1948. The Cunard-White Star 
line enjoys a national network of 


some two or three thousand travel 
bureaus and agencies to acquaint 
the traveling public with the fact 
that winter cruises are again avail- 
able, but similar agencies are not 
available to help the cause of good 
packing. A paper box company 
up to its capacity with orders, is- 
unlikely to say to its customer, ‘‘If 
you press me hard enough I think 
I can again get enough cross- 
grained paper board stock to give 
you some decent containers to re- 
place those flimsy chip-board boxes 
you had to adopt during the war.”’ 

No, if there is to be advance- 
ment towards higher standards of 
packing during 1948, it will not be 
because suppliers are once again 
thrusting upon buyers the better 
grades of paper stock; select, sea- 
soned box lumber; the tools and 
machines needed to properly pre- 
pare for shipment, It will not be 
because those who furnish trans- 
portation, warehousing and con- 
solidation services are once more 
so hungry and eager for business 
as to guarantee relaxed, careful 
handling of all freight. It will not 
be because the attitude of packers, 
stevedores, freight handlers and 
other labor has changed from war- 
induced independence to one of 
concern for the responsibility it 
has towards the cargo being 
handled. 

If progress towards better pack- 
ing is gained by any organization 
during 1948, it will be because 
someone within that organization 
has realized that supplies are im- 
proving and that the time has 
come to erase the ‘‘it-can’t-de- 
done’’ mood. This point becomes 
increasingly evident as we move 
from general observation to spe- 
cific matters which effect packing. 

Of course, it is impossible to 
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CHALLENGE 


PACKING SUPPLIES AND SERVICES IN 1948 


A finger-tip survey of the availability of packing and packaging ma- 


By CHARLES L. SAPERSTEIN 
Packaging Consultant 


ascertain exactly how each prob- 
lem will be met, and naturally 
predictions are based on imperfect 
knowledge of prevailing conditions 
and are lacking consideration of 
any untoward developments which 
might disturb the picture. But it 
is deemed quite safe, in the 
writer’s opinion to evaluate the 
availability of packing and pack- 
aging materials as has been done 
in the box adjoining. It is felt that 
reference to this survey will prove 
valuable to packers. 


Seareities will continue in some 
lines, notably paperboard, fibre 
board, box lumber, and of course, 
freight cars, although vast strides 
are being made to shorten the dis- 
tance between scarcity and plenty. 
But in nearly all cases where 
materials are scarce or are of in- 
ferior quality, better grades can 
be procured by diligent ‘‘shopping 
around’’ and persistent inquiry. 
It is, as we have said, up to the 
packer to improve his packing. 
Even in plenteous years, with all 
the finest materials available, good 
packing sense must be utilized. 


Whether we have better ship- 
ping or even a perfect shipping 
record in 1948 will depend upon 
each enterprise. Look around.. . 
the war-induced restrictions have 
slowly disappeared or are disap- 
pearing. There is no need for a 
packing activity to go through the 
entire year making no effort at 
improvment over the inadequate 
methods forced on all during the 
past few years. When this hap- 
pens, one is reminded of the un- 
observing pedestrian who carries 
an opened umbrella long after the 
shower has passed. 
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terials and services in 1948. Good packing is now up to you! 


PAPERBOARD: 


CORRUGATED 
BOARD: 


FIBRE BOARD: 


LINERS, WATER- 
AND GREASEPROOF 
WRAPS AND PAPER 
WADDING: 


DECORATIVE PAPERS: 


SHIPPING ROOM 
SUPPLIES: 


TIN CONTAINERS: 


GLASS: 


BOX LUMBER 


HARDWARE: 


FREIGHT CARS: 


TRUCKING: 


LABOR: 








The scarcity of pulp will continue to restrict avail- 
ability of laminated board stock well into 1948. 
Better grades can be had if your box manufacturer 
will cooperate in seeking them from the mills. 

Heavier test boards are now available from some box 
manufacturers. Special size boxes (to eliminate play 
and waste space created through use of stock sizes) 
can be obtained . . . If you are firm and balk at ac- 
cepting containers which quickly lose all rigidity, 
better offerings will be forthcoming in many cases. 
Waterproof or water-resisting fibre boards, especially 
the wartime discoveries, V-2 and V-3, will not be avail- 
able to other than suppliers under government con- 
tract for some months. However, it is not too early 
to plan in order to be among the first to switch to 
this superior material for outer shipping containers. 


Now generally available to those who go after them. 
Ample supplies in limited choice of colors. 


Tape dispensers, cutting boards, wire banding tools, 
stencilling equipment, etc., are now all available. 
Where new production is limited, slightly-used war 
surpluses and defense plant clean-outs are up for sale. 
Reqular users who were forced to other materials 
during the war and who wish to re-convert, have just 
about done so 100 percent. However, additional 
need for tin as containers for overseas perishable 
merchandise, is limiting availability of special con- 
tainers and decorated tins. Again, the persistent are 
filling their requirements for special containers. 

No limitations; the industry is cooperating whole- 
heartedly with ideas and research in behalf of the 
user. 

There is a universal shortage due to the needs of the 
building and paper industries. Necessity to use re- 
claimed lumber, however, is about ended. While se- 
lect, seasoned choices are still costly, the wise box 
maker will reject low grades, poor grains, and badly 
knotted lengths. 

Hinges, carriage and extension bolts, lag screws, 
corner plates, turnbuckles, shackles and all other hard- 
ware needs in packing are no longer scarce. If your 
hardware dealer cannot supply you, look elsewhere. 
The alert crate and case builders aren't suffering. 
New production to the tune of 10,000 pieces of roll- 
ing stock a month is being approached. The short- 
age in freight cars is still far from eliminated, but in 
1948 traffic managers will be in a position to reject 
an offered car because its condition presents a 
potential hazard to cargo. 

Over-the-road equipment has made _ tremendous 
strides in the past year. Because industry was geared 
for army production of vans and tractors, truckers 
with obsolete equipment have not had to wait so 
long for deliveries as in the passenger car field. 
Shippers should not hesitate to check the condition 
of equipment to which cargo is entrusted. 

Trained men skilled in all technical phases of cargo 
preparation are available. Great numbers of men 
(and some women also) received intensive training 
and handled tasks of tremendous responsibility in 
war plants and supply depots. Many of these in- 
dividuals are now at ordinary tasks and are on the 
outlook for positions where their special ability can 
be used. In lesser assignments, industry no longer 
needs to engage persons with no special experience 


in packing with the hope they may quickly catch on. 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION— (Continued from Page 22) 


Our major war-created problems 
have been solved almost entirely. 
There is an adequate supply of 
trailers and a_ close-to-adequate 
supply of heavy vehicles, although 
there remains a large and unfilled 
demand for light trucks. The 
problem of trained personnel, one 
of our worst headaches during the 
war, is no longer a major difficulty. 
Building of terminal facilities has 
been going ahead steadily; tires 
and spare parts are readily avail- 
able with few exceptions, and 
petroleum products so far have 
been plentiful. 

We face a possible shortage of 
gasoline, although the situation 
here is clouded. In any event, a 
shortage probably will be tem- 
porary, pending completion of new 
plants by the petroleum industry 
to meet today’s unprecedented de- 
mands. During the winter, some 
carriers may experience difficulty 
in their efforts to obtain enough 
anti-freeze, and some may find 
batteries are scarce. But on the 
whole, our equipment problems are 
far less bothersome than our reve- 
nue problem. 

While motor carrier rates since 
1939 have increased 30 percent, 
the general price level has gone up 
81 percent, and the cost of labor— 
constituting 50 percent of a truck 
line’s expenses—increased 56.5 


percent from 1941 to 1946. The 
average cost per mile for motor 
truck operations increased 82 per- 
cent from 1939 through 1946, and 
for the period from 1941 through 
1946, there were increases of 84 
percent in the per-mile cost of 
tires and tubes, and 75 percent in 
the cost per mile for repairs to 
equipment. 

The result has been a completely 
unsatisfactory situation from the 
standpoint of net earnings. Dur- 
ing the latter war years, the op- 
erating ratio of Class I common 
carriers went consistently higher 
until in 1945 it reached 99.8, leav- 
ing only two-tenths of one cent on 
each dollar for net revenue, before 
payment of income taxes. In 1946, 
the situation improved somewhat 
and the carriers managed to get 
their operating ratio down to 96.4, 
which is better, of course, but still 
unsatisfactory. When the final 
figures for 1947 are tabulated, they 
are expected to show little change 
from the 1946 level. 


The only possible solutions lie 
in new operating economies or in 
some rate increases—or in a com- 
bination of the two. In our pres- 
ent-day economy, with prices still 
climbing, the first solution is a 
virtual impossibility; the second 
choice seems to be the industry’s 
only recourse, 


AIR TRANSPORTATION— (Continued from Page 23) 


eated air carriers, at reductions 
amounting up to 25 percent under 
preceding rates. Soon after, some 
of the larger airlines placed in ef- 
fect—with consent of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, of course—in- 
dividual, system-wide rate tariffs 
which lowered rates on these air- 
lines to around 13 cents per ton 
mile, compared to the average of 
20 cents made effective in the in- 
dustry-wide tariff. 

There are far more facilities for 
movement of air freight than there 
were a year ago. There is cargo 
capacity on all the 740-odd pas- 
senger planes in domestic service. 
The larger types of passenger- 
eargo planes will carry about 2.5 
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tons of cargo apiece, with planes 
the size of the DC-3 type carrying 
up to a ton. There are about 60 
all-cargo planes in domestic serv- 
ice. There are available each month 
something more than 100,000,000 
ton miles of air freight capacity 
on the domestic airlines. In addi- 
tion to the handling facilities pro- 
vided by each airline, Air Cargo, 
Ine., the airlines’ ground organ- 
ization which handles and ex- 
pedites movement of air freight 
on a mutual basis, is establishing 
a series of consolidated air freight 
terminals at points of heavy traf- 
fic. First of these is in operation 
at Detroit’s Willow Run Airport, 
and the second is near the opera- 





tional stage in Chicago, with sev- 
eral more planned for 1948. 

Perhaps the most rapid strides 
in developing a nation-wide air 
freight system have been made in 
inaugurating and improving serv- 
ices. Through blanket contracts 
with trucking companies in most 
of the larger cities, the airlines 
now provide pickup and delivery 
services in those areas, with ap- 
plicable rates for cartage services 
in any desired combination. Ar- 
rangements are now being made 
to extend these services to off-air- 
line points, so that in the near 
future there will be airline-surface 
freight transportation, with con- 
solidated rates and routings, to 
furnish any combination of trans- 
port services between some 75,000 
points in the nation. 

These are significant steps in a 
rapidly changing pattern of na- 
tional distribution, brought about 
principally by injection of the 
speed of the airplane into the pic- 
ture. The tempo of the times de- 
mands speed. In certain types of 
businesses, their expansion virtu- 
ally demands the speed of the air- 
plane. Fruit and flower-growing 
make the scheduled airlines almost 
a part of their activities, as do 
other shippers of perishables. In 
transport of high-style apparel, 
the airplane is becoming almost 
indispensable, and a rapidly grow- 
ing list of businesses find air 
freight the fastest, cleanest and 
most economical method of reach- 
ing their distribution goals, 

For these reasons the future of 
air freight appears exceptionally 
bright to me, and I share the ex- 
pectations of most airline execu- 
tives that the transportation of 
eargo by air will, in a very few 
years, be more profitable to many 
of the scheduled airlines than the 
carriage of passengers. 


RAIL TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from Page 22) 


will probably be less severe than 
those experienced in 1947. 

If freight traffic continues at 
the expected high level, it is not 
likely that freight car shortages 
will disappear until the number of 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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Solves the PROBLEM... 


Stockpiling incoming material and loading outgoing fin- 
ished goods... that’s the primary function of the In- 
ternational ID-9 Diesel wheel tractor crane, owned by 
the New Holland Machinery Company, New Holland, 
Pennsylvania, in its yard-wide activities. 

The mobile crane will handle 2,000 pound loads at 
an 18-foot radius, 5,000 pounds at a 12-foot radius and 
15,000 pounds at a 5-foot radius. 

And the quick-starting International tractor—full 
Diesel powered—offers matchless operating economy and 
long-lived durability. It is the answer to many of your 
material handling problems. 

Consult your International Industrial Power Dis- 
tributor for further facts and assistance in applying 
International tractors and power units to your material 


handling needs. 






INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 





Industrial Power Division 


CO aes Kian re, 4 ey 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY Tune in a: Melton, “Harvest of Stars” NBC ¢ every Sunday 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL POWER 


CRAWLER AND WHEEL TRACTORS - DIESEL ENGINES - POWER UNITS 
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Whois the Typical Air Shipper? 


@ He is still in the package phase of business. 


@ He uses air express more than air cargo. 


@ He is more likely to ship than receive by air. 


@ He ships mostly between large centers. 


@ When he uses air cargo, he uses it regularly. 


AST year the Department of 
L Commerce was _ responsible 
for interviewing shippers 

by air in various parts of the 
country... From this study, and 
some of the tables contained there- 
in, it is possible to draw a picture 
of the typical air cargo shipper. 
This shipper is still in the pack- 
age phase of the business, as he 
uses air express more frequently 
and consistently than he does any 
other means of air cargo trans- 
portation. He also is more likely 
to ship by air than he is to receive 
by the same means; he ships be- 
tween large centers rather than 
between large and small centers; 
he uses air cargo services with 
considerable regularity if he uses 





1The complete study entitled, “National 
Air Ca Survey,” was published as U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Industry Report, Do- 
mestic Transportation, June-July, 1947. 
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By JOHN H. FREDERICK ° 
Air Cargo Consultant 


them at all; and his shipments are 
likely to weigh less than 25 Ib. 
each, 

It will be noted in Table 1 that, 
of the instances of use cited by 
shippers, 390, or 44.8 percent, 
used one or more of the air cargo 





“Air Cargo” from Now On 


Directors of Air Cargo, Inc., have de- 
cided to drop the use of the term “air 
freight" as soon as possible and to con- 
centrate on the use of the descriptive term 
“air cargo." The idea is to sell shippers 
on the idea that the scheduled airlines have 
just one service to offer in the shipment of 
property by air, and not two distinct types 
of services—air freight and air express— 
as has been the case up to now. Readers 
of DISTRIBUTION AGE are quite familiar 
with the term AIR CARGO «as this service 
of the airlines has always been so desig- 
nated in its columns.—J. H. F. 








services only for outgoing ship- 
ments; 260, or 29.9 percent, only 
for incoming shipments; and 221, 
or 25.4 percent, for both outbound 
and inbound shipments. It will 
also be noted that air express is 
the predominating service. Of 
the strictly air freight services. 
the scheduled carriers and the 
non-scheduled are running neck 
and neck. It should be noted that 
at the time this survey was made 
the CAB had not as yet changed 
its classification which now per- 
mits the non-certificated carriers 
to operate on a scheduled basis 
under certain circumstances. In 
these tables, therefore, ‘‘scheduled 
air freight’? means the services 
of the certificated airlines and 
‘‘non-scheduled air freight’’ the 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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PALLET LOADING MAGIC 


EW OIL can filling and seaming equipment 
N was recently installed by the Union Oil Co. 
of California. This equipment piled up cases of oil 
faster than could be packed, stacked and taken 
away. After a careful study, company officials 
abandoned the old method of conveyors and hand 
stacking. A new piece of machinery, fully auto- 
matic in operation, now takes cases of oil fed into 
it and lock-stacks them ten to a layer, four layers 
high, on a pallet, and ejects them at a rate of 
15 palletized cases a minute. 


Fig. |. The accelerator conveyor feeds cases directly 
to the roller conveyors which transport them into the 
part of the machine which does the actual palletizing. 














Fig. 3. Here is the pallet elevator. As each layer of 
received by the pallet, the 
elevator automatically lowers the pallet to receive the next. 


o 
Fig. 2. As the cases pass over the accelerator conveyor 
(See Fig. |.) they actuate micro-switches connected with ten cases is automatically 


this panel set-up which controls the operation sequence. 


Fig. 4. Loaded pallets (note lock stacking) are auto- Fig. 5. In addition to stacking, fork trucks transport 
matically transported from the pallet elevator for pick-up loaded paliets to terminals and load them into carriers 
by a fork lift truck which has a tiering capacity of 104 in. for shipment into areas where the pallet pool operates. 
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ARE HANDLING EQUIPMENT PRICES 


INFLATED? 


The absence of materials handling statistics, in the writer's 
opinion, makes a positive “‘yes” or ‘“‘no”’ difficult, but he believes 
that the overall average increase, amounting to about 50 per- 
cent since 1939, is more than offset by improved operating effi- 
ciency resulting from better equipment engineering and construc- 


tion. 


RE prices in the materials 
A handling industry inflated? 

It is difficult to answer this 
question with a positive ‘‘yes’’ or 
‘‘no’’ because, in all discussions 
of price standards, one must take 
into consideration all the factors 
involved before coming to a con- 
clusion. This is difficult in the 
mechanized handling field because 
much of the basic information 
needed to make direct comparisons 
is not readily accessible. Materials 
handling equipment covers so 
great a variety of types and makes 
that it is difficult even to arrive 
at an average increase; however, 
the writer feels that this average 
increase does not exceed the cost 
of equipment in 1939 by more than 
50 pereent. If this figure is cor- 
rect, then we can safely say that 
materials handling equipment 


prices are not inflated. Conse- 
quently, management should base 
its estimates for plant improve- 
ments on the prevailing prices and 
should not look for any appreci- 
able price declines. Such decreases 
are unlikely, irrespective of the 
type of installation contemplated 
—whether it consist of a _ two- 
wheeled hand truck, a tractor, a 
fork truck, an electric hoist, an 
overhead bridge crane, a large 
gantry crane, or a complete con- 
veyor installation. On the other 
hand, if wages are further in- 
ereased and working hours further 
shortened, materials handling 
equipment, like all other com- 
modities, will have to increase in 
price. 

If this increase in price is neces- 
sary, the purchasing executive 
should weigh all of the factors that 





EFFICIENCY 

INCREASE 
PRICE SINCE 
INCREASE cute 


SINCE 
1939 
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By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Consultant 


are known, before the industry is 
condemned for price raising, Let 
us consider a few of the known 
factors influencing prices. Like 
all manufacturers, the producers 
of materials handling equipment 
have been beset by rising costs and 
lessened production, and they have 
met these added charges without 
resorting to substantial increases 
in the selling price of their equip- 
ment. In addition, all types of 
materials handling equipment have 
been materially improved in de- 
sign and in construction. Take 
for example, the two-wheeled hand 
truck. These trucks formerly were 
made only with plain, bearing 
wheels mounted on steel axles. 
Very few, including the rubber- 
tired hand trucks, were equipped 
with anti-friction bearings. To- 
day, two-wheeled hand trucks are 
equipped with rubber tired wheels, 
anti-friction bearings, lubrication 
fittings, specially designed steel, 
wood, aluminum or magnesium 
frames, foot brakes, and other ac- 
cessories—all of which make for 
easier handling of materials. These 
improvements necessarily cost 
more money, but the price of this 
more modern equipment cannot 
be compared with the cheap con- 
struction of the past. 

If manufacturers were building 
trucks of obsolete design, we 
doubtless would find that the 50 
percent average increase in cost 
would most likely apply; a hand 
truck which previously cost $7.20 
now might cost $10.80. 

In the case of gravity roller 
conveyors, these have increased in 
price per foot, but there have been 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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; Exide BATTERIES 
In a recent national survey made by a the essential characteristics demanded of 
leading industrial publication, 81.1% of a battery for electric industrial truck 
electric industrial truck users expressed a service—(1) high power ability, (2) high 
preference for Exide-Ironclad Batteries. efficiency, (3) great ruggedness, and (4) 

r is . parr 

ta Such overwhelming preference for the long life. These characteristics are due to 

wn Exide-Ironclad Battery is based upon user the special construction of the Exide- 

ie experience. This unique battery has, dur- Ironclad Battery, especially its rugged, 

ers : ae 

an ing the past 35 years, proved itself to be a tubular positive plate. 

ind thoroughly dependable, safe and efficient 

ote power source for all makes and types of 

ou “tae , 

nn electric industrial trucks 

pt Different from all other batteries in con- 

ave struction as well as in performance, the 
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20 Write for further particulars and FREE copy of Exide- 

Ironclad Topics, which covers latest developments in 

ler material handling and shows actual case histories. 

in 

en 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 * Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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CROSSOVER BRIDGES 


. . . for the modern freight terminal and warehouse 











—Photographs from the Whiting Corp. 


Top. Ten ton handpower crossover bridge mounted on roller bearing wheels. 
Deck ends and side guards can be lowered and bridge pushed under platform. 


Center. Depressed type bridge in raised position, allowing transfer of ma- 
terials across it. Note rails, which coincide with ground rails when lowered. 


Bottom. Overhead type bridge lowered into position for use. Bridge rises at 8 
ft. per minute to 22 ft. above rails, allowing room for man standing on box car. 


Choosing a Business Location 


On-the-Spot Observation Necessary 


Many factors must be taken into con- 
sideration by the man deciding where to 
locate a new business, and much care must 
be taken in this study, is the opinion of 
Sarah C. Saunders, Div. of Small Business, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, writing in DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 
Although it is impossible to lay down defi- 
nite rules for the establishment and location 
of a new business, these few principles may 
be said to be significant: 


1. The trade situation. 
ness establishments are there in the town? 
How many people do they employ? What 
is their payroll? U. S. Census of Business 
and Rand McNally Atlas and Market Guide 
will give these figures. 


How many busi- 


and dissimilar 

businesses in the town will compete in dif- 
*ferent ways for the consumer dollar. The 
income level of the town may be estimated 
from SALES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
indices and federal income tax reports, is- 
sued by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


2. Competition. Similar 


3. Trading area. The town and surround- 
ing towns must be thought of as one trad- 
ing area, and can be estimated by the de- 
livery areas of local newspapers, the bound- 
aries of RFD mail, and bank service; also 
the presence of live business associations is 
an indication of a healthful business atmos- 
phere and a source of information. 


The size of the 
town is of great importance, but the trend 


4. Size of community. 


in population, up or down, may be of even 
The Census of Popu- 
lation will give these figures. 


greater significance, 


5. Kind of people. The occupations, 
habits, and literacy of the inhabitants is 
of importance. A factory town would 
normally offer more of a market for work 
clothes than would a university town, which 
would naturally offer a greater opportunity 


for a bookstore. 


The author goes on to warn that all these 
statistical data, valuable as they are, must 
be supplemented by on-th-spot observa- 
The banks should 


be consulted for information as to the easy 


tions and careful study. 


availability of loans, and the manpower 
supply should be checked. Legal represen- 
tation must of necessity be looked into, 
since any business will need it at some time. 
And of course resources and equipment, 
transportation facilities must be considered, 
and last, but not least, the home com- 
munity, since it is where one's home must 
be. She concludes with these words: ‘Take 
time to go into several promising commu- 
nities, study them carefully, and make a 
final decision only after a point-by-point 
balancing of all available facts." 
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LIET VOUR PROFITG 


with a HYSTER 


THREE REASONS FOR BUYING 
A HYSTER LIFT TRUCK NOW: 


1. You can get current delivery. 

2. Your Hyster distributor specializes on lift 
truck service—has parts and factory 
trained mechanics. 


3. Pneumatic tires on all 7 Hyster models from 
2000 lbs. to 30,000 lbs. capacity. 













Capacity 
Model in Lbs. 
SPD A” FOR UVP. 6 cc cccccccce 2,000 
UU Oe” COP DEW se cccecce ees 4,000 
Pee FOS CMP CUP sc wc ccecccese 7,500 
YSten "150" FORK TYPE... ...cccvee 15,000 
HYSTER KARRY KRANE.............. 10,000 
HYSTER “M” STRADDLE TRUCK........ 12,000 
HYSTER "MH" STRADDLE TRUCK ....... 30,000 


Hyster moves fast —stacks high — performs 
surely and smoothly. Operating and 
maintenance costs are extremely low. 
Pneumatic tires save floors, are 
easier on loads, can go anywhere. 
. See your nearest Hyster distributor. 
Write for catalogs. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 


2940 N.E. CLACKAMAS ST., PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1840 NORTH ADAMS STREET, PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
1040 MEYERS STREET, DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


HYSTER “40” — 4000 pounds 
capacity. Handles 7 out of 10 
materials handling jobs. Fast. 
High lift. Heavy duty car loader. 


See all Hyster models 

at Booth 319 and 331, 
Materials Handling Show, 
Cleveland Auditorium, 
January 12-16. 





SEE YOUR HYSTER DISTRIBUTOR FOR CURRENT DELIVERY 


ALASKA—Northern Commercial Co. HONOLULU, T. H.—Electric Steel Foundry Co. PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Equipment Sales Company 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A.S.Rampell INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Central Rubber & Supply Co. PITTSBURGH, PA.—Equipco Sales Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—L. S. Teague Equipment Co. PORTLAND, ORE.—Hyster Sales Company 
oo Mg Equipment Co. =v ANSAS CITY, MO.—Industrial Power Equipment Co. ST. JOHNS, N. F.—City Service Company, Lid. 


A.R. Williams Machy. Western, Lid. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Hyster Company 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Oral T. Carter & Associates 
CLEVELAND, O.—Morrison 

DALLAS, TEX.—C. H. Collier Co. 
DENVER, COLO.—Paul Fitzgerald 
DETROIT, MICH.—Bentley & Hyde 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Bentley & Hyde 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 

A. 8. Williams Machy. Co., Lid. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Hyster Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Embry Brothers, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Hyster Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—W. S. Nott Company 
MOBILE, ALA.—S & T Equipment Co., inc. 
MONTREAL, P. Q.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Lid. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Hyster Company of Louisiana, Inc. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—Eastern Industrial Sales Co. 
OTTAWA, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Lid. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Rapids Handling Equipment Co. of Phila., Inc. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Whearton L. Peters 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH— Arnold Machinery Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Hyster Company 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Hyster Company 

TORONTO, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Lid. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Lid. 


VICTORIA, B.C.—A.R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 


YUKON TERRITORY —Nerthern Commercial Co. 


In addition to above, Hyster Export Dealers are located in 30 foreign countries. 
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IS TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 
NON-PRODUCTIVE ? 


y 





Ewing Galloway, New York 


Results are the only real criterion of the ‘productivity’ of the expert traffic 
manager . . . There are few large shippers or receivers who, once having 
established traffic departments, have seen fit to dispense with them when the 
“going is hard” for business. 


my lap. You have some 

experience in problems of 
distribution of goods; so I came 
to you for some advice. There is 
one solution you may have in mind, 
however, which is entirely out of 
the question. We cannot consider 
putting a permanent traffic man- 
ager on our payroll. That just 
doesn’t fit into our budget.’’ 

This was the statement of one 
of my friends, who recently went 
to work for one of the old line 
firms of Los Angeles—a firm which 
stands high in its field, the manu- 
facture of industrial steel prod- 
ucts, principally for oil field use. 

I asked my friend to elaborate, 
and he obliged. It seems that his 
company operates on the principle 
of a limited non-productive staff 
organization. There are a general 
manager, an accounting depart- 
ment, a purchasing department, 
an export department—for this 


“a HAVE a traffic problem in 
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TRANSPORTATION 


By RAYMOND KAY 
Special Correspondent 


firm’s output is a heavy overseas 
mover—a sales department, a few 
technicians; not much more. The 
rest of the operation is manufac- 
turing labor and its supervision. 
Clearly, my friend stated, there is 
no place for a traffic manager. And 
yet, there is a large warehouse and 
branch plant in Texas and another 
in Portland, Oregon! 

‘*What specifically made you 
come to me?’’ I asked. 

‘*Well,’’? he began, ‘‘we ran an 
audit on our old freight invoices. 
There were some small recoveries 
of overcharges. Naturally we 
don’t like to see the money drib- 
bling away, if we can pick up a 
few tariffs or classifications and 
fit the audit of these bills into our 
present set-up.’’ 

**T suppose the audit firm made 
a suggestion that you hire them 


for a retainer fee,’’ I remarked. 

‘‘Why, yes. They did. How 
did you know ?”’ 

The amount of the retainer fee 
that had been suggested was men- 
tioned in the course of the ensu- 
ing conversation. It was about 
a quarter of the amount that would 
have been required to pay a traffic 
manager’s salary. The question 
then came up: could an outside 
audit firm do a quarter of a com- 
pany-employed traffic manager’s 
work for this particular organiza- 
tion ? 

In the first place, we agreed 
that without any supervision of 
traffic my friend’s company was 
going to continue to take substan- 
tial losses in its domestic trans- 
portation bill. Where, then, could 
economies be gained under ideal 
conditions ? 

First of all, there were loss and 
damage claims. No such claims 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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SHALL WE SHIP BY BOAT? PLANE? TRAIN? TRUCK? WHAT ROUTE? 


SHALL WE USE CARTONS? BOXES? CRATES? KNOCKDOWN? ASSEMBLED? 


WHAT DOES THE LAW SAY? 


SHALL WE 


WANTED 





ESTABLISH WAREHOUSES 


HES? 
ACTORIES? BRANC 
ics JOBBERS? 






Trained MEN to answer TRAFFIC Questions 


ODAY there is no field of business 
that offers more opportunities than 
your own field—traffic. 

Faced with using a national trans- 
portation system that deals with $3,000- 
000,000 payments to 1,000 railroads every 
year and increasing sums to truck opera- 
tors—faced with 500,000 changing tariffs 
to 30,000 important shipping points— 
faced with almost daily new develop- 
ments in scheduling shipments by boat, 
truck, plane and train, in containers of 
wood, metal, paper and fiber-board — 
business is constantly calling for help — 
trained help. Already you yourself know 
something of these problems. But sup- 
pose that today, right in your own office, 
it suddenly became possible for you to 
take over the Traffic Manager’s desk. 


What a break! Instantly you think of 
the splendid opportunity ahead, the good 
salary the position pays, the power and 
authority and respect you command. 

But, even as such thoughts flash 
through your mind, there comes the 
thought of added responsibility. 

Will you be able to answer the hun- 
dreds of questions that will come up on 
classifications, rates, tariffs, laws, and 
regulations? 

Will you correctly answer such ques- 
tions, knowing all the time that a single 
wrong answer may cost your firm thou- 
sands of dollars? 


You Can Fit Yourself 
to Answer! 


On your present job you probably en- 
counter few such problems. How sure 
do you feel that given such a glorious 
opportunity you could make good? 

There’s not a man in a thousand in 
your position who wouldn’t pull some 
boners—yet, there’s probably not more 
than one man in a hundred who couldn’t 
train himself so as to come through such 
a test with flying colors. 

How? By training himself along those 
lines that so many present day traffic 
managers have followed—the LaSalle 
Problem Method of Traffic Management 
training. 

LaSalle traffic training has been formu- 
lated by experienced traffic men for men 
just like you. Many of today’s traffic 
managers have studied it, gained by it, 
in many cases attained their present envi- 
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able positions because of it. Hundreds of 
additional men, now tops in their field, 
have contributed to its building and are 
advising so that it stays up-to-the-minute, 
practical, useful, profitable. 


What is the secret of this training 
which is so outstanding in its reputation 
and accomplishments? Why has it helped 
so many traffic executives to advance 
themselves? 


There is no secret. 


Although the method is original with 
LaSalle, it’s such a common-sense pro- 
cedure that you'll instantly see its ad- 
vantages. It consists of your solving prac- 
tical and actual trafic problems over and 
over again—starting with the easy oncs 
and working up by degrees to the most 
complex and difficult ones. 


You Train Under Experts! 


All che time you work with a staff of 
ractical trafic men—experts every one. 
magine what you could learn if your own 

company’s Trafic Manager had the time 
to coach you personally as many 
hours a week as you cared to have 
him. Imagine that in addition to 
your own Traffic Manager you 
could command the help of other 
expert trafic managers—ask 
them questions, enjoy their 
expert advice, suggestion, 
and assistance. How long 
would it be before you, too, 
had mastered the intrica- 
cies of executive traffic 
control? 

Such coaching, such ques- 
tion-and-answer training, such 
help with all the common (and 
most of the uncommon) 
traffic problems, is what, 
in essence, the LaSalle 
traffic experts ¢ 
offer you. aye 


¢? 
Se Please send me your free booklet about 
PG Traffic Management and your Training. 














a * © 
¢ s 
0" FREE *,, 
TRAFFIC “*¥%, 
MANAGEMENT “S.2, 
BOOKLET ‘Se 


The training is based on manuals, prob- 
lem sheets, and practise material which 
has been reviewed by 175 of the country’s 
leading traffic executives. Constantly it 
changes, constantly it is improved, con- 
stantly it incorporates the newest and 
best practice for choosing the latest and 
most profitable transport facilities. 

This country’s vast and complicated 
transportation system is today growing 
by the minute. New opportunities are 
presenting themselves week in and week 
out for the men. who are trained to 
grasp them. 

Already you have a foothold in this 
great field of opportunity. Already other 
men just like you are preparing to scale 
the heights of opportunity with the aid 
of LaSalle’s sound training. Are you any 
less ambitious that these other fellows? 


Write For This Free Book! 


Don’t hesitate! At least investigate the 
very remarkable possibilities right in the 
field which you have already en- 
tered. Let us send you a copy 
of the fascinatirg book 
pictured here. In its 
48 interesting pages 
you'll find many facts 
about men who are 
benefiting by LaSalle 
traffic training. Only 
when you have read it can 
you understand what amaz- 
ingly desirable opportunities 
may lie ahead for you! 
~ There is no obligation 
whatsoever when you 
send for this book. 
Fillin the coupon 
and mail it to- 
day. 
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The 80th Congress considered a great mass of 
transportation matter, but enacted very few 


THE 


new laws . . . There is a good chance that 
some pending legislation will be enacted in 
the regular session beginning this month. 


URING the past year the 
D 80th Congress considered 

a great volume of trans- 
portation matters but enacted 
very few new laws and amended 
very little old legislation. The ma- 
jority of the most pressing bills 
are still in suspension, but are 
assumed to have a good chance of 
becoming law, either at the special 


session, or the regular session, 
which in theory will begin in 
January. Bear in mind, however, 


the hope of new. laws is always 
colored by the thought of probable 
opposition from the White House. 
Presidential approval is often 
withheld, sometimes because the 
Executive sincerely does not think 
the proposed law is good sense or 
policy, but probably more often 
because it comes from the Republi- 
ean leadership. 

When they left in July, many 
Congressmen on the Democratic 
side of the aisle were very certain 
they would be back by mid-Novem- 
ber. They had apparently re- 





ceived their cue from the White 
House. It seemed very certain 
there would be a special session 
when the tensions became more 
critical in October, and when the 
President called for reports on 
the state of the union from the 
various major departments of the 
government. It is reported that 
some of these departments, presum- 
ably the Department of National 
Defense, intimated that conditions 
might develop in the international 
economy—not necessarily warlike 
—that might be more expediti- 
ously handled if the nation’s busi- 
ness could be conducted under the 
restraints of a state of emergency. 
It is the business of the Congress 
to declare such a state of emer- 
gency. Undoubtedly the Presi- 
dent felt that some of his burdens 
would be lightened if he had the 
Congress here to make some essen- 
tial decisions. The impression 
here is that the Congress will be 
in continuous session from now 
until next summer, with an oc- 
easional period of holidays, such 
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By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 
Washington Correspondent 


as will come during Christmas and 
New Year weeks, 

The most outstanding bills of 
interest to the distribution econ- 
omy awaiting further action in- 
clude the proposed law to exempt 
carrier agreements from  anti- 
trust laws, when such exemption 
is approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and the 
bill affecting reorganization in 
Congress itself of some of the new 
procedures which have been found 
rather difficult. Incidentally, the 
elaborate establishment of experts 
to aid the various members of 
Congress, and its different com- 
mittees, has not been quite such 
a glorious achievement as was pre- 
dicted. In some cases the experts 
have apparently been chosen more 
for their political utility than for 
their economic or technological 
usefulness, as experts or as admin- 
istrators. In other words, these 
nice juicy jobs are good coins to 
pay off political debts, or to stock- 
pile political credit. 

Another bill awaiting action is 
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YOU CAN 
STACK A 
TON OF 
BEEF... 














... for less than the Price of a “Frank” 


There's real economy in moving and high- 
stacking material with Yale-power instead 
of man-power. Whether it be beef. steel. 
flour, cement or castings, the results are the 
same: more output per manhour, increased 
production, lower unit cost . . . faster, safer, 
more efficient handling. Piece-by-piece re- 


handling is eliminated. time and effort saved, 


pre 


INDUSTRIAL SCALES + HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC + TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC 





ceiling-high stacking saves storage space. 

Find out today how Yale Trucks can help 
you save money on your material handling 
operation by cutting your handling costs. 
Telephone our nearest representative, or 
write direct to: The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co., 4530 Tacony St., Philadelphia 


24, Pennsylvania. 


MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 


CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS...SAVES TIME... SAVES EFFORT... PROMOTES SAFETY 












Now you can achieve greater ease of material handling and 
economy than ever before. Use the WorKSAVER Electric Lift 






Truck. This modern, cost-cutting production tool does a com- 






plete job—lifts by electric power, travels by electric power. It 






reduces material handling to little more than a strolling and 






steering operation. 
With a WorksAVER you can pick up and “walk off” with 









loads up to 3 tons. It has two safe forward and reverse speeds 









with finger-tip control. Compactly built, the WorksaverR can 


AVAILABLE 
IN 6 MODELS 


Low Lift Platform 
High Lift Platform 
Pallet + High Lift Fork 
Tractor + Tin Plate 






be maneuvered easily in congested areas, along narrow pas- 






sages and around sharp corners. 






Let the WorKSAVER wipe out delays, conserve energy, cut 






production costs—for you. It is available in the six models 
indicated at the right. Send today for full details. Address: 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 4530 Tacony St., Phila. 24, Pa. 






















WORKSAVER Love Fiche 


CUT PRODUCTION COSTS...SAVE TIME ...SAVE EFFORT... PROMOTE SAFETY 
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for less than the 





e+» WHEN YOU LIFT IT WITH A YALE — 


It would take a lot of time, and muscle to handle the kind of tonnage a Yale 


Hoist can take care of in a day. Yet it’s no trick at all for a Yale Cable King 


Electric Hoist to handle tons and tons of material all day long with ease, speed This material handling handbook, 
. the first of its kind ever to be of- 


and safety. And the cost per ton is only a few cents. Compare this with what fered, shows you how to measure 
your present material handling costs 

it’s costing you to do the job with muscle power. and how to cut them, Send for your 
. : free copy today. Ask for the “How” 
When Yale power replaces manpower, you get more output per manhour, honk. Adiveiss The Valo Dowes 


Manufacturing Co., 4561 ‘Tacony 


lower cost per ton of material handled. That's why it will be worth your while geet age 
. ° S1., Philadelphia, Pa. 


to get all the newest facts on Yale’s material handling methods and machinery. 





MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 


CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS ...SAVES TIME... SAVES EFFORT...PROMOTES SAFETY 
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This new Yale Load King Dormant Plat- 
form Scale is the result of more than 3 
years of improving and redesigning what 
was to start with one of the most durable. 
precise instruments on the market—the 
Kron Seale. 

Yale Engineers, applying their knowl- 
edge gained by years of experience in de- 
signing material handling machinery. have 
designed a scale that has features not con- 
tained in any similar type scale. Most im- 
portant of which are: all-steel construc- 
tion, outboard corner support bearings 
(see detail at right), improved dial mech- 
anism and an overall simplicity of con- 
struction; all of which will result in far 
less maintenance with a substantial in- 
crease in scale life. 

Send today for Booklet PT1L4IC, Ad- 
dress: The Yale & ‘Towne Manufacturing 
Company, 4530 Tacony Street, Philadel- 


phia 24, Pennsylvania. 













UNIQUE BEARING 
CONSTRUCTION GIVES YOU 
THESE MONEY-SAVING 

ADVANTAGES 


As you can see by the diagram below, it is 


















impossible for the platform to tilt because 





all corner support bearings are outside the 







eye. 99 4 
live platform area, assuring accurate 





“IT’S weighing on any part of the full-floating plat- 


form. There can be no tipping action no mat- 











ter where loads are placed on the platform. 








Excessive wear on pivots and bearings is 
eliminated, There can be no sliding motion 
of the pivots. Shock loads do not destroy 
their accuracy. And, because the lever SVS- 







YALE” 


tem is welded steel, breakage under such 





loads is impossible. 


“<< ~Ss The resultant advan- 
AY 

41 tages fo you are: 

/ x 1. Prolonged scale 
| 


accuracy. 









2. Lowest possible 
maintenance costs. 


3. Increased scale life. 







4. No time lost due to 
tie-ups for repairs. 


SEE YALE SCALES IN ACTION! 


NATIONAL MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION 
Cleveland Auditorium, Jan. 12-16 - Booths 125-130 
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the proposed repeal of the Crosser 
Act, in whole or in part. The 
Crosser Act materially increases 
railroad retirement taxes and 
benefits provided by the Railroad 
Retirement Law and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Senator Clyde Reed’s S. 110, the 
Carrier Agreement bill, passed the 
Senate, but is snagged in the 
House. It is expected to pass. 
The Bulwinkle Bill, H. R. 221, 
was reported favorably, but the 
report came at the eleventh hour 
of the last session, when action 
was impossible. It is expected to 
pass both the House and Senate 
without any undue opposition. 
This bill, and the Reed carrier 
bill, however, are expected to run 
into difficulties when they reach 
the White House. The President 
is reported to dislike them. The 
Mahaffie bill, which would enable 
railroads in financial tangles to 
adjust their debt structures with- 
out resort to bankruptey proceed- 
ings, was passed by the House dur- 
ing the last session, but was held 
up in the Senate for action in a 
future session. It also is certain 
that hearings will begin promptly 
in determining the fate of the 
proposal to repeal the Crosser Act. 
Hearings also are imminent on 
H. R. 3150, the Howell bill, which 
provides maternity benefits, non- 
occupational sickness and acci- 
dents benefits, and reduces the 
3 percent tax on the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act as applied to the 
unemployment insurance system. 
The Hawkes bill, S. 670, which 
corresponds in the Senate to the 
Howell bill, was postponed for 
consideration because it was 
‘sharply opposed by the railroad 
unions and brotherhoods. They 
did not want the Crosser Act of 
1946 changed in any way. Rail- 
roads and other transportation 
interests seek the changes. 
Senate Joint Resolution 111, 
which proposes to develop an in- 
ternational hydro-electric project 
on the St. Lawrence River and 
a seaway from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic, was favorably re- 
ported by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. It provides a plan to make 
the project self-liquidating and 
self-supporting. It is chiefly bene- 
ficial to Canada, and in a lesser 
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degree, to New York State, The 
report recommended that the Reso- 
lution be brought before the Sen- 
ate for consideration during the 
first week of the next regular 
session. A vigorous effort will be 
made to pass the Resolution, but 
there seems some doubt about 
affirmative action. It will ap- 
parently be one of the hotly de- 
bated issues of the Congressional 
year of 1948. Another subject 
will be the shortage of freight cars, 
and the distribution of the ve- 
hicles. The discussions and testi- 
mony recorded in the hearings of 
several Congressional committees 
cover hundreds of pages, and are 
in the process of careful study for 
further hearings in 1948. The 
supply of freight cars is still be- 
low the monthly requirements. 
Only in October of 1947 was the 
production of new freight cars 
slightly in excess of the require- 
ments. Just over seven thousand 
new freight cars were delivered. 
But it is not anticipated that this 
average can be kept up. The 
steel which is increasingly needed 
for the European program is 
bound to cut down ear production. 
The special grand jury which was 
charged. with the task of investi- 
gating monopolistic practices in 
freight car building was recessed 
in November for an _ indefinite 
period. One of the jurors dis- 
qualified himself by admitting 
that he is prejudiced against 
“large corporations’. This bias 
obviously made the work of the 
jury inadmissible for proper de- 
cisions and conclusions. It is not 
known how the situation can be 
corrected, This is the second time 
the jury chosen for the purpose 
has been recessed. The first body 
was dismissed early in September 
with the explanation that it was 
overworked. Senator Clyde Reed, 
Kansas, will try early in 1948, 
if not before, to assemble the 
freight car builders and the steel- 
makers in order to discover 
whether or not it is possible to 
devise a way by which the builders 
may obtain an adequate supply 
of metal despite European de- 
mands. 

The House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee has is- 
sued its first brief report on the 
national inquiry into the over- 


all transportation situation, par- 
ticularly with regard to the 
questionnaire sent out to various 
parts of the transportation econ- 
omy in order to determine whether 
the railroad, bus, truck, aircraft, 
and inland waterway services 
might be able to devise a program 
of coordination. The committee 
seems to be encouraged to hope 
that the summary of the informa- 
tion indicates the problems of 
rates, classifications, interchange 
of services, and various combina- 
tions may be clarified and resolved 
into a workable program. After 
hearing the report the House 
voted to continue the inquiry. 
There will be increased activity 
in Congress on the problem dur- 
ing the session which begins in 
January. 


During October the Department 
of Justice filed a complaint with 
the ICC against 719 railroads to 
recover overpayments collected 
from the government on war-time 
shipments of inert explosives and 
ammunition. Another complaint 
asks that the same railroads be 
compelled to make restitution for 
overcharge on shipments of hot 
explosives, and for shipments of 
tents and tarpaulins. The pro- 
ceeding is the result of an in- 
vestigation by a Congressional 
committee which came to the con- 
clusion that the charges were un- 
justified. 

The railroads, on the other 
hand, after the award of an in- 
crease of 1514c. an hour in wages 
by an arbitration board in Chi- 
cago, appealed to the ICC for a 10 
percent increase in freight rates. 
The railroads revealed that the in- 
crease, granted to one million non- 
operating employes, will cost the 
country’s railroads an additional 
438 million dollars each year. The 
appeal showed that wages have 
increased over 52 percent since 
1941, while freight rates are only 
17 percent higher, In October 
the commission ordered the 10 per- 
cent increase in freight rates, ex- 
empting only iron ore, coal, coke, 
and lignite, which were specified 
for particular increases. It is 
estimated the overall increase 
ordered will produce another 41 
million dollars monthly in revenue 
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THE TYPICAL AIR SHIPPER—(Continued from Page 40) 





Table 2 


Area of Use of Air Cargo Service, by Types of Service 
{As Reported to the U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Feb., 1947) 


Non- 
Scheduled scheduled Air Air 
Total Air Air Cargo Freight 
Area of Use Instances Express Freight Freight n.o.s. _n.0.8. 
Between large centers* .. 163 25 28 22 22 
Between large and small 
centers* ... Bats 34 6 12 2 2 
Between small centers ... | 0 0 0 0 
Between continental U. S. 
and points outside 
Es 124 17 19 23 i 
Grand total, instances ... 322 48 59 47 36 


. .(n.0.s—Not otherwise specified) 


*In some cases, the trips were from or to airports in small towns near large centers, 
which towns were assumed to be suburbs and thus part of the large centers. 





services of the many air cargo 
operators particularly active in 
1946 and the early part of 1947 
on a strictly irregular schedule 
basis. 

Air express accounted for 407, 
or 46.7 percent, of the 871 in- 
stances of air cargo use reported 
by the 620 shippers interviewed 
in the department survey; sched- 


uled air freight for 129, or 14.8 
percent; non-scheduled air freight 
for 128, or 14.7 percent; air cargo, 
not otherwise specified, for 102, or 
11.8 percent; and air freight, not 
otherwise specified, for 104, or 
12.0 percent. If all instances of the 
use of air freight, scheduled or 
nonscehduled, are added together, 
they comprise 41.4 percent of the 
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Phone your Braniff office or write Air Cargo Department 
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Table | 


Use of Air Cargo by Type of Service 
(As Reported to the U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, Feb., 1947) 


Inbound and/or Out- Number of 
bound Movement, and Instances 
Type of Service of Use 
Shippers (but not Receivers) 
ESE ene 173 
Scheduled air freight ae de Paw eaty: «Mae 
Nonscheduled air freight oe 
ee 
i Te GR. cea cicccccse 
ME BU cénca co seneenwee 390 
Receivers (but not ipgonet 

..Air express . (peteeeseenee 
Scheduled air freight waeneeewcae 
Nonscheduled air — = taceoteSaaee, Com 
Air cargo, n.o.s. ..... vinelew apne: 0 
Mir WE BER ccevcssacscse 
a a reer ee ee 

Shippers and Receivers seeand 
Air express ... ace caeaie 
Scheduled air freight een ee CARO 
Nonscheduled air freight e-eerer 37 
| ae eee 
PF DER, RB. 5 os 6 cccdscecsews 15 
Ee eS 

All air cargo users cent 
Air express ... plaiea tee aioe Te 
Scheduled air freight Pesce sais alle A 
Nonscheduled air — Aa ok Ae 128 
Air cargo, n.o.s. .... ae. achotace a 
7 ee ae 
| eee 


(n.0.s.—not otherwise specified) 





total instances reported, com- 
pared with 46.7 percent accounted 
for by air express, 

It will be noted in Table 1 that 
some differences exist in the ex- 
tent to which a given air cargo 
was used for inbound, or out- 
bound, or inbound and outbound 
movement. For example, the use 
of air express was reported rela- 
tively more frequently in the cases 
of companies who only ship by 
air than in the case of companies 
who either only receive by air or 
both ship and receive. The dif- 
ferences in this respect are, how- 
ever, not particularly marked and 
warrant no final conclusions re- 
garding the relative use of various 
types of air cargo service for in- 


bound and/or outbound move- 
ments. 
The chief conclusion to be 


drawn from Table 2 is that air 
cargo movement is predominantly 
between large centers of popula- 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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CAR SHORTAGE 
(Continued from Page 32) 


or movement. Similar reports re- 
specting loaded cars delayed over 
three days for unloading or move- 
ment are also made except in the 
ease of company coal, which is 
reportable if delayed over five 
days. Likewise, storekeepers fur- 
nish daily telegraphic reports of 
cars in which company material is 
earried and not promptly placed 
for unloading. These reports from 
agents and storekeepers are analy- 
zed and immediate action taken by 
telephone or telegram to get cars 
released and moved. 

In addition to these special re- 
ports, arrangements have been 
made for assembling, in the office 
of the chief dispatcher or division 
ear distributor, an extra copy of 
agents’ yard checks (daily reports 
of freight cars on hand), which 
are forwarded each day to the 
bureau in Omaha, by airmail from 
distant points and by train mail 
from nearby points. These reports 
are checked in the bureau office 
and cases of excessive delay or mis- 
handling of equipment are imme- 
diately corrected by telephone or 
telegraph. 

From these reports special state- 
ments are compiled, listing all ex- 
cessively delayed cars and mis- 
handling of equipment, ‘which 
statements, with constructive com- 
ments, are promptly mailed to var- 
ious departments for immediate 
corrective action. 

Circulars and _ special orders 
from the Assn. of American Rail- 
roads, and those issued by the man- 
agement concerning car efficiency, 
relocation of equipment, car ser- 
vice rules, ete., are reissued and 
mailed to all concerned and fol- 
lowed up from time to time to in- 
sure compliance. 

Inspectors carry on an educa- 
tional program by personal con- 
tact, not only for the benefit of 
the new employes but for the re- 
turning servicemen who have been 
away from their jobs for some 
time; also for other employes who 
are not entirely familiar with car 
efficiency work, in a further effort 
to reduce detention of cars and get 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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Whats alike about these diferent businesses 7 









Replacement parts for the 
aviation industry must be 
received fast. This busi- 
ness is a big user of Air 
Express. Speed pays. 


| EF 






Everything from fountain pens to 
serums and medicines flies these days 
by Air Express. Importers and 
Exporters, too, find Speed pays. 


Builders get what’s needed 
the fastest way —by Air 
Express. No holdups! 
Speed pays. 











Speed pays in your business, too! 


Air Express helps keep your business in high gear. Because your ship- 

ments go on ail flights of Scheduled Airlines, there’s no delay. That, 
lus door-to-door service—at no extra cost—makes Air Express the 
fastest possible way to ship. Rates are low: 16 lbs. goes 1400 miles 

for $6.88—4 lbs. for $2.04. Use it regularly. 

e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 
cities at no extra cost. 

e Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 

e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 

Just phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency 


for fast shipping action. 


GETS THERE FIRST 












Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities. 


AUR EXPRESS, A SERVICE 
OF RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY AND 


rue scneputep AIRLINES of tue uniren states 
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MORE PROFITS 


THROUGH 
CONTROLLED 
DISTRIBUTION 


11. 


PERSONNEL AND COMPENSATION 


STANDARDS 


Too much emphasis on either the subjective or the objective 
approach to personnel and compensation problems can be disas- 
frous ... A workable balance between the two must be struck. 


in part, an attempt to re- 
solve subjective and objec- 
tive methods of dealing with 
people. It has been said that 
‘‘markets are people’’ and, be- 
cause it is difficult to be objective 
about people in direct association, 
it is logical that marketing men, 
especially those in sales, should 
have developed strong subjective 
tendencies. It requires conscious 
effort or intensive training to be 
otherwise. It is much more diffi- 
cult to be objective about human 
beings than about machines or 
books of account. But businesses 
are run for profit and there is 
nothing more coldly impersonal 
than a profit and loss statement. 
Too much emphasis on objec- 
tivity, however, can be just as 
ineffective, ultimately, as the other 
extreme. Both exaggerations are 
likely to end badly, but there is 
a healthy, practical balance toward 
which modern personnel manage- 
ment aims. Industrial relations 
managers know that a large pro- 
portion of labor troubles come, 
not from tangible (objective) 
matters of wages and hours, but 
from the imponderables which are 
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Pi oar, an management is, 


entirely subjective. One of the 
eriticisms that may be justifiably 
aimed at @d-fashioned manage- 
ment is the fact that it has al- 
ways tended strongly toward per- 
sonal attitudes. With full reali- 
zation of the need for subjectivity, 
production management, as usual 
far ahead of distribution, now 
takes for granted the value of such 
wholly objective procedures as job 
analysis and evaluation, aptitude 
testing, scientific rating and engi- 
neered compensation plans. While 
these modern methods have become 
standard practice in the plant, 
they are still only strange and dis- 
turbing words in their own mar- 
keting departments. An example 
of the persistent failure of man- 
agement to fathom the funda- 
mental nature of marketing per- 
sonnel requirements is seen in the 
ease of several advertising direc- 
tors who double as managers of 
market research. 

The extrovert nature of most 
sales executives, especially in the 
higher ranks, is a distinct barrier 
to the development of objective 
standards. For that reason there 
is a strong tendency in many com- 
panies to reject all applicants for 





By R. M. COBURN 
Marketing Consultant 


sales and other marketing positions 
who, although strongly qualified in 
every other respect, have not had 
heavy experience in their particu- 
lar industry. Except in the very 
few instances where specialized 
technical qualifications are needed, 
such misunderstanding of person- 
nel specifications can only be at- 
tributed to excessively subjective 
attitudes, which are so easy to 
rationalize and so difficult to over- 
come. 


Scientific management with its 
emphasis on completely objective 
standards, methods and controls 
is, perhaps, the most effective 
means of eliminating fundament- 
ally unprofitable subjective atti- 
tudes and judgments. It provides 
an objectively designed functional 
organization to fulfill current and 
future needs. When the duties, 
the responsibilities and the author- 
ities innate in each function are 
designated by research and an- 
alytical consideration, most of the 
individual personnel specifications 
are automatically provided. When 
you have specified precisely what 
a man must know, what he must 
be able to do, whom he will super- 
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vise and who will direct him, ex- 
actly what authority and respon- 
sibility are involved, you have 
practically described the man him- 
self. Square pegs will be diverted 
from round holes. 


In the master company organ- 
ization it specifies a personnel de- 
partment subject only to top man- 
agement and integrated with other 
major functions. It will indicate 
standard methods to qualify ap- 
plicants technically and _profes- 
sionally, that is, objectively. From 
that point department heads will 
take over and choose between those 
who have qualified. At this point 
judgments may be subjective, be- 
eause it is the executive who has 
to live with the new employe. He 
should have the right to apply 
any yardstick he chooses, but in 
the interest of all concerned—the 
company, the executive himself 
and the applicant—he should not 
have the license to indulge his 
personal bias in the consideration 
of technical qualifications. 


With all individual functions 
described in complete detail and 
with the concept of standards, 
standard practice and controls 
firmly indoctrinated from top to 
bottom, then consistent training, 
development and promotion of 
personnel become themselves stand- 
dard practice. When manage- 
ment knows the exact job to be 
done, the material for training 
and development is already at 
hand. Then, when promotions and 
transfers are to be made, logical 
choices will not be dependent up- 
on personal partiality. Judgments 
based on objective evidence are 
bound to be more correct. 


Scientific management reduces 
the usual heavy and wasteful turn- 
over of rank and file employes. 
By objective matching of man and 
job, by providing standard, proven 
routines and objective yardsticks 
of performance, by the use of ef- 
fective controls and by furnish- 
ing the means and incentive for 
improvement and promotion, it 
creates job security and high mor- 
ale. It represents the company’s 
best efforts to insure to each em- 
ploye that he may have the op- 
portunity to produce at his maxi- 
mum and, what is more important, 
that his efforts and accomplish- 
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The PUL-PAC is a “push-pull” attachment 
which enables a Clark fork truck to lift, 
carry and tier many types of material 
assembled in unit loads based on dis- 
posable or durable sheets of corrugated 
paper, fiber-board or similar inexpensive 
material. 





PULLS THE LOAD 
ONTO THE LOAD-PLATE 


This unique device consists of a 
vertical sliding rack which travels 
horizontally above the truck’s wide 
load-plates, with a gripper device at 
its base. To pick up a load, the rack is 
moved forward and the gripper opens 
automatically to receive the projecting 





1. Pulling the Load Onto the Load-plate 


edge of the load-base sheet. When the 
rack is retracted, powerful hydraulic 
pressure closes the gripper firmly upon 
the load-base sheet; the load then is 
pulled onto the load-plate. See picture 
No. 1. Lifting, tilting and lowering are 
done in the usual manner. 
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Here is the one and only 
method of handling many 
types of unit loads that does 
not require conventional pal- 
lets or skids . . . practical to 
the Nth degree, and destined 
by its merits to be perpetually 
modern... offers unparalleled 
opportunities for big savings 
+ ++ @ method made possible 
by Clark’s revolutionary new 
handling tool—the PUL-PAC. 





2. Pushing the Load Off at Destination 


PUSHES THE LOAD 
OFF AT DESTINATION 


At destination, the operation is re- 
versed. The “‘push’’ mechanism is used 
tc hold the load over the desired area 
while the load-plate is removed. 





TIERS UNIT LOADS 
SECURELY 


With the PUL-PAC, maximum com- 
pactness can be achieved both in 
storage and in freight car and trailer 
shipments; this is an economic advan- 
tage of paramount importance. 


The PUL-PAC has been tested for 
months in various installations and has 
proved highly successful in handling 
many kinds of packaged materials. 


Full details on this remarkable new 
materials handling method and device 
may be obtained quickly by writing to 
the Clark Equipment Company, Truc- 
tractor Division. 


GAS ano ELECTRIC POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


TOWING TRACTORS 








CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION, BATTLE CREEK I!, MICH. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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ments must be recognized. Favor- 
itism cannot flourish in an atmo- 
sphere in which opinions and judg- 
ments are based on accurate and 
objective measurements, rather 
than on haphazard impressions. 
Indeed, such an environment will 
attract capable, sincere and am- 
bitious personnel and just as sure- 
ly discourage the other kinds. 

Compensation plans will prob- 
ably continue to be a source of 
conflict in any kind of economy. 
When they must be formulated in 
an atmosphere of bargaining— 
collective or otherwise—in which 
subjective judgments dominate, 
results are almost certain to be 
unsatisfactory to either side or 
both. Market prices prevail when 
goods are bought and sold and you 
take it or leave it. But progres- 
sive managements today realize 
that human labor is something 
more than a trading commodity. 

There is latent in every wage 
situation an optimum arrange- 
ment which will allow each party 
exactly what he is entitled to, 
based on current conditions. Par- 
ticipants on both sides who are 
sincere will strive to find out what 
that equitable plan is, knowing 
that any advantages gained by 
duress or slick horse-trading must 
necessarily be temporary, unsatis- 
factory and, in the long run, un- 
profitable to everyone. Bombastic 
oratory, name calling, strikes and 
lockouts are poor substitutes for 
reason. They serve only to con- 
fuse further an issue which de- 
mands the best objective methods 
of solution. It must be admitted, 
on the other hand, that the amount 
of intricate and often conflicting 
detail fundamental to any wage 
plan is so enormous that it would 
rarely be possible to negotiate on a 
completely factual level. 

But intellectual honesty on each 
side will demand that the area of 
fact be explored to the practical 
limit. The subterfuge of un- 
founded and conflicting subjec- 
tive opinion is a poor substitute 
for a straightforward attempt at 
a meeting of the minds. It is true 
that recent abortive efforts at 
‘*fact-finding’’ ended in failure, 
but the failure was not of fact- 
finding itself. It was rather the 
unpleasant fact that neither side 
had the slightest confidence in the 
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integrity of the other. 

It must be apparent, then, that 
if a company earnestly wishes to 
ereate and administer sound com- 
pensation plans it can do so best 
under the principles of scientific 
management with its emphasis on 
objective facts. Its three mechan- 
isms will provide thus: 


1. Standards will specify 
precisely what is to be ac- 
complished in the execu- 
tion of given tasks. 
Standard practice will 
designate exactly how the 
jobs are to be done. 

3. Contrdls, first, will meas- 
ure how nearly the agreed 
standards have been 
reached and, second, will 
provide the means neces- 
sary to assure performance 
at standard or better. 


bo 


Sound organization and scien- 
tific personnel management furnish 
the broad background of working 
conditions for productive com- 
pensation plans. The operating 
statement provides the only prac- 
tical basis on which the monetary 
details may be resolved. Net in- 
come, expense, gross and net op- 
erating prefit determine wage 
standard in the long run. 

Salesmen’s compensation chal- 
lenges the principle of scientific 
management at its very founda- 
tion although it is commonly sup- 
posed to deal almost entirely with 
easily measured tangibles. Various 
combinations of commission, sal- 
ary, bonus and expense have, in 
general, the sales dollar as the 
only common denominator. That 
criterion, so obvious and so ac- 
cessible, has been in most cases the 
only basis on which salesmen are 
paid. The fact that there are, 
below the surface, many other 
factors, some tangible, some in- 
tangible, which will determine if 
not today’s then surely tomor- 
row’s sales, is often overlooked by 
harried sales managers. With in- 
adequate staff assistance, contin- 
ually under pressure to produce 
more and more volume to keep the 
plant operating and factory bur- 
den down, it is little wonder that 
they have neither time nor stom- 
ach for anything else. 

Many of them operate almost 
on a day to day basis and the com- 


pensation plans they create reflect 
the shallowness of rule-of-thumb 
management. Vergil Reed said, 
‘‘The invisibility of the obvious 
is the source of many business 
problems.’’ Ask the average sales 
manager what he pays his sales. 
men for and he will reply. ‘‘For 
selling goods.’’ Yet it would be 
obvious to him, if he had the in. 
elination and the time to think 
about it—or a good staff to think 
for him—that salesmen must ac- 
complish a great deal more than 
sales volume if the company is to 
remain continuously profitable. 

Inept management is content 
with data that show but little 
more than sales figures, broken 
down, perhaps, by products with 
a few random, indeterminate odds 
and ends. The data are usually 
expressed as integers: this man 
sold a certain dollar volume, the 
company sold so many of each 
product, and so on. These are 
easily recognizable tangible facts. 
They tell nothing but past history 
and at best they are water over 
the dam. The data which are go- 
ing to determine future progress 
or the reverse are actually intan- 
gibles because they represent rela- 
tionships and correlations between 
eoncrete facts and are usually ex- 
pressed as ratios. For example, 
the direct sales cost of a unit of 
merchandise in a given territory 
may be 42.2c. Another would 
be that salesman Jones averaged 
$387.67 per productive hour last 
period. Ratios such as these when 
established as standards tell in a 
few simple figures the story of 
sales department accomplishments 
and, by comparison with results, 
where it is headed. A few others 
are: 


1. A division of sales through 
all channels of distribution 
to parallel the potentials 
of each. 

2. A healthy ratio of sales to 
large and small customers. 
Not too heavy a percentage 
from too few. 

3. A standard proportion of 
new business to old to in- 
sure growth. 

4. Adherence to a standard 
direct sales cost for each 
territory, expressed both 
as unit costs and as a per- 
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centage of the sales or 
gross profit dollar. 

5. Proportionate sale of dif- 
ferent products in relation 
to market potentials. 

6. When different machine 
groups are used for indi- 
vidual products, the keep- 
ing of sales in direct ratio 
to the productive capacity 
of each group. 

7. Standard number of calls 
and productive hours per 
sale. 

8. Standard dollar value 
(volume or gross profit) 
per call, per sale and per 
productive hour. 


In a previous article there were 
suggested a large number of sales 
department standards, many of 
which are highly useful as bases 
for incentives for salesmen’s com- 
pensation. The efficient salesman 
will work toward these prerequi- 
sites for future success, which may 
or may not tell anything about 
today’s efforts, if he is given the 
incentive to spend his time and 
energy on them. That is why 
straight commission plans, with 
sole emphasis on current sales, 
profitable or otherwise, are funda- 
mentally unsound. Just how un- 
satisfactory a straight commission 
plan for volume only can be, is 
illustrated by the experience of a 
former client. 

It was a small company, annual 
sales about 1.5 million dollars. 
Products, of good quality and 
competitively priced, were sold di- 
rectly to wholesalers, mail order 
concerns and syndicates. The star 
salesman, with the richest terri- 
tory, averaged over 20 thousand 
dollars per year on straight com- 
mission at rates from 214 percent 
to 6 percent of sales. The others 
made between five and seven thou- 
sand dollars. All paid their own 
expenses. The top salesman had 
a national reputation as a ‘“‘big 
man’’ in the industry. He hinted 
that he was indispensable and 
management, awed by his prestige, 
agreed with him. Analysis of his 
territory and activities for the 
previous year, revealed: 


1. The potential was 
enough for 4 men. 
2. He had sold only 34 per- 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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| Get better use of your 
| manpower... faster, more 
effective handling with 
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ARQUHAR FREIGHT CONVEYORS are de- 
signed with one purpose in mind—to 

cut handling costs, no matter what the 
handling problem may be. Farquhar convey- 
ors are flexible, can be set up quickly, singly 
or in tandem, to move packaged materials 
fast, economically, continuously . .. because 
they’re built to “take it.”” For horizontal 
conveying, for loading, unloading, stacking, 
. piling or moving bags, bales, boxes, cartons 
<a from floor to floor . . . see Farquhar first for 
i the right materials handling conveyor for 
your job. Tell us your handling problem; 
we'll see that you get the information you 
need. Write A. B. Farquhar Company, 203 
Farquhar Conveyor Model431-EW Duke Street, York, Pennsylvania, or 614 


for heavy-duty handling of bags, ° : : 
boxes, cartons. . Elm Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Farquhar Conveyor Model 435-FM 
with hydraulic lift for fast and accu- 
rate freight handling. 





PORTABLE OR PERMANENT 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


CONVEYORS 
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ISTRIBUTION is the life 
D line of our economy. With- 

out the free flow of com- 
modities, our tremendous capacity 
for production would mean noth- 
ing. It is to the advantage of all 
to keep our transportation system 
operating as efficiently as we know 
how. 

As important to distribution as 
it is to the methods which pro- 
vide mass production is the prin- 
ciple of standardization. Stand- 
ards offer safety, efficiency, and 
economy. By assuring safety, 
management improves efficiency. 
By unifying design and construc- 
tion, management secures speed, 
accuracy and _ interchangeability. 
By eliminating duplication and 
providing greater interchange- 
ability, management reduces cost 
without sacrificing quality. 

The problems peculiar to dis- 
tribution and transportation are 
manifold. Of the wide range of 
difficulties which might possibly 
be solved by standardization, 
however, two seem to predominate 


—packaging and handling of 
materials. Each is important 
alone and both are so _ inter- 


related that they must be con- 
sidered together. A standardiza- 


Standardization, long recognized as vital to production, is now 
being seen as necessary in distribution for full efficiency at lowest 
cost . . . Packaging and materials handling offer the most fertile 
fields for standardization, and promise most immediate results. 


By CYRIL AINSWORTH 
Technical Director and Assistant Secretary 
American Standards Assn. 


tion program which would more 
adequately coordinate packaging 
and materials handling methods 
would do much to improve distri- 
bution of commodities. 

It may be said that the ideal 
in packaging is to perfect the best 
container as to strength, dimen- 
sions, weight, ete., at the lowest 
possible price for any specific -pur- 
pose. Unfortunately, over the 
years, many conditions—material 
shortages, for instance—have not 
made this ideal possible. That 
this is so can be judged largely 
on the extensive discussions that 
are daily taking place within 
organizations and _ between or- 
ganizations as to ways and means 
of improving packaging. 

Today, some type of container 
is needed for almost every product 
being manufactured. New con- 
tainers in all varieties of shape 
and size are being designed to 
package almost every new prod- 
uct that reaches the market. 
Sometimes these appear to be de- 
veloped chiefly from the point of 
view of aid to sales and little from 
the handling and shipping angle. 

In many eases, too, packages 
have not been adequate to the 
task assigned them. Faulty con- 


TRANSPORTATION 


HANDLING 


tainers have resulted in costly 
breakage and damage during 
handling and _ shipping. Ap- 


proved construction of packages 
according to standard tests and 
standard performance specifica- 
tions would insure that the articles 
would be packed, transported, and 
received at minimum cost with 
freedom from damage and with 
efficiency in handling. This 
would benefit not only the manu- 
facturer of the goods, but also the 
railroad, trucking firm, shipping 
line or airline as the shipper, and 
the insurance company who is 
called upon to pay for damages 
resulting from defective pack- 
aging, as well as the receiver of 
the goods. The package manu- 
facturer would have information 
on which to base his production 
and would be relieved of many of 
the customer complaints which he 
now receives and of the necessity 
of meeting the illegitimate com- 
petition of inferior products. 
That this is so is shown by the 
ever increasing demand for the 
development of a series of stand- 
ards covering the design, con- 
struction, dimensions, quality of 
materials, ete., of original con- 
tainers, shipping containers, and 
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other forms of packaging all 
correlated to facilitate distribu- 
tion and transportation. The de- 
mand, however, has not yet at- 
tained sufficient proportion to 
justify the initiation of a broad 
national program. 

Directly connected with package 
standardization is materials hand- 
ling, which presents perhaps the 
most logical of all places for ap- 
plying standardization techniques. 

Much time and money is wasted 
every year in the moving of ma- 
terials by faulty, badly designed 
equipment. Tie-ups resulting 
from slower materials handling by 
this process prevent highly-paid 
skilled workers from attaining 
their maximum peak. The dif- 
ference between profit and loss 
ean often be traced directly to the 
manner in which materials hand- 
ling is conducted. 

Efficient materials handling, 
however, speeds up productivity. 
It cuts down needless rehandling 
of individual pieces, conserves 
storage space, releases more men 
for other jobs, and assures better 
inventory control of materials. 
The faster loading and unloading 
which results also reduces de- 
murrage charges. 

Tremendous effort was made 
during the war to improve the 
efficiency of materials handling. 
However, greater improvements 
are still to be made through the 
use of standardization techniques. 
One factor, for example, that has 
received little consideration is the 
provision of adequate bridge 
ramps for fork trucks and hand 
truck loading of freight cars. Vari- 
ous state industrial safety commis- 
sions are giving this subject more 
attention from the accident pre- 
vention angle, but as yet no 
specific national standards have 
been established. The determina- 
tion of proper angles of ascent and 
descent, taking into account dif- 
ferences in rail car width with 
consequent differences in size of 
the gap to be bridged, makes the 
problem of designing a standard 
type of bridge ramp a difficult 
one. To further complicate this 
is the difference in distance from 
the top of the rail to the loading 
dock floor elevator and the prob- 
lem of curved trackages. 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Come and Compare! You are cordially invited to visit our 
exhibit and demonstration of Power Driven, Power Oper- 
ated and Hand Operated Materials Handling Equipment at 
its best . . . the result of 33 years experience in designing, 
engineering and manufacturing Power Fork Trucks, 
“JackLift” Power Model Trucks, “JackStacker” Power 
Model Trucks, Hydraulic and Mechanical Handlift Trucks, 
“JackLift” Trucks, Pallet Trucks, Pallet Stackers, Cranes, 
Portable Elevators, Floor Trucks, Skids and Racks. 


WHY BUY LESS THAN THE BEST 
New Catalog on Request 


See you at Cleveland 
- .- but if you can’t 
make it, send for our 
new catalog No. 23. 
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By HENRY G. ELWELL 
Traffic Consultant 


plant of the French Textile 
Corp. seven men had gathered. 
Maybe they welcomed an argu- 
ment that hot, humid day. May- 
be they felt like wrangling. In 
any event, a heated discussion 
soon developed. But, it brought 
forth a needed adjustment in cost 
accounting methods. It all started 
when Jack McCormack, free-lance 
traffic manager, casually re- 
marked: ‘‘Sufficient attention is 
not given to the costs of trans- 
portation in the average manu- 
facturing establishment. Account- 
ing departments furnish segre- 
gated costs of production, sales, 
etc. They should provide similar 
information in relation to trans- 
portation costs.”’ 
Leonard Summers, the corpora- 
tion’s comptroller, exchanged 


ie the conference room at the 





Author’s Note: Names of persons and 
companies are fictitious. 
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Jack McCormack, free lance traffic manager, precipitates a hot 
debate which leads to defining “distribution” and eventual 
agreement on the need for proper allocation of transportation 


costs. 


glances with Fred Dixon, chief 
eost acountant, and angrily ex- 
claimed: ‘‘See here, Jack, you 
are handling the traffic affairs of 
the French Textile Corp. That 
doesn’t give you the right to in- 
terfer in our cost accounting.’’ 

McCormack stiffened. He was 
surprised at this sudden outburst. 
Carefully choosing his words, he 
replied: ‘‘In making that state- 
ment I had no thought of med- 
dling. Nevertheless, the traffic de- 
partment of a company is expected 
to produce best results in its 
sphere. It cannot do this unless 
it has the costs of transportation. 
Here arises a duty of the account- 
ing department. It should supply 
the necessary reports to top 
management and to the traffic de- 
partment.”’ 

‘‘In principle I’m inclined to 
agree with Jack,’’ said Walter 
Tripp, the treasurer. ‘‘On the 


other hand, what are costs of 
transportation? How far should 
segregation be undertaken?’’ 

Carrying on his attack, Sum- 
mers shouted: ‘‘Costs of trans- 
portation include freight paid by 
a consignee on materials and sup- 
plies which he receives on a 
‘freight collect’ basis; freight paid 
by a shipper on ‘prepaid’ out- 
bound shipments; also such 
charges as demurrage, or storage 
when paid by a consignee or 4 
shipper to a carrier. It would 
be useless for the accounting de- 
partment to report such costs to 
the traffic department. That de- 
partment already has the data.’’ 

‘*And that’s your theory as to 
the extent of costs of transporta- 
tion?’’ calmly inquired Me- 
Cormack. 

**Of course,’’ snapped Summers. 
‘‘Any other costs are allocated 
directly to production or to sales. 
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‘‘Seems to me,’’ Dixon inter- 


rupted, ‘‘our Jack is trying to 
step out of his position as traffic 
manager. Perhaps he is posing 
as an expert cost accountant.’’ 


‘‘Nothing of the sort,’’ Me- 
Cormack countered, ‘‘but I do 
know from experience that costs 
of transportation should be con- 
trolled.’’ 

John Hankins, production man- 
ager, now broke in: ‘‘It’s ap- 
parent that Summers and Dixon 
have one viewpoint as against 
another held by McCormack. To 
clear up something in my mind 
I’d like to have Jack give a gen- 
eral answer to Tripp’s question 
‘what are costs of transporta- 
tion?’ ’’ 

Costs of transportation are 
parts of the overall cost of dis- 
tribution,’’ MeCormack began. 

‘“‘Hold on there, Jack,’’ ex- 
ploded Harry Kedney, the sales 
manager, ‘‘how can that be? We 
distribute our products through 
our sales or marketing efforts. 
Are you implying that all costs 
of transportation are chargeable 
to sales?’’ 

**Not at all,’? McCormack main- 
tained. ‘‘Before we go any 
further, though, let us try to 
elarify certain points on which 
there are differences of opinion. 
This diversity is due to not giving 
proper consideration to the entire 
subject.’ 

Jack pointed out that on the 
basis of talks with more than one 
executive it is evident many views 
exist as to the meaning of dis- 
tribution. Some men think of it 
as relating to production. Others 
believe it encompasses only the 
movement of goods from ware- 
houses to customers, or from 
factories to the customers. Market- 
ing is confused with distribution 
by not a few in managerial posi- 
tions. 

**‘Actually,’?’ continued Me- 
Cormack, ‘‘distribution starts with 
the movement of raw materials 
from points of origin and ends 
only when finished products have 
reached the ultimate destinations, 
the final users or consumers. 
This definition has been presented 
by DistrisuTion AGE in its edi- 
torials and articles. No one has 
seriously challenged that interpre- 
tation. Bear in mind that it is 
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Direct shipside rail and truck facilities .. . NO CONGESTION ... . NO 
LIGHTERAGE REQUIRED! 

Modern piers and docks only 7 miles by deep-water channel from the 
open sea ... THE EASTERN PORT NEAREST EUROPE AND SOUTH 
AMERICA! 

Scheduled sailings to all major world ports . . . MORE SAILINGS 


BEING ADDED EVERY MONTH! 


PORT OF 


BOSTON 


AUTHORITY 





Save time ... money ... and headaches! Write today to: 


Director, Port of Boston Authority, Boston. You will receive regular, 
up-to-date information on sailings and other news about the Port. 


PORT OF BOSTON 


COMMONWEALTH PIER NO. 5, BOSTON 10. MASS. 


Branch Offices: 7 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. Tel.: ANDOVER 5536 
1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Tel.: REPUBLIC 5369 
17 Battery Place (Room 2627) New York 4, N.Y. Tel.: BOWLING GREEN 9~- 8362 
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—until this Detroit paint 
manufacturer solved it 


with a BRODSS Lift Truck 


Moving and storing 800-pound drums of paint may not be 
spectacular work. But handling them in quantity was a back- 
breaking, space-wasting job that caused a lot of headaches 
before Rinshed-Mason Company put this ROSS LIFT TRUCK to 
work, It’s typical of the many handling jobs which almost every 
plant has to contend with—jobs which a ROSS with its all-weather, 
all-surface performance will handle a lot better and a lot faster. 

A survey of almost any plant will show up many places where 
hundreds of man-hours could be saved for productive work through 
the use of ROSS Heavy Duty LIFT TRUCKS. Six models, capacities 
5,000 to 18,000 pounds. Hydraulic hoist, gasoline power, 
pneumatic tires. 


cea THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


Pads aa 285 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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applied in a broad sense viewing 
industry, commerce, and business 
as a whole.’’ 

‘We now come to the question 
raised by Kedney,’? MeCormack 
declared. ‘‘Distribution in con- 
nection with a shipper also has 
a restricted, as well as an overall, 
meaning. I have no intention of 
being high-brow, but let’s get 
down to the roots.’’ 

Jack pointed out that the word 
distribution comes from the Latin 
‘‘dis’’? (a parting from) and 
‘‘tribuo’’ (assign), literally de- 
noting the act of disposing by al- 
lotments; the act of dealing out 
to others. ‘‘So you see,’’ stated 
McCormack, ‘‘that is exactly what 
is done when we ship to cus- 
tomers.”’ 


‘*Now let us take the transport- 
ing of materials and products by 
whatever agency may be used,”’ 
McCormack explained. ‘‘The 
word transportation is made up of 
the Latin ‘trans’ (over) and 
‘porto’ (carry). Keeping in mind 
the significance of distribution as 
related to a single company we 
find that its cost of distribution is 
a portion of its cost of transporta- 
tion.’’ 

*“‘That’s all very pretty,’’ 
snarled Dixon, ‘‘but you haven’t 
given us an outline of what you 
contend are costs of transporta- 
tion.”’ 

**Dixon, I’m wondering whether 
or not you are purposely ignoring 
the import of Jack’s description,”’ 
challenged Kedney. ‘‘As for me, 
I’m beginning to understand what 
he is driving at. However, now 
let’s have his outline of the costs 
of transportation pertinent to this 
or any other manufacturing 
organization.’’ 

On a sheet of paper Jack wrote 
for all to see. Freight inwards: 
Freight paid by consignee; in- 
bound demurrage; carrier storage 
charges; special transportation 
charges. Materials handling in- 
wards: cost of unloading; cost of 
moving to stock room; other re- 
ceiving costs after delivery to 
plant. Materials handling out- 
wards: Crating, etc., finished 
goods for shipment; loading to 
ears and trucks; other shipping 
eosts prior to delivery to carriers. 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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Export Traffic on the Mississippi 


The Mississippi River System, with its low transportation 
costs, offers the Middle West a number of advantages 
for the development of trade with Latin America. 


By HAVILAND F. REVES 


Detroit Correspondent 


Three of our major products will 
find their natural outlet to foreign 
markets through these channels: 
grain from the prairie states, auto- 
mobiles from Detroit, and steel 
from Pittsburgh. All, in varying 
degree, are relatively expensive to 
ship by rail, and all justify the 
slightly longer time required for 
water shipment. 

The bulk of the trade to be 
shipped in this manner will be man- 
ufactures rather than raw mate- 


rials. Grain, of course, faces con- 
siderable competition in South 
America. Aside from specialized 


commodities of which cotton per- 
haps is the outstanding example 
our agricultural products cannot 
compete adequately with those 
grown in South America itself. 

Beyond the states that will di- 
rectly benefit from this trade ex- 
pansion lie the provinces of Canada, 
with Ontario, source of most of the 
industrial and mineral output of the 
Dominion, having access to Ameri- 
can waterways. The product of the 
prairie provinces, too, may be ship- 
ped by water from the customary 
ports at the head of Lake Superior. 

Coordination of a large volume 
of such traffic between the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi system 
will require the careful considera- 
tion of the most efficient type of 
cargo carrier to eliminate trans- 
shipment from a lakes ship to a 
river barge. Typical barge traffic 
has never been popular upon the up- 
per lakes because navigation fre- 
quently is dangerous. Construc- 
tion of a coastal channel with fre- 
quent protective harbors may de- 
velop if justified by the traffic po- 
tential. Another possibility is the 
revival of the century-old abandoned 
barge canal across lower michigan, 
originally projected to cut hun- 
dreds of miles from the trip up the 
lakes. 

If transportation costs could be 
reduced so that more American 
steel could be sold in a given South 
American market, and more of that 
country’s agricultural or mineral 
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U. S. Steel photo 


Steamer Leon Frasér, newest ore carrier of Pittsburgh Steamship Co. 
fleet, in process of being unloaded of 16,863 tons of iron ore. 


exports brought back for processing 
or consumption in our inland states 
there would be more business for 
everyone. It also would mean more 
for rail and motor carriers as well, 
since nearly all such cargo would 
have to be shipped to and from the 
ports by these other carriers. 

Before the war, South and Cen- 
tral America took about 20 percent 
of our exports, chiefly in manufac- 
tured goods, and furnished about 
25 percent of our imports which 
consisted for the most part of 
raw materials and agricultural 
products. 

Since prewar and present trade 
sets the overall pattern of probable 
future development, a careful anal- 
ysis of that pattern should point 
to the real cargo potential. Volumi- 
nous statistics compiled by govern- 
mental and other agencies are avail- 
able. Commodities that may find a 
market, imports that may be an- 
ticipated, together with shipping, 
handling, warehousing and other 
activities that may be planned to 


MARKETING 


meet future trade requirements 
may be generally outlined in a study 
of such statistics. 

It is in Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Colombia and Venezuela, together 
with the natural near markets in 
Cuba and Mexico, that the bulk of 
our midcontinent trade may be ex- 
pected to develop. 

Finally, detailed analysis of 
available statistics will reveal those 
commodities which may profitably 
be transported to or from each of 
the various communities or indus- 
tries using the waterway system 
from the nearest ports. 

That the middle west is turning 
to foreign trade for new markets is 
obvious to anyone familiar with the 
economic position of the inland 
states. The Illinois Central recent- 
ly sent two executives to South 
America to promote trade for ship- 
pers along its route. Here along 
the midcontinent waterway is a 
great opportunity for a large vol- 
ume and low-cost expansion of 
trade. 
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TRAFFIC— (Continued from Page 46) 


were mow being filed. Then, there 
were the reels and crates which 
went forward with the freight. 
They were customarily abandoned 
at destination with each shipment 
—written off as a ‘‘necessary’’ 
loss. Cable on reels, it appeared 
in a cursory check of the coastwise 
water tariff applicable to Port- 
land, is set up on a 2,000 pound 
top-limit basis. I asked my friend 
how much the reels weighed, 
loaded with cable. 

‘‘They are very heavy,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘Most of them weigh 
somewhat over a ton.’’ I then 
pointed out the limit to him, and 
suggested that some provision 
should be made for the higher 
load limit without the necessity of 
shipping under class rates. He 
said that his company probably. 
was not even using water routing 
to Portland. He thought they 
might be using rail, and in some 
eases motor carrier transit. I 
asked him if they had to move on 
a fast schedule, No, he thought 
not. 

Asked who was auditing the 
freight invoices of the Portland 
and Texas plants, he replied that 
they come back to the home office 
for a check of rates, but that, of 
course, there was no machinery 
set up to handle them in Los An- 
geles, either. I then asked him 
about the packaging the firm em- 
ployed, and whether anyone had 
attempted to improve it by light- 
ening and strengthening contain- 
ers. It seemed that this, too, had 
been overlooked, except in respect 
to offshore transportation. 

I did not ask him about the liai- 
son between his company and the 
carriers, about the use of passings 
on carload shipments, the develop- 
ment of alternate and best rout- 
ings. I thought I knew the an- 
swer. 

**Look at what we’ve turned up, 
already,’’ I said, ‘‘and we haven’t 
scratched the surface.’’ 

‘‘That,’’ he interrupted with a 
show of impatience, ‘‘is precisely 
why I came to you. I want you to 
tell me what tariffs and classifica- 
tions I will need. Perhaps in a 
few months I can pick up enough 
information to plug some of the 
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holes—the biggest ones, anyway. I 
have enough to keep me going all 
day on my present job, of course, 
but if it means saving money for 
the company, I’ll turn part of my 
time to traffic work. I’m convinced 
that we need something along that 
line.’’ 

‘*No,’’ I put in. ‘‘You aren’t 
convinced yet. Your company is 
too large for these halfway meas- 
ures. If you intend to continue 
growing when the stiff competition 
of next year and the year after 
starts making itself felt, you will 
have to put a man on your traffic 
desk full time—a man who knows 
his way around in the transporta- 
tion business, who can work rap- 
idly and accurately with tariffs, 
and keep earriers in the wind of 
what new traffic you have to offer 
in return for reasonable rates. 
Until you do that, you will never 
enjoy the industrial spread of 
which your firm is capable.’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ he admitted. ‘‘But 
I don’t know how I’m going to sell 
the ‘old man’ on an extra man in 
the office. A traffic manager is 
so damned non-productive!’’ 

Well, that was about the size of 
it. Maybe my job of selling traffic 
management as an economical ad- 
junct to this man’s industry was 
ineffective. Perhaps it is deeper 
rooted than that. Prejudice of top 
management is hard to isolate and 
deal with as it should be dealt with. 
If a traffic manager is non-produc- 
tive in a firm the size of this one, 
the fault lies with the man and 
not with the analysis that shows 
the need for such an employee. 

It may be that I have given the 
impression in this conversational 
report that there is no place for 
the public audit firm. Certainly 


nothing could be farther from 








Transportation Department 


The bill to consolidate federal transpor- 
tation agencies under a Secretary of Trans- 
portation has been referred to a subcom- 
mittee headed by Sen. Capehart of Indiana, 
the bill's author, for study. Plans call for 
the department to take over the ICC, 
Maritime Commission, CAB and CAA. 








actuality. But the determination 
of the optimum point at which 
such services can be used effec. 
tively in place of a permanent 
company-employed traffic man- 
ager lies with the management of 
any firm. The traffic manager is, 
of course, useful only insofar as 
he is able to produce savings in 
cost and betterment of services 
greater than could be obtained in 
any other way. Where volumes 
in transit are exceedingly small, it 
stands to reason that no on-the- 
spot expert can make savings 
greater than his salary. 
Occasionally, when I get such 
inquiries regarding the need of 
some sort of traffic management to 
save the money from ‘‘dribbling 
away,’’ I ordinarily urge the in- 
quirer to go back and check with 
his accounting department, It is 
practical to check the total volume 
of transportation costs, where seg- 
regable, against total production 
and overhead costs during several 
years, and I recommend the check- 
ing of shipping room costs at the 
same time. If a ‘‘past audit’’ has 
been run over a measured period, 
I suggest, as a guide only, the 
measurement of overcharge claims 
collected, in their total amount, 
against gross transportation in- 
voice expenditures. And yet, 
there are so many intangible 
cost-saving features provided by 
a well-organized traffic depart- 
ment, that the inquirer must 
be warned that the result of 
these investigations will give less 
than half a picture of the total 
amounts involved. Experience is 
the only real criterion, which can 
give evidence of the ‘‘productiv- 
ity’’ of the expert traffic manager. 
It should be noted, however, that 
there are very few large shippers 
or receivers, who, once having es- 
tablished traffic departments, have 
seen fit to dispose of them, es- 
pecially when the belt-tightening 
years have descended upon them. 
Other so-called ‘‘non-productive”’ 
entities have been jettisoned dur- 
ing such times, but not the traffic 
department, for that part of mar- 
keting which depends upon dis 
tribution is the prime safeguard 
of black-number accounting and 
probably will long so continue. 
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MARITIME 
(Continued from Page 35) 


gency, is always three times as 
costly as one that is planned care- 
fully and full ahead of the time 
that it will be needed. We now 
have a huge and capable merchant 
marine, but we built it at a tre- 
mendous cost. It is only good 
business practice that we should 
now protect our _ investment. 
While there are still some short- 
ages in this fleet with respect to 
certain types of special purpose 
vessels, by and large it is the 
finest, newest, most efficient mer- 
chant fleet in the world. We can 
keep this fleet at a peak of effi- 
ciency and serviceability at a 
comparatively moderate cost and 
save ourselves the staggering blow 
of another construction program 
in frantic haste in the event of an- 
other national emergency . . . but 
will we do it? 

Private operators of merchant 
ships have taken long strides 
toward their goal of maintaining 
the merchant marine as the finest 
fleet in the world. Private lines 
have proceeded with a tremendous 
program of refurnishing and re- 
fitting wartime ships into peace- 
time vessels on which any Amer- 
ican would be proud to ride as a 
passenger. New types of vessels 
are being planned to round out 
the already versatile fleets of in- 
dividual companies. Training 
schools are being maintained un- 
der government supervision, to in- 
sure a steady flow of carefully 
trained and experienced men to 
fill positions in the new fleet. 

All of these points are indica- 
tions of what is being done, and 
what is planned for the future, 
but it is still not enough to save 
our merchant marine. Either 
through lack of foresight or 
through disregard, the govern- 
ment program regarding the 
American merchant marine is 
pointing to a series of conditions 
that will virtually insure the 
collapse of America as a mari- 
time power. American built ships 
have been sold to nations who are 
already our competitors for com- 
merce on the high seas. In- 
equitable freight rates and high 
operating costs discourage the use 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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FOR THE WORLD’S 
FASTEST STRIP MILL 


Weirton Steel Works, Weirton, W. Va. 





i 
constant power 


WITH READY-POWER-EQUIPPED ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


Illustrated at top is one of two 2250 HP Motors at the 
Weirton Steel Works, Weirton, W.Va. furnishing constant 
power to drive the finishing rolls of the world’s fastest cold- 
reduction strip mill capable of mile-a-minute production. 


Equally constant and dependable is the power provided 
by the Ready-Power gas-electric unit 
on the “Automatic Skylift Giant” 
electric truck shown carrying one of 
the mill’s 30,000 lb. rolls of finished 
strip. For electric trucks of any make 
or type, new or old, where constant 
power for hour-after-hour opera- 
tion is needed—specify Ready-Power. 


™READY-POWER: — 


3834 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 














TRANSPORTATION— (Continued from Page 49) 


for the railroads. This is the 
second increase to become effec- 
tive in less than a year. On Jan. 
1, 1947, a freight rate increase 
of 17.6 percent went into effect. 
The recent 10 percent increase is 
temporary, and is also permitted 
to water carriers and freight for- 
warders. The general permanent 
increase of 26.8 percent requested 
by the railroads is still pending. 
It is anticipated that the increase 
asked by the railroads will event- 
ually be granted as a permanent 
addition to the freight rates. 
Southern railroads were author- 
ized in October to raise their 
coach passenger rates by 12.63 
percent, and parlor car and 
sleeper fares by 6.06 percent. 
The President vetoed S. 1252, 
which brought from Rep. Reed of 


Illinois H. R. 3237. This bill 
would revise the whole railroad 
reorganization procedure and 


establish standards and methods to 
facilitate avoidance of rail insol- 
vencies and bankruptcies. The 
hearings by the House Judiciary 
Committee produced a new bill, 
a redraft with all the essential 
elements of S. 1252 and H. R. 
3237, which was reported as H. R. 
3980. It would have passed the 
House, but could not be cleared 
because the Rules Committee re- 
fused to expedite the necé@ssary 
steps of consideration. The bill 
undoubtedly will pass in the ses- 
sion beginning in January. The 
Senate has the complementary 
bill, S. 249, which has not been 
reported out of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 


mittee, It awaits action in the 
next session. 
Both the House and Senate 


Committees on Interstate Com-’ 
merce have held hearings on the 
appeal of the steamship lines that 
they be permitted to apply for 
certificates to operate airlines on 
the same basis as other applicants 
—meaning, of course, the same as 
the lines wholly devoted to air 
service. The appeal also involves 
basically the right of railroads and 
bus lines and other transportation 
interests to operate auxiliary air- 
lines. No. action has been taken 
by any Congressional committee. 
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It is probable the decision will be 
delayed. More hearings are sched- 
uled during 1948. Both com- 
mittees also held hearings to in- 
quire into methods of preventing 
the accidents that have occured in 
unusual number to aircraft dur- 
ing 1947. More of these hearings 
are scheduled for 1948, and it is 
anticipated there may be some 
drastic police regulations as well 
as sharp criticism of both CAB 
and CAA. An end-of-the-year re- 
port by the CAA stated that there 
has been an increase of 1,083 air- 
ports during 1947, making the 
national total now available 5,418. 
Scheduled air carrier craft now 
number 926, an increase of 156 
for the year. CAA figures showed 
a decrease in passenger traffic. 
The operation of scheduled and 
non-scheduled cargo. carriers 
greatly increased freight transport 
in the air, With the definition of 
the non-scheduled carriers’ place 
in the cargo economy, announced 
this summer by the CAB, the busi- 
ness of cargo carriage increased 
measurably, and gave a great im- 
pulse to an increase in the opera- 
tions of the scheduled carriers. 
Clear figures are not available at 
this writing. Further expansion 
is expected when the CAB makes 
additional rulings in regard to 
air cargo rates and regulations. 
The airlines particularly want not 
less than a 10 percent boost in 
passenger rates. 

The President’s Air Policy 
Committee has recommended im- 
mediate relief for airlines in the 
form of increased rates for carry- 
ing the mails. The special Con- 
gressional committee headed by 
Rep. Reed, Kansas, has urged that 
the airmail postage rate be in- 
creased. His investigation has un- 
covered the fact that the present 
rate of 5c. per minimum unit for 
domestic airmail has been a steady 
loss to the Post Office Department, 
$14,500,000 since last June alone. 
He makes no suggestion concern- 
ing the amount of the implied 
increase. The problem will un- 
questionably come up both in the 
House and Senate Committees for 
Post Office Affairs and in dis- 


cussions about appropriations, ag 
well as in the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

During November a delegation 
of United States officials and Mem. 
bers of Congress went to Geneva, 
Switzerland, to participate in 4 
world conference on civil avia. 
tion. Its chief purpose was to 
formulate a global treaty in order 
to have universal rules for the 
economics of commercial flight 
anywhere at all times. They have 
defined five freedoms in the air: 
permission to fly across any 
country without being obligated to 
stop; permission to stop for non- 
traffic purposes; transportation of 
passengers from the home country 
to another country ; transportation 
of passengers from another coun- 
try home to the operator’s coun- 
try; and transportation of pas- 
sengers from another country to 
a third country. It is doubtful 
these agreements can be achieved 
under present international ten- 
sions, 

This month, from the 7th to the 
30th, the American University in 
Washington is conducting its 
second annual Air Transportation 
Institute. The program includes 
basic principles of transportation; 
air transportation, airports, air- 
ways, airline operation and traffic; 
air transportation and govern- 
ment; international air transpor- 
tation; and community and air 
transportation. The faculty in- 
cludes Brig.-Gen. Alvin Luedecke; 
Robert Ramspeck; Theodore P. 
Wright; Jennings Randolph; 
James Landis, and others. 

The House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries made 
a report late in 1947 sharply 
criticizing the U. S. Maritime 
Commission and the War Ship- 
ping Administration. The chief 
complaint was aimed at the ac- 
counting practices of these agen- 
cies, as well as allied practices. 
They were charged with illegal 
proceedings under the laws as de- 
fined by Congress. The Maritime 
Commission withdrew from dry 
cargo operations coastwise and 
intercoastal, but was authorized 
by Congress to continue govern- 
ment vessels operations until 
March 1, 1948. The sudden 
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death of Rep. Fred Bradley, 
Michigan, brought the chairman- 
ship of the House Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee to 
Rep. Alvin F. Weichel, Ohio. Dr. 
J. C. Nelson, who was chief of the 
Transportation Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, left the service in Septem- 
ber, and returned to his post as 


professor of transportation in the. 


University of Washington at 
Seattle. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Paul M. Zeis, who has been in the 
government for the past three 
years, and who came from the 
University of Akron. He is the 
author of a textbook, American 
Shipping Policy. The Office of De- 
fense Transportation was contin- 
ued by Congressonial action until 
March, 1948, the necessary appro- 
priations being provided despite 
the fact that the agency was sup- 
posed to be liquidated last July. 
There is little doubt it will be 
continued in existence after March 
1, 1948. 

The Corps of Engineers, civil 
functions, was supplied by Con- 
gress with $116,718,700 for ex- 
penditure on rivers and harbors 
improvement for the fiscal year 
June 30, 1947, to July 1, 1948. 
Europe wants 12 million tons of 
erude and semi-finished steel in 
the next four years. It wants 
120 million tons of coal by 1950, 
also ten times as much industrial 
equipment of all kinds as it has 
been getting. The European de- 
mand calls for one-half of our 
capacity in the production of 
freight cars. It requires great 
quantities of farm machinery, 20 
percent more lumber than it has 
been getting from us, and from 
10 to 31 million more tons of 
petroleum, It asks for more soda 
ash, caustic soda and carbon black, 
and huge quantities of rayon fab- 
ric and fibre, together with jute 
bags and burlap. These enormous 
squeezes on our economy are the 
subjects which will be hotly dis- 
eussed in Congress. The experts 
apparently do not quite know the 
answers. It is from this condition 
of shortages and uncertainties that 
the imperative demand for a state 
of emergency, and subsequent 
economic and social controls, is 
expected to spring. 
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[t’s. new... 


It’s lighter weight... 


IT’S ALUMINUM 


See it at the 
Materials 
Handling Show 
Cleveland, 
January 12 to 16 
Our Booth 
No. 610-A 





Here’s maximum flexibility in conveyor lines 
... Rapid-Wheel Gravity Conveyor in Aluminum. 


Same design...same outstanding features. ..same 
low cost operation as Rapid-Wheel Conveyors in steel 
... but made of tough, durable, 61-ST Aluminum Alloy. 


Light weight...an 8-foot section weighs only 31 lbs. 
Even women workers handle it easily... move it from 
place to place with no trouble at all. Truck drivers 
can carry sections for fast unloading. 


Amazingly strong...carries 600 lbs, 
per 8-foot section. 


Corrosion resistant. And can be 
coupled with any other Rapids- 
Standard equipment. 





Rapid-Wheel Gravity Conveyors 

in Aluminum, either alone or with 
Rapid Power Boosters, provide fast, efficient, 
low-cost handling of raw materials, parts, or 
finished products throughout the plant. 


It’s wise to conveyorize. 


ASK FOR Your copy of our latest 
bulletin No. AW-420. It gives full 
details. Write today. 

THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. 
390 Peoples National Bank Bldg. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Representatives in all principal cities. 


GRAVITY CONVEYORS...POWER BOOSTERS...HAND TRUCKS... CASTERS 
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MECHANIZED HANDLING 





PERSON visiting either of 
A the two large production 

plants of the Acme Steel 
Co., Chicago, is immediately im- 
pressed by the general ‘‘safety 
atmosphere’’ in which the com- 
pany’s 4,000 employes work. The 
splendid employe accident record 
achieved by Acme during recent 
years is closely related to improve- 
ments in the company’s materials 
handling methods. 

The company’s accident-control 
program is being capably admin- 
istered—not only by the direct 
activities of the safety depart- 
ment staff, but through placing 
primary accident-control respon- 
sibility on various departmental 
supervisors and foremen. In 
other words, Acme assumes that 
safe working conditions, safe tools, 
and safe working habits are an 
essential part of every plant job. 
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Mechanized handling has greatly reduced 
accidents, say Acme Steel Co. officials. 


As to the general ‘‘safety atmos- 
phere,’’ all Acme workers who ap- 
proach the newer and _ larger 
Riverdale plant are reminded of 
the hazards offered by the two 
railroad tracks they must cross. 
A large sign’ over the outside gate 
announces: ‘‘Tracks Both Sides 
Of Gate.’’ And where workers leav- 
ing the plant approach this gate, 
the other side of the sign cau- 
tions: ‘‘ Always Be Careful. Tracks 
Both Sides Of Gate.’’ Also, at one 
side from the entrance gate, there 
is another large sign which states: 
‘‘Upon the Physically Fit Depends 
Largely The Success Of America.’’ 
A little farther inside the River- 
dale plant, at a sharp curve along 
the roadway, all who enter are 
admonished: ‘‘Be Careful. The 
Life You Save May Be Your 
Own.’’ Within the buildings, in 
the headquarters of each super- 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 
Special Correspondent 


vising department accident rec- 
ords are posted on large black- 
boards. 

The newest addition to the 
Riverdale works is the No. 24 one- 
story building which covers a total 
of 714 acres, and here may be seen 
some of Acme’s latest develop- 
ments in materials handling. These 
include new loading platforms 
with hydraulically controlled outer 
aprons adjustable to the floors of 
highway motor trucks being loaded 
or unloaded by fork trucks. In 
its two Chicago plants Acme is 
using about 100 fork trucks. The 
recent company trend has been 
toward the use of larger 10-ton 
trucks, as contrasted with the 3 
and 5ton units formerly used. 
During the war period about one- 
fourth of all company fork truck 
drivers were women, but now there 
are only three or four. 

Use of fork trucks naturally has 
changed the Acme safety program. 
Company officials report that, in 
general, mechanized handling has 
greatly reduced the number of 
accidents to workers. Formerly, 
there was much two-man manual 
lifting of weights of 200 to 250 
Ibs. But today a worker seldom 
does any heavy lifting; and when 
such lifting is required, the maxi- 
mum weight averages only 50 to 
60 lbs. per man. Hence the hazard 
of back strain and hernia and 
minor foot and hand injuries has 
been greatly reduced. 

The preferred age for fork 
truck operators is from 20 to 30 
years. Competency is ensured by 
requiring all new operators to 
‘*pass through the mill’’ of selec- 
tion and training. Any new em- 
ploye or any employe seeking a 
job transfer, is first referred by 
the personnel department to the 
company doctor for pertinent 
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REDUCES ACCIDENTS 


Increased use of materials handling devices at Acme Steel’s Chicago 


plants has not. only effected important time and cost savings, but has 


greatly reduced the number of accidents to workers . . . Mr. Howard 


discusses the operation of the company’s safety program. 


physical tests. Previous familiarity 
with automobile or highway truck 
driving is considered desirable by 
the safety department. Eyesight 
is especially important. All new 
or transferred employes must re- 
port to the safety department for 
a short 10 to 15 minute person- 
alized safety talk. The worker also 
is presented with a copy of the 
Acme 16-page booklet on ‘‘General 
Plant Safety Rules.’’ This booklet 
emphasizes the fact that safe 
working conditions and habits are 
considered a basic essential of all 
company jobs, and points out di- 
rect responsibility for the main- 
tenance of these conditions rests 
with the various supervisors and 
foremen. 

The Acme booklet of safety 
rules has detailed suggestions on 
such topics as ladders, clothing, 
hand tools, rules for overhead 
crane operations, standard crane 
signals, ete. Also, there are two 
pages which include the following 


Woman fork lift operator at Chicago plant. Oper- 
ators must be specially selected and trained. 
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19 rules for electric and gasoline 
truck operators: 


1. You are charged with 
the proper care of equipment 
entrusted to you and you must 
answer for any damage done 
to it. 

2. Speeding or reckless and 
eareless driving will not be 
permitted under any circum- 
stances. 

3. Passengers must not be 
carried at any time. 

4. You must never enter or 
leave any door in any build- 
ing, enter a main aisle or road- 
way in or between any build- 
ings or round a blind corner 
at full speed. Slow down and 
blow your horn. 

5. When approaching any- 
one from the rear sound your 
horn at a distance not less 
than ten feet and have the 
vehicle under control so you 
can make an emergency stop. 


"ie i Ma Se ER A ss 


6. At the start of each shift 
inspect your brakes, steering 
mechanism and horn to make 
sure they are in good working 
order. 

7. Trucks must not be op- 
erated two abreast, and you 
must not pass another one un- 
less it is standing still or go- 
ing in the opposite direction. 
In either case be sure you have 
enough clearance. 

8. Trucks must always be 
operated with the load in 
front of the operator. Back- 
ing is permitted only in turn- 
ing around or getting out of 
a ‘‘hole.’”’ Trailer trucks 
should, be pulled wherever 
possible. 

9. Never drive high-lift 
trucks with lifts raised. Keep 
forks as close to floor as pos- 
sible. 

10. Unsafe loads: a. Top- 
heavy. b. Projecting or stick- 
ing out’ c. Not held securely. 


Cliff Waddell, Director of Safety, demonstrates value 
of safety shoes to Riverdale Safety Committee. 
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d. Unequally distributed. e. 
Defective trailer truck. f. 
overload. 

11. Refuse to take an unsafe 
load until it is loaded cor- 
rectly, 

12. Bring your truck to a 
full stop before crossing a 
concrete roadway. 

13. Do not back out from 
under a load without looking 
behind you. 

14. When you leave your 
truck, be sure the hand con- 
trol is in neutral position. 
Never leave a truck with the 
hand control in a forward or 
reverse position. 

15. Be very careful at 
lunch time and at a time when 
erews are changing shifts; 
many employes will be in the 
aisleways. 

16. Drive slowly on slip- 
pery floors or on icy pave- 
ments; your brakes may not 
stop heavy loads. 

17. Find out the carrying 
eapacity of your truck; then 
don’t abuse it. 

18. Do not leave empty or 
loaded trucks, trailer or skids, 
or pile material in, fire lanes, 
passageways or in front of 
fire, watch and_ electrical 
equipment. 

19. No one shall operate an 
electric truck other than those 
authorized by the trucking 
foremen. 


Since the Acme safety program 
must be administered chiefly by 
the supervisors and foremen, the 
company makes special efforts to 
keep them technically up-to-date 
and fully alerted on practical 
safety operating methods. This is 
accomplished through foremen 
conference meetings which are 
held semi-monthly for the benefit 
of new foremen and as refresher 
courses for the old foremen. These 
foremen courses give much atten- 
tion to problems of plant accident 
control. This includes talks and 
practical safety equipment demon- 
strations by the several staff mem- 
bers of the safety department. 

One of the chief means by which 
Acme foremen are able to pass 
practical safety instructions on 
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to their men is through the plant 
employe safety committee. This 
committee consists of 18 appointed 
members, each serving for a period 
of six months only, hence the mem- 
bership is in constant change. 

Another manner in which safety 
is being promoted in the Acme 
plants is through the Acme Steel 
employes suggestion plan. Sug- 
gestions are passed on by the sug- 
gestions plan committee, and cash 
awards are made for all that are 
accepted. 

Another method of bringing 
foremen into e¢lose contact with 
their men and thereby furthering 
the safety program is through the 
Acme occupation rating system. 
This provides that every six 
months each supervisor must work 
out for each of his workers a 
“‘merit and ability evaluation,’ 
based on observations made by 
himself or his foreman and inelud- 











Coming Events 


Jan. 12-16—Second National Materials Han- 
dling Exposition, Cleveland Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 

Jan. 12-14—7th, Annual Meeting, Truck- 
Trailer Mfrs. Assn., Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 

Jan. 12-16—Annual Meeting, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. 

Jan. 12-16—37th Annual Convention, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Assn., Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. 

Jan. 15-16—Third annual technical session 
and exhibit, low-pressure industries di- 
vision, Society of the Plastics Industry, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Jan. 25-30—Annual Convention, National 
Furniture Warehousemen's Assn., Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 

Jan. 26-29—Fifth All-Industry Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning Exposition, spon- 
sored by Refrigeration Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Assn., Cleveland Pub- 
lic Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jan. 29-30—Annual meeting, The Wire- 
bound Box Mfrs. Assn., Hollywood 
Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood, Cal. 

Feb. 7-9—Annual Meeting, The Refrigera- 
tion Research Foundation, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 9-12—57th Annual Meetina. Amer- 
ican Warehousemen's Assn., Chalfonte- 
Hadden Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Mar. I1-12—National Marketing Confer- 
ence, sponsored by The Domestic Dis- 
tribution Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Apr. 5-8—I6th Annual Convention, May- 
flower Warehousemen's Assn., Tray- 


more Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 








ing personal interviews with 
workers. 

In each of the chart sections the 
foreman will rate the worker with 
a scale mark variable through five 
units from the lowest possible 
grade, through a central average, 
and on up to the possible highest 
mark. As an example, especially 
pertinent to this article, are the 
following guiding descriptions 
which apply to the five possible 
graduations of a worker in 
‘*Safety.”’ 


1. Careless. Causes many 
accidents. Destructive  atti- 
tude toward safety program. 
Often disregards safety rules 
and practices. Neglects to re- 
port minor injuries. 


2. Frequently causes acci- 
dents. Disregards safety rules 
and practices. Engages in 
‘‘horseplay.’’ Follows safety 
program disinterestedly. Sel- 
dom reports minor injuries. 


3. Occasionally causes acci- 
dients. Numerous minor in- 
juries. Goes along on most 
safety rules. Seldom submits 
any safety first suggestions. 
Reports most minor injuries, 


4. Careful. Seldom has or 
causes accidents. Offers a few 
suggestions. Observes safety 
rules. Few minor injuries, 
but reports all such injuries. 


5. Excellent safety record. 
Never causes accidents. Ex- 
tremely helpful to co-workers, 
Observes all safety rules and 
contributes valuable sugges- 
tions. Sets good safety ex- 
ample. 


When an injury occurs to an 
Acme worker—and no matter how 
trivial the injury may seem to 
him—he is directed to report im- 
mediately to first aid. The first aid 
injury slip which he _ receives 
routes him back to his foreman. 
His foreman then is directed to 
report the injury to the safety 
department. The foreman’s report 
designates: Injured employe. Time 
and place of injury. Cause. Rem- 


edy (and the blank states: ‘‘There ~ 


is a remedy. What is yours in this 
ease? What can be—will be—has 
been—done to prevent a similar 
injury?’’) Witnesses. Signature. 
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TALK PLUS ACTION— (Continued from Page 60) 


Freight outwards: Freight charges 
paid by shipper; outbound de- 


murrage; warehousing and storing , 


of finished products; special trans- 
portation charges. ‘‘The total of 
these items, under the four sub- 
headings, make up the cost of 
transportation of a manufac- 
turer,’’ McCormack concluded. 

Dixon snorted in disdain, and 
loudly cried: ‘‘A great deal of 
additional work would be piled on 
the accounting department if we 
used all of those subdivisions. 
And if we did? Of what ad- 
vantage would it be?”’ 

**T’ll not deny that some extra 
operations would fall on the ac- 
counting department,’’ smiled Mc- 
Cormack, ‘‘but unless it is done 
how ean the traffic department de- 
termine where transportation costs 
may be reduced? How can top 
management see where losses are 
oceurring ?”’ 

‘*Even if we followed your no- 
tion,’? Dixon insisted, ‘‘most of 
the figures eventually would be 
charged to production and sales 
as we are already doing.’’ 


‘“‘That’s right,’? added Tripp, 
‘*so what would be gained ?’’ 

‘*Possibly we have a lot to 
gain,’’ Hankins argued. ‘‘Here 
we are at present working along 
on an accounting system where 
my production department has 
nothing on monthly costs relative 
to the particulars listed by Jack. 
If he and I had periodic cost of 
transportation factors we might 
mark out a course to save money 
for the company. A break-down 
of production costs has been valu- 
able. Why not in the case of 
transportation costs?’’ 

‘*Yes, and my sales department 
is in the same boat,’’ Kedney as- 
serted. ‘‘Our current practice 
does not make provision for de- 
tails concerning costs of trans- 
portation.’’ Turning to Summers 
and Dixon he asked: ‘‘Is it im- 
possible for you fellows to con- 
trive something whereby monthly 


costs of transportation can be 
studied ?”’ 

“Of course we can set up a 
record,’’ Summers admitted as 


Dixon nodded in agreement, ‘‘but 


it would be a waste of time for 
all of us.’’ 

*‘T don’t agree with you as to 
its being a time waster,’’ Tripp 
asserted. ‘‘If we are to have 
facts, every part of transportation 
cost should be separated no matter 
what we finally may do in assign- 
ing the various segments to major 
accounts. I think we should be 
in a proper position to correctly 
analyze our costs.’’ 

‘‘Dixon and I do not wish to 
avoid doing anything of value to 
the company,’’ Summers con- 
ceeded, ‘‘and it might be worth 
trying to devise a scheme along 
the line as recommended. Yet it 
seems to me that Jack has written 
down a lot of individual entries.’’ 

‘**Well,’’ responded MeCormack, 
‘fall I am suggesting is that the 
accounting department give us 
costs of transportation. If the list 
I endorse is too cumbersome then 
get up another. On the other 
hand, Len, be sure you can im- 
prove on it. That one was pre- 
pared by a certified cost account- 
ant. It seems to fit the ordinary 
requirements. ’’ 

As he studied the schedule Sum- 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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STANDARDIZATION— (Continued from Page 57) 


There is also much value in the 
standardization and simplification 
of such phases of materials hand- 
ling equipment as wheel and 
easter sizes, bearings for wheels, 
lift truck capacities, hoists, port- 
able elevators, skid platforms, and 
heights and stabilities of indus- 
trial trucks. A word might be 
said here regarding the need for 
standardization of methods of 
controlling industrial trucks. Not 
only do these methods differ be- 
tween plants, but even within one 
plant, and the ways trucks are 
maneuvered vary from model to 
model. 

Out of the war has come one 
development which shows great 
promise of revolutionizing the en- 
tire materials handling technique. 
That development is the pallet— 
a device which allows multiple 
small units to be combined and 
handled as one large unit. 

Pallets—and their partners, fork 
trucks—are only a part of the 
vast machinery that moves pro- 
duce from manufacturer to con- 
sumer. Yet their importance to 
distribution is well recognized 
today, for any operation which 
will eliminate several motions in 
the handling of products will pro- 
vide a quicker, more economical 
way of performing a job. 

The pallet theory in its ultimate 
conception calls for the design of 
shipping containers and pallet 
sizes to dimensions which will fit 
freight cars or trucks rather than 
designing them to hold a certain 
amount of produce. 

To arrive at national standard 
sizes for pallets would offer tre- 
mendous possibilities. Not only 
would these standard pallets al- 
low for utilization of the maxi- 
mum amount of space available, 
but they could cut costs even 
more by following completely 
through on the distribution of 
commodities from the manu- 
facturer’s production line to the 
wholesaler’s shipping depot and 
the ultimate consumer’s receiving 
station, 

Another economy would come 
from the use of pallet pools. Both 
shipper and consignee could avail 
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themselves of the great savings to 
be made through interplant unit 
load shipping without the com- 
plications of returning freight 
rates, large pallet inventories, and 
disagreements over ownership of 
pallets. Several pallet pools are 
operating quite successfully with- 
in specialized industries. 
The National Assn. of Pallet 
Manufacturers, newly-organized, 
has undertaken as its initial 
project a program of standardiza- 
tion and simplification of pallets. 
In addition, the Commodity 
Standards Division of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards re- 
cently recommended two selected 
sizes for pallets for the handling 
of groceries and packaged mer- 
chandise—40 x 32 in., and 48 x 
40 in. This standardization pro- 
gram was initiated at the request 
of the wholesale grocery industry. 
In a field as complex as dis- 
tribution, where railroad com- 
panies, warehousemen, truckers, 
paper manufacturers, machinery 
makers, insurance companies, ¢cus- 
tomers including the army and 
navy, to mention a few, all have 
an individual interest to uphold, 
there is an obvious need for a na- 
tional program of standardization 
—one that would bring all groups 
together to consider any one phase 
of the subject. To provide 
machinery for the correlation of 
such interests was the basic pur- 
pose of the organization of the 
American Standards Assn. 
Composed of 100 national 
groups and about 2000 company 
members, the ‘association has set 
up certain rigid requirements 
which must be met before the des- 
ignation ‘‘ American Standard”’ is 
approved. These stipulations as- 
sure that all national groups 
which have a substantial interest 
in the standard—manufacturers, 
distributors, consumers and gov- 
ernment agencies—have had an 
opportunity to take part in the 
development of the standard and 
have reached agreement on it. 
The methods for arriving at 
standards are flexible and can be 
adjusted to meet any individual 
situation, but the main principles 


are to be found in all of these 
methods. 

A great deal of standardization 
work has been done already 
through the association for the 


transportation field. To name a 
few standards—traffic signals, 
signs, and road markings have 


been adopted through ASA pro. 
cedure. Specifications for safety 
glass has been approved by the 
same method for use in buses, 
trucks and passenger cars and is 
now being specified by all regu- 
latory bodies including the ICC in 
rules governing construction and 
operation of motor vehicles. 

The accomplishments of the or- 
ganization are too many to 
enumerate here. Any examina- 
tion of its long and valuable ree- 
ord will show that the ASA has 
continued to reflect the growth of 
the standardization principle so 
essential to mass production in 
industry and to the national 
economy generally. 

Because standardization is such 
a dynamic principle, the work of 
the ASA is never done. While its 
contributions to the improved 
efficiency of distribution and 
transportation are substantial, 
there is still much to do. Com- 
mittees are now at work on new 
projects or are busy investigating 
requests to initiate other projects 
in this field. Among the latter 
are proposals to study the pack- 
aging of frozen foods, the sizes 
of standard pallets for loading 
goods on ships from docks, and 
that of the whole vast field of 
materials handling equipment. 

There is still much to be done 
in safety. Improper materials 
handling is said to be responsible 
for one out of every four worker 
injuries today. Accidents inter- 
rupt operations and _ increase 
eosts. Safety in materials hand- 
ling is as important as any other 
phase of the problem. 

Where distribution is of such 
importance to our economy, any 
techniques which will simplify its 
operation should be most welcome. 
Standardization has a _ definite 
place in achieving this end. Much 
has already been done and much 
is still to be done in improving 
our distributive channels. 
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THE TYPICAL AIR SHIPPER— (Continued from Page 50) 





Table 3 


Frequency of Use of Air Cargo 


Service, by Industry Group 


(As Reported to the U. S. Dept. 


of Commerce, Feb.., 


Frequency of Use 
and Industry Group 


Emergency or Very Limited Use: 


Department stores 
Other retail trade 
Wholesale trade ...... 


Retail and wholesale trade a 


Mfg.—Printing & Pub. 
Mfg.—Apparel ..... 


Mfg.—Auto. & Aircraft ee 


Mfg.—Other 
Agriculture 


Other industries ................ 


Occasional Use: 
Department stores 
Other retail trade 
Wholesale trade .... 


Frequent or Regular Use: 
Department stores .............. 33 
eee errr 35 
Wholesale trade .... ae. ee 





Retail & wholesale trade ........ a 
Mfg.—Printing & Pub. .......... 16 
Mfg.—Apparel ................. 2 
Mfg.—Auto & Aircraft .......... 23 
1947) oe rere TT 
PE os caecdacesccutwese's 8 
Number of Other industries .............00 53 
Instances a 
Used Total 337 

Total of above three groups: 
“28 Department stores .............. 9% 
eat ia hed . Ser Oe Gees ....<.655..005. 
; Wholesale trade .... eae 
Ree sR Retail & wholesale trade ........ 15 
5 Mfg.—Printing & Pub. .......... 27 
4 PE Go osnccteseciisscs 
: Mfg.—Auto & Aircraft .......... 34 
7 MM oo... sce cesenvees 308 
2 or nr res 12 
3 Clear Wee .c5..66.5225.05. 
reese 2i2 Grand total .............. 838 
seeeses 37. ~=tion as relatively few instances 
doses aa 4 were cited of movement between 


Retail & wholesale trade ane 


Mfg.—Printing & Pub. 


Mfg.—Apparel .......... 
Mfg.—Auto. & Aircraft ... 
Mfg.—Other ............ 


Agriculture 


Other industries ................ 


5 large and small centers, and but 
6 a single case of movement between 
small centers. In this connection 
99 it must be remembered that the 
22 survey on which these tables are 
based was made in February, 
1947, by which time the airlines 


had not been able to make their 
cooperative arrangements with 
motor carriers permitting of di- 
rect shipments to many small 
points. Also we must bear in mind 
the fact that combined passenger 
and cargo airline service is pre- 
dominantly between cities of over 
50,000 inhabitants and probably 
always will be. 

Table 3 summarizes the fre- 
quency of use of air cargo services 
by industry groups. Any com- 
pilation of this sort should, of 
course, be regarded as only a very 
rough guide to the frequency of 
use because of the natural limita- 
tions of the data. This table does, 
however, reveal that 25.6 percent 
of the instances of use of a parti- 
cular type of air cargo service 
reported were accounted for in 
‘‘emergency’’ use; 34.5 percent in 
‘‘oecasional’’ use; and 40.2 per- 
cent in ‘‘frequent’’ use. 

Table 4 summarizes the replies 
as to typical weights of air cargo 
shipments by weight group and 
type of service. It indicates that 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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The Escort Appliance Truck for handling 
electrical appliances, refrigerators, water 
heaters, drinking fountains, stoves, etc. Also 
bookcases, filing cabinets, small iron safes 
and many other hard-to-handle items. Relieves 
strain, accomplishes a good delivery. 


The Escort Junior handles trunks, boxes, 
small packages, etc. 


Both trucks equipped with the famous 
caterpillar roller bearing step climber. 
Goes right up the steps or stairs on a fabri- 
cated rubber belt running over rollers set in 
a rigid aluminum frame. 


Both sold on a money back guarantee. 
H not satisfied after fair trial return for 
refund of full purchase price. 


Write for Descriptive Folder and Prices 


STEVENS APPLIANCE TRUCK CO. 
P.O. BOX 897 AUGUSTA, GA. 
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WHAT'S IN THE CARDS? 


To obtain frank, valuable opinions 
of Pacific Coast distribution trends 
and potentialities, DISTRIBUTION 
AGE's Pacific Coast Correspondent, 
R. Raymond Kay, put this question 
to leaders in various major phases 
of distribution: 

"What's the outlook in your field 
of distribution for 1948?" 


Here are their answers... 

















Gladys Gilbert 
HON. JOHN H. HALL 


Governor of Oregon 


J. W. WITHERSPOON 
General Secretary 


Pacific Coast Transp. Advisory Board 
Asst. General Traffic Manager 


United States Rubber Co. 
Witzel 
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PACIFIC COAST 


OREGON—A DISTRIBUTION HUB 


By Hon. John H. Hall 


REGON’S population in- 
O crease, since the census of 
1940, has been exceeded on a per- 
centage basis only by California. 
The increase for Oregon is 39.2 
percent, according to the prelim- 
inary estimate of the Bureau of 
the Census in its release of Octo- 
ber, 1947. Current population is 
1,517,000 or an average of 54,000 
new people each year since 1940. 

This growth, together with the 
westward migration, is developing 
an empire which formerly had a 
‘*eolonial’’ status with the East. 
This pouring of new millions of 
people into the Pacific Coast is 
also resulting in national indus- 
tries locating in the area, either 
with major plants or branch 
plants, and this, specifically, raises 
the problem of distribution of 
goods. 

Geographically and  econom- 
ically, Oregon ‘is the natural dis- 
tributing point for the Pacific 
Northwest—Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and western Montana. It 
is likewise a distributing point 
for the Philippines, Australia, 


A. J. GOCK 


Chairman, Board of Directors 
Bank of America, N.T. & S.A. 
Gladser 


PACKING 


Japan, China and Java—all of the 
Pacific Basin. 

Like spokes in a wheel, dis- 
tribution is provided by five trans. 
continental railroads; over the 
highways are dozens of swift 
freight truck lines; air transport 
brings national markets within a 
few hours; and cargo carriers of 
many flags are in the harbors. 

Since V-J Day, scores of dis- 
tributing facilities have been and 
are being provided—warehousing, 
storage, increased transportation 
and terminal facilities, strong 
financial institutions and financial 
services, grading, inspection and 
other aids to the efficient move- 
ment of goods. That these facili- 
ties are keeping pace with de- 
mands is attested by the many 
new industries—5,000 in the past 
two years—establishing them- 
selves in various sections of Ore- 
gon. 

Only fly in the ointment is the 
lack of sufficient freight cars to 
handle the goods which must be 
dispatched. This has caused acute 
inconvenience to many industries, 
but especially that of lumbering. 
The explanation of the railroad 
companies is that they are unable 
to obtain new cars on order. There 
is also complaint of the recent in- 


T. F. McCUE 
General Chairman 
Pacific Coast Transp. Advisory Board 
Traffic Manager (Los Angeles) 
Crane Co. 
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DISTRIBUTION TRENDS 


ereased freight rates and criti- 
ecism that direct air communica- 
tion with Hawaii is not made- 
available, despite the efforts of 
Hawaiian and Portland business 
interests and the air line. 


TRAFFIC'S CLOUDY OUTLOOK 
By J. W. Witherspoon 


W; start into the year with: 

1. The highest transportation 
rates in history. 

2. A transportation system well 
worn and depleted from overwork 
as a result of a recent war. 

3. A shortage of motive power 
and cars of practically all types, 
as well as the shortage of skilled 
mechanics to keep the remnant in 
operation. 

On the other side of the picture, 
we have: 

1. An ever increasing flow of 
tonnage from field and factory. 

2. An effort on the part of the 
carriers to purchase more loco- 
motives and more cars, and to 
educate more men in the care of 
this equipment. 

3. A sincere effort on the part 
of railroad management to co 
operate with shippers and _ re- 
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ceivers in furnishing a service 
equal to the demand placed upon 
it through the purchasing power 
of a world in need of being re- 
plenished after years of non- 
productivity. 

With this picture in-mind, the 
traffic manager scans the horizon. 
Clouds there are, to be sure, but 
he must chart his course for the 
preservation of his objective, 
which is always lower transporta- 
tion costs for his company, and 
unimpaired service. This can be 
accomplished through : 

1. Heavier carloading, giving 
the carrier more revenue at lower 
rates. 

2. Consolidation of 1.¢.1. ship- 
ments into carloads for distribu- 
tion at strategic points. 

3. Reducing the cost of handling 
and speeding up the loading and 
unloading of cars through the use 
of pallets. 

4. Helping the carrier through 
civic organizations in matters of 
legislation, and group suggestions 
for a better understanding of their 
mutual problems. 

To summarize what we as traffic 
managers will look forward to in 
1948: It will be a year of hard 
work, but through faster loading 
and unloading of cars, heavier 
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loading of cars, careful packing, 
stronger bracing for cars, and 
less circuitous routing, we will ex- 
pect from the carriers, in return 
for our hard work, lower rates, 
better service and more equip- 
ment. 


THE WEST COAST'S EXPANDING 
MARKETS 


By A. J. Gock 


HILE ‘domestic distribution 

channels are fairly well 
established it appears that they 
are due for further expansion as 
more goods become available. Also, 
more and more products are con- 
stantly being manufactured and 
distributed in the West to western 
markets as our population and 
purchasing power continue to 
grow. 

The impact of larger popula- 
tions will be felt in all parts of 
the country. Old ideas are out- 
moded in respect to how much 
of all kinds of goods our people 
need and the distribution ma- 
chinery needed to furnish them. 
But here in the West the field for 
potential expansion is even more 
marked, For instance, the 260,300 
trade outlets licensed by the Cali- 
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fornia State Board of Equalization 
in June, 1947, represented a gain 
of more than 20,000 over the 
previous year. Even so, with our 
increased population in California 
this represented only about 27 
outlets per thousand people as 
compared to the prewar ratio of 
nearly 30 per thousand. 

Because shortages in the 
domestic consumption field are 
still with us to a great extent, 
emphasis on public interest nat- 
urally focuses on domestic dis- 
tribution problems. However, the 
entire picture should be consid- 
ered at this time, particularly 
here on the West Coast where the 
greatly increased production ca- 
pacity is finding many important 
outlets in foreign trade. 

Foreign trade may really pre- 
sent some great opportunities in 
the next few years, in spite of the 
present unsettled state of world 
conditions. Of course, this field 
is almost entirely dependent on 
government policy, but the po- 
tential is there. In the West we 
have encountered some obstacles 
during the past year or two which 
have received national attention, 
with the result that many people 
lose sight of the overall picture. 
For example, in spite of the labor 
troubles in 1946 and 1947 affect- 
ing the ports of Los Angeles and 
Long Beach, the value of exports 
through these ports during the 
first half of 1947 was greater than 
that of the entire previous year, 
and the value of imports during 
the first six months of 1947 nearly 
equaled that of the entire year of 
1946, 

Of course, part of this increase 
is due to the raise in freight rates 
which is holding and probably 
will continue to hold cargo pro- 
duced in the western part of the 
country for the West Coast ports 
instead of a substantial part of 
it going to eastern ports as form- 
erly. 

All in all, there are many ele- 
ments which go to make the future 
of West Coast distribution look 
rather bright as we enter 1948. 

We in the financing field are 
in a position to assure western 
distributors that here in the West 
we can furnish them necessary 
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eredit for expansion, and most 
commercial banks are anxious to 
support sound business enterprise 
with operating funds and term 
loan capital. 

We must continue to be vigilant, 
however, and intelligence, faith, 
and patience will be even more 
important during the coming year 
if we are to accept and carry out 
our responsibilities and protect 
our opportunities in the American 
way. ; 


CAR SHORTAGE IS SERIOUS 
By T. F. McCue 


HE railroads and shippers are 
still confronted with a short- 
age of cars. 

The carriers were promised by 
the car manufacturers that by 
July 1, 1947, they would be able 
to make deliveries of approxi- 
mately 10,000 new cars of all types 
per month. 

During the months of July and 
August they only delivered 5,000 
per month. This hardly offset ob- 
solete cars which were being re- 
turned by the carriers. 

During the month of September, 
1947, 7,182 new cars were installed 
and the shippers and carriers are 
hopeful that ‘by the first of 1948 
the car builders will be able to 
deliver 10,000 or more cars per 
month. Carriers now have on 
order with the car builders, orders 
for over 100,000 new cars and 
with the locomotive builders, 
orders for 841 steam, electric and 
Diesel locomotives. 

The carriers during the first 
week of October, 1947, handled 
the highest number of carloads of 
any week for over 17 years. New 
records of railroad performances 
are being made. 

There is still an urgent need on 
the part of the shippers and re- 
ceivers to load and unload cars 
promptly and for the carriers to 
switch cars promptly to and from 
industries; also to eliminate, as 
far as possible, terminal and line 
delays. 

It has been only by the close 
cooperation of shippers and car- 
riers that a record high in car- 
loadings has been accomplished 
without a serious shortage in cars. 


This cooperation must be con. 
tinued if we are to maintain effi. 
cient transportation which will re. 
flect in the prosperity of this 
country. 

Claim payments for loss and 
damage as paid by the Class ] 
railroads exceeded $100 million 
for the year 1947. Shippers and 
carriers, through the Claim Pre- 
vention Committees of the 13 Ad- 
visory Boards, have been making 
a thorough study as to ways and 
means of reducing these enormous 
economic losses. 


Shippers and _ receivers § are 
urged to look into their shipping 
and receiving practices and cor- 
rect any condition they may find 
that will assist in eliminating a 
claim for loss and damage. 


Don’t forget, the shipper or re- 
ceiver eventually has to pay his 
own claims as these claims are 
deducted from the carriers’ profits 
and must be made up. Therefore, 
carriers must make up this deficit 
by asking for increased freight 
rates. 


FREIGHT RATES TOO HIGH 
By L. A. Johnson 


S SHIPPERS, we can look 

forward to 1948 with con- 
siderable uneasiness about distri- 
bution trends and developments. 


Like other cost factors, the cost 
of distribution has mounted rap- 
idly since war’s end. But, unlike 
most cost increases, percentage in- 
creases in freight rates are greatly 
affecting the ability of manufac- 
turers who are distant from great 
markets to compete in those mar- 
kets. 

The fundamental requirement 
of the American mass production 
system is adequate cheap trans- 
portation which can place volume 
produced goods in far away mar- 
kets at savings to consumers. Un- 
predictable increases in freight 
charges, particularly percentage 
increases, are in direct opposition 
to this fundamental. 

Thus we can look forward to 
severe economic changes in pro- 
duction and distribution condi- 
tions until we, as a people, again 
have cheap and adequate trans- 
portation. 
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These economic changes may be 
of temporary benefit to a sub- 
stantial number of California 
manufacturers who may now use 
this situation to get established 
in many production industries. 
On the other hand, these economic 
changes will seriously affect the 
ability of other California manu- 
facturers to maintain their hard- 
won competitive position in na- 
tional markets. 

The future is a major challenge 
to ingenuity. It is possible that 
a new method of freight movement 
may be found which will provide 
the lower cost transportation 
necessary. Until then decentral- 
ization of production with costs 
higher to the consumer than de- 
sirable, but costs lower to the con- 
sumer than centralized production 
plus freight, will be the trend. 


RAILROADS IN TOUGH SPOT 
By A. T. Mercier 


RIME need of the railroads 

of America as they enter 
1948 is assurance of adequate in- 
come to pay their greatly in- 
creased expenses and to finance 
the many improvements required 
to move what may be a record 
peacetime load. 

Because railroads are dependent 
on their own efforts, and cannot 
fall back on government aid or 
subsidy, they must have sufficient 
earnings and good credit to at- 
tract the money of investors, In 
the past 25 years they have av- 
eraged a return of only 32/3 per- 
cent on their investment, far from 
the 6 percent which is considered 
a fair return. In that same period 
the costs of materials the railroads 
buy have risen more than 50 per- 
cent, taxes have gone up more 
than 75 percent and wages have 
nearly doubled. The railroads 
survived only by the _ strictest 
economies, because under federal 
ceilings on rates they are charg- 
ing less today for carrying freight 
and passengers—measured in av- 
erage charge per ton-mile or pas- 
Senger mile—than 25 years ago. 

Southern Pacific and other rail- 
roads have been unable to obtain 
delivery as quickly as needed of 
those new cars they have been 
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able to finance, because of delays 
being experienced by the car 
builders. This company has or- 
dered almost 16,000 freight cars 
as part of its $95 million postwar 
program for new rolling stock. 
Less than half of them were de- 
livered in time to give us much 
help in 1947. It is expected that 
practically all of them will be 
available during the fore part of 
1948. 

Most of the 51 new Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives, including 28 
powerful ones for main line 
freight and passenger _ service, 
ordered by us since V-J Day, 
were to be delivered before the 
end of 1947. 

It appears unlikely now that our 
company will receive any of its 
new streamlined passenger cars 
before the fall of 1948, and some 
of them will not arrive until the 
following year, builders say. It is 
with deep regret that we have been 
unable to put into service the new 
streamliners we had expected to 
inaugurate during 1947. 


Southern Pacific has an im- 
pressive program of modernization 
underway and we are hopeful 
that the availability of materials 
will be less severe during 1948 
so that we may advance further 
toward our goal of bringing to our 
territory the best railroad service 
it has ever known. 


AIR CARGO INCREASING 
By R. T. Prescott 


OST remarkable in the 

growth of California indus- 
tries in the past couple of years 
has been that of exporting cut 
flowers to the eastern markets. 
Nurtured along by the all-cargo 
lines, who have furnished them 
specially equipped all-cargo 
planes, the flower shippers have 
increased their volume some seven 
times. Many markets for Cali- 
fornia flowers are still relatively 
untouched. Before the all-cargo 
lines brought these flowers to the 
midwest, Chicago was about the 
limit of penetration eastward by 
California cut flowers. Hereto- 
fore, air express rates were pro- 
hibitive except for the most ex- 


pensive cuts and flowers shipped 
by rail express could not only 
stand the longer haul but only the 
most hearty specimens could ar- 
rive in Chicago in salable condi- 
tion. 

The New York market which, of 
course, will be the most lucrative 
eventually, is just being attacked 
through the medium of the all- 
cargo planes and it is believed by 
most flower men that even the 
present large volume will be in- 
creased several-fold within the 
next year. 

Also notable has been the steady 
growth of the export of California 
made garments as indicated by our 
shipping records. In September 
1946 there were 6,500 lb. shipped 
compared with 33,000 lb. in Sep- 
tember 1947. California garment 
manufacturers are optimistic about 
the continuation of this steady 
rate of increase. Air cargo deliv- 
ery offered at a realistic rate has 
considerably enhanced the ability 
of California garment manufac- 
turers to penetrate hitherto un- 
touched markets, since the buyers 
no longer have to stock large in- 
ventories and are more willing to 
give California garments a trial 
when they are assured of speedy 
replacement of stock. 

Another budding potential lies 
in the shipment of fresh produce 
out of California. The competi- 
tor, naturally, in the off-season 
shipping to the eastern markets, is 
the frozen foods industry. If re- 
frigerated airplanes can be per- 
fected to give reliable service to 
such items as berries, shelled lima 
beans and peas, the potential is 
virtually limitless. Experiments 
of this nature are now being car- 
ried on and several planeloads 
have been carried to Cincinnati 
and Indianapolis successfully. 
Marketing of this produce has not 
been on an experimental or pub- 
licity basis but has been offered 
simply as normal moving merchan- 
dise and the results have been en- 
couraging. 

Druggists are commencing to 
ship large quantities of cosmetics 
and drugs by airfreight. This 
source of air cargo tonnage will 
undoubtedly show an increase as 
the druggists become accustomed 
to the service of the all-cargo lines. 
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TRANSPORTATION— (Continued from Page 27) 


tive control to an entirely new set 
of conditions. 

Obviously, the primary function 
of all styles of transportation is to 
render adequate, efficient and con- 
venient service for shippers and 
travelers at the most reasonable 
charges consistent with the en- 
lightened treatment of the carriers. 
Charges for services should be as 
low as they can be made without 
sacrificing the sound standards 
evolved from the experience of 
many years. 


Method of Attack 


A subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was formed consisting 
of Robert Crosser of Ohio; Alfred 
L. Bulwinkle of North Carolina; 
Lyle H. Broren of Oklahoma; J. 
Percy Priest of Tennessee; Oren 
Harris of Arkansas; George G. 
Sadowski of Michigan; Charles A. 
Wolverton of New Jersey; Pehr 
G. Holmes of Massachusetts; B. 
Carroll Reese of Tennessee; 
Charles A. Halleck of Indiana; 
Clarence J. Brown of Ohio; with 
Clarence F. Lea of California as 
Chairman. (The inquiry was fre- 
quently referred to as the Lea In- 
quiry and the Committee as the 
Lea Committee.) 

The subcommittee began its 
work by preparing a list of topics 
which suggested many of the 
transportation problems of the 
country. This list, accompanied by 
an invitation to discuss these sug- 
gestions, was widely distributed 
through the country. Though ad- 
dressed to individuals and organi- 
zations, it was an invitation to 
anyone who had experience, knowl- 
edge, or constructive suggestions 
which he felt might be helpful to 
submit his views to the Committee. 
Everyone was invited to present 
any subject matter concerning 
transportation. 

Responses, to the number of 
nearly 500, came from many 
sources, including companies and 
organizations, boards and commis- 
sions, and individuals interested or 
experienced in _ transportation. 
Naturally these statements are of 
varying degrees of worth. Many 
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of them are ably prepared and in- 
clude recommendations for legis- 
lation action by Congress. 

In aid of its work the committee 
employed your speaker as a con- 
sultant and the work of analyzing 
and compiling the statements in 
useful form for Members of Con- 
gress and others was undertaken 
and resulted in the publication of 
a report in December 1946. This 
report did not attempt to repro- 
duce the full text of all the com- 
munications, To have done so 
would have resulted in so large a 
volume and so much repetition of 
thought as to have greatly encum- 
bered the record and impaired its 
useful value. Instead, quotations 
from typical statements were 
selected and assembled separately 
under the various subjects. It is 
believed that this report fairly re- 
flects the “facts, opinions, and 
recommendations which are set 


. forth at much greater length in 


the statements received by the 
committee. All of the statements 
are preserved in the office of the 
committee and will be available in 
the future discussion of these 
problems. The statements filed 
may be properly regarded as sub- 
stantially expressing the views of 
representatives of our various 
transportation agencies and others 
interested as to transportation 
problems that now confront the 
country, together with the legisla- 
tive recommendations proposed as 
to how the Congress should at- 
tempt to meet and solve them. 


Revelations of the Survey 

There was a question in the 
minds of some whether it was gen- 
erally realized that we were pos- 
sessed of a national transportation 
policy which had been restated by 
Congress in 1940. The survey re- 
vealed that there is no doubt that 
earriers and shippers as well as 
those of the general public who 
have any informed opinion on the 
matter agree that we do have a 
national transportation policy both 
sound and reasonably comprehen- 
sive. Any assertion that we do not 
have such a policy is directed to 
administration rather than legis- 
lation. 


It is quite apparent that the 
statement in the Interstate Com. 
merce Act of a national transpor-. 
tation policy is thought to be both 
sound and reasonably comprehen. 
sive. The statement contains a 
clear recognition of the true ob- 
jective of the public interest in 
transportation, namely, that this 
nation shall have an efficient and 
economical system of transporta- 
tion, adequate for the needs of 
peace and the demands of war, 
and that each agency of trans. 
portation shall be given a fair and 
equal chance to do that part of the 
total task which it can do best. 

The statement of ‘‘national 
transportation policy’’ in the Act 
establishes as goals (1) the recog- 
nition and preservation of the ‘‘in- 
herent advantages’’ of each of 
those modes of transportation sub- 
ject to the act; (2) the promotion 
of ‘‘safe adequate economical and 
efficient service’’ and the fostering 
of ‘‘sound economic conditions in 
the industry and among the several 
earriers’’; and (3) the ‘‘develop- 
ing, coordinating and preserving 
of a national system.’’ 

The essential point of the 
present congressional declaration 
of a national transportation policy 
appears to be equality of treat- 
ment for all forms of transporta- 
tion, in all respects. This objective 
cannot be achieved merely by 
regulation of rates and services in 
a manner which might appear on 
the surface to produce equality 
among the several transportation 
agencies. Such seeming equality 
ean be made of little or no effect 
by the government’s dealing with 
transportation in matters other 
than regulation. There can, how- 
ever, be no sound system of trans- 
portation without a sound policy, 
consistent, in all of its parts and 
actually followed. 

Many people think that the na- 
tional transportation policy as con- 
tained in the preamble to the 
Interstate Commerce Act is an 
ideal, but not an accomplished 
fact. The ideal is generally con- 
ceeded to be a fine one; but the 
statement of policy is thought to 
have legal effect only in remote 
contingencies. Even though the 
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TYPICAL AIR SHIPPER 
(Continued from Page 71) 





Table 4 


Typical Weight of Air Cargo 
Shipments, by Weight Group 
and Type of Service 
[As Reported to the U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, Feb., 1947) 


Number of 
Typical Weight and Instances 
Type of Service Used 
Less than 25 lbs.: 
ER ere 67 


Scheduled air freight ............ 5 
Nonscheduled air freight ........ 2 
UNM os 56,00 402cinsives 5 
Air freight, n.o.s. Gan ivsner 2 


DN ih ds wna Bewieaobuipsi 8! 
25-299 Ibs.: 
Air express ... ee 
Scheduled air freight ead amie maunk 16 
Nonscheduled air _ ice ewe 7 
A er 7 
Mr WOE, BOBS x o0cciccvcasses 9 
NE 35% doagis sitacemonicn anon 67 
300-999 Ibs.: 
Air express . sil einsea anaes 2 
Scheduled air freight ee aris Glave 6 
Nonscheduled air freight eer 3 
ey Me, MN aids oin pat eeiews 1 
Ee ee ae 6 
WN ia ciel ddartecndteparwend | 
1,000 Ibs. and over: 
I ad he oki awn a wi 2 
Scheduled air freight Sohiwetavess | 
Nonscheduled air —_— ee ee 30 
Air cargo, n.o.s. ..... ee eee 5 
Pr SOON, CBE ooo ssc se cease 9 
Total 58 


(n.o.s —Not otherwise specified) 





air express was used primarily 
for shipments under 25 lbs., but 
also to some extent for heavier 
shipments, particularly those un- 
der 300 lbs. The nonscheduled 
air freight carriers were used, for 
the most part, for shipments of 
1,000 Ibs. and over. 








AMERICAN CHAIN TO MEET 


The annual meeting and get together of 
the American Chain of Warehouses, Inc., 
will be held in the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 8, at 2 p.m. The 
secretary's office is completing arrange- 
ments for the annual luncheon for members, 
their business associates and families at- 
tending. This luncheon also will be held 
on Feb. 8 (Sunday) at noon. 
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PORTABLE 
CARGO CONVEYOR 





Heavy duty, anti-friction bearing equipped machines 
with 30” width belts—in 20, 25, 30, or 35 ft. lengths. 
Ample head and side clearance for large packages. 
Gasoline or electric motor drive. 

Catalog and prices on request 


GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC., Canal Place & E. 144 St., New York 51, N.Y. 








POWER EQUIPMENT CUTS YOUR 
MATERIALS-HANDLING Coors 


KRANE KAR 


Swing Boom Mobile Crane 


This rubber tired boom crane lifts, totes, and spots 
loads up to 19 tons—of any shape or size .. . to 
any part of the plant or yard. Travels, and swings, 
tops, raises or lowers the load all at the same 
time or independently. One man operates it, one 
engine powers it. KRANE KAR pays its own way, 
doing the work of 6 to 8 men. 


_ 





LIFT-O-KRANE 
The Combination Mobile Boom Crane 
and Fork Lift Truck 


You have at your disposal a machine that is a 
MOBILE BOOM CRANE when you have crane work 
—oa FORK LIFT TRUCK when you have pallet loads. 
For crane work, just fold back the forks. For fork 
jobs, quickly and easily remove the boom. Also ob- 
tainable as a FORK TRUCK exclusively — without 
boom; or as a BOOM CRANE only—without forks. 


Power equipment multiplies capacity by storing, stacking, and tiering vertically as well as horizontally. 


Speeds loading and unloading of freight cars, trucks, trailers; affords big economies in plant operations 
and repairs. Write for Bulletin No. 69 on KRANE KAR . . Bulletin No, 65 on LIFT-O-KRANE. 


<< 








ME 857 63rd ST.. BROOKLYN 20, NEW YORK Ss 
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CONTROLLED DISTRIBUTION— (Continued from Page 55) 


eent of his customers. 
Others averaged over 60 
per cent. 

3. 18 percent of his custom- 
ers bought 94 per cent of 
his volume. 

4, Another 18 percent bought 
less than 1 percent. 

5. One customer alone ac- 
counted for 20 percent of 
his sales. 

6. Over 37 percent of the 
entire company volume 
went to 7 of his custom- 
ers. 

7. Over 27 percent of his 
sales—at 214 percent com- 
mission—provided no gross 
profit whatsoever to the 
company. 

8. He collected $21,904 in 
commission. 

Compare with another sales- 
man: 

1. The territory potential, 
based on national figures, 
was not large enough for 
one man. 

2. He sold, in all, 63 percent 
of the customers on his 
list. 

3. 64 percent of his custom- 
ers bought 93 percent of 
his volume 

4. Another 15 percent bought 
13 percent of volume. 

5. His largest customer ac- 
counted for less than 8 
percent of his sales. 

6. The whole territory pro- 
vided only 8.5 percent of 
company sales. 

7. All his sales carried a 
gross profit for the com- 
pany. 

8. He collected $5,907 in 
commission. 


By any conceivable standard of 
comparison the second salesman 
was doing a much better selling 
job and earning but little over a 
quarter as much. 

In addition, company sales were 
so lopsided that some machines 
were working overtime while others 
stood idle two hours out of three. 
This 80 year old company, once 
highly profitable, had been in the 
red for six years. Management 
had come to an impasse. It knew 
it was in a rut. Production was 
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efficient because the owners had 
all been well trained in the shop. 
The straight commission compen- 
sation plan which looked so eco- 
nomical and sensible—no sale, no 
pay—was slowly ruining them be- 
cause they had no real control over 
their distribution. 

A new compensation plan with 
straight salary, expenses and bon- 
us arrangements for sales volume 
and other standards was installed. 
The next recommendation was to 
divide the one big territory into 
four equal parts and to put a man 
in each. Management was unwill- 








Gibb Re-Elected 
MHI President 


Samuel W. Gibb, Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., was re-elected president and H. A. 
Carter, Geneva Metal Wheel Co., vice 
president of the Material Handling Insti- 
tute at its annual meeting at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Dec. 9 and 10. 
Product sections elected chairmen and vice 
chairmen (the former automatically becom- 
ing members of the board of directors) as 
follows: Conveyor Section: L. C. Backart, 
The Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Chairman; 
Electric Industrial Truck Section; R. L. 
Wolter, Automatic Transportation Co., 
Chairman, and L. J. Kline, The Mercury 
Mfg. Co., Vice Chairman; Electric Indus- 
trial Accessories Section: W. Van C. Brandt, 
The Electric Storage Battery Co., Chairman, 
and G. J. Berry, Electric Products Co., Vice 
Chairman; Gas Truck Section: J. H. W. 
Conklin, Clark Tructractor Div., Chairman, 
and J. W. Wunsch, Silent Hoist and Crane 
Co., Vice Chairman; Motorized Lift Truck 
Section: W. C. Stuebing, Sr., Lift Trucks, 
Inc., Chairman; Hand Lift Truck Section: 
L. Nivling, Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., 
Chairman; Electric Hoist Section: F. F 
Seaman, Robbins & Myers, Inc., Chairman, 
and J. C. Mevius, American Engineering 
Co., Vice Chairman; Floor Truck Section: 
F. J. Thomas, Thomas Truck & Caster Co., 
Chairman; Caster Section: W. G. Reycroft, 
The Bassick Co., Chairman, and C. M. 
Mead, Divine Bros. Co., Vice Chairman; 
Containers & Pallets Section: L. W. Shea, 
Union Metal Mfg. Co., Chairman, and 
C. H. Barker, Jr., Pallet Sales Corp., Vice 


Chairman. 


Potts To Head MHI 
Technical Section 


Matthew W. Potts, materials handling 
consultant of DISTRIBUTION AGE, will be 
chairman of the Materials Handling Tech- 
nical Section of the Second National Ma- 
terials Handling Exposition, on Tuesday 
afternoon, Jan. 13, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. Subjects to be covered at this 
meeting are: Integrating the Use of Differ- 
ent Types of Materials Handling Equip- 
ment, by F. L. Franning, International Har- 
vester Co., East Moline, Ill.; Freight Eleva- 
tor Application, by William W. Bryant, 
Western Electric Co., Jersey City; Planning 
a Store-Room Operation, by A. C. Farley, 
Davison Chemical Corp., Baltimore. 














ing, fearing their prima donna 
“‘wouldn’t like it’’ and, if he left, 
they would surely fail. But there 
was no practical alternative. Re 
luctantly, they agreed. When the 
facts of life were explained to the 
**star’’ who had been, of course, 
merely skimming the cream off his 
rich territory, he promptly re 
signed. Management made mental 
reservations for the poorhouse. 

Here is what happened. The 
territory was divided into four 
parts with equivalent potentials. 
Four good average salesmen were 
hired. At the end of the first 
year, sales in that divided territory 
were five times those of the previ- 
ous year, The company paid in 
direct sales cost slightly over 60 
percent more to 4 men than it had 
paid in commission to one man for 
only a fifth of the volume. This 
one change alone put them in the 
black. 

While it could not be truthfully 
maintained that all the trouble 
stemmed from an inadequate com- 
pensation plan, nevertheless it was 
one of the principal causes. The 
act of creating a proper one which 
rewarded ‘‘balanced selling’’ ne- 
eessitated a thorough overhauling 
of policy, organization and ad- 
ministration covering all phases of 
distribution. Opportunity was 
roughly equalized for all salesmen, 
but the most valuable effect was 
that the entire program was de 
signed to utilize average men, to 
pay them well for doing a planned 
and engineered sales job and to 
exercise control to see that they 
did it. 

Scientific management in the 
sales department is a distinct de- 
parture from old-fashioned meth- 
ods of sales management. It is 
vitally eoncerned with compen- 
sation plans as an effective tool 
of management, because they take 
into account every element that 
influences the marketing program 
as a whole. It pays the salesmen 
well for accomplishing a number 
of different tasks, not all of which 
will give obvious and immediate 
results, but which are forecasting 
the future by showing trends. It 
puts superficial thinking where it 
belongs. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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HANDLING PRICES— (Continued from Page 42) 


material and design changes which 
make for easier installation. We 
find 
locking of axles in the frame so 
they cannot turn, the use of better 
built and better protected ball 
bearings which make for longer 
life, improved roller construction 
and many other features which 
more than justify the increase in 
cost. 

In the case of power-driven con- 
veyors, modern practice provides 
for the use of anti-friction bear- 
ings on the head and take-up 
shafts and better construction of 
flat and idler rollers. In addition, 
we have anti-friction bearings, 
grease fittings, ete., plus the use 
of fully enclosed gearing, inter- 
locking electrical controls, auto- 
matic deflectors. Basic design is 
better as is also overall construc- 
tion and operation. It is natural 
therefore that this more modern 
equipment should cost even more 
than the 50 percent normal in- 
erease, because of the vast im- 
provements that have been made 
in the construction and quality of 
materials used. 

What has just been said applies 
with equal force to mobile equip- 
ment, such as industrial tractors, 
power lift trucks, fork trucks, mo- 
bile cranes of all sizes. In most 
equipment of this type, engineer- 
ing changes provide for the use 
of better and stronger materials. 
Today we have efficient bearings 
and complete hydraulic units 
which reduce maintenance and re- 
pair costs because they make for 
rapid interchangeability to keep 
the equipment in operation. Other 
improvements include hydraulic 
steers for heavier units and, in the 
ease of gasoline-operated equip- 
ment, water mufflers, oil filters, 
hydraulic control checks, better 
hydraulic pumps and hoisting and 
tilting cylinders. More durable 
and more heavily wound motors 
are now being used in electric 
equipment; other improvements 
include better electrical controls, 
heavier duty and better con- 
structed storage batteries, and 
many other improvements which 
make for greater efficiency in op- 
eration and for lower maintenance 
costs. Here again, the improve- 
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improvements such as the 


ments have been so numerous that 
it is natural that the equipment 
should cost more than the 1939 
equipment. 

In the case of industrial trailers, 
and over-the-highway trailers, im- 
provements have been made in the 
more general use of fully enclosed 
dust-proof bearings, better wheel 
mountings, heavier duty tires, 
better frames, all of which would 
naturally increase cost, but again, 
in this type of equipment, the 
writer doubts if prices have ad- 
vanced more than 50 percent over 
1939 prices, 

It is impossible to say how much 
more any particular piece of equip- 
ment costs today than it cost in 
1939, because the old equipment 
has been discarded as obsolete in 
most instances, and is not being 
replaced today. 

One of the possibilities that 
might make for an increase in 
price in 1948 would be the fact 
that production adjustments have 
been made, and the manufacturers 
are not producing in the same 
quantity as they did to meet the 
war emergency requirements. This 
reduced production can automat- 
ically bring about an increase in 
costs. Therefore, let us assume 
that costs should be inflated 100 
percent or even 200 percent. Even 
under these circumstances, man- 
agement should then balance 
against the increased cost of the 
equipment the potential savings 
that could result from an installa- 
tion of mechanized equipment. If 
this equipment reduces the time 
required for handling materials 
in production, it has a definite 
tendency to increase the overall 
production volume. If it reduces 
the time in handling ‘‘in’’ and 
‘‘out’’ of storage, and the loading 
and unloading time of over-the- 
highway vehicles, railroad cars, 
barges, steamships, ete., it reduces 
the cost of distribution. 

Since all costs have increased, 
due to inflation in our economic 
structure, this suppositions in- 
crease in cost of materials hand- 
ling equipment, while inflative in 
one sense, is not inflative in an- 
other—it pays for itself so quick- 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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* 
Quick, easy, push-button con- 
trol featured by Kinnear Motor 
Operated Rolling Doors gives 
you a tighter grip on a// door 
costs. It helps cut heating and 
air-conditioning costs through 
prompt, rapid closing of doors. 
It saves time and steps (you 
can have any needed number 
of additional controls at remote 
points). It avoids traffic bottle- 
necks at doorways, and along 
with these operating advan- 
tages, you get the extra durabil- 
ity, protection and space-saving 
efficiency of these rugged, all- 
steel doors with their world- 
~ famous coiling upward action. 


with MOTOR OPERATED 


KINNEAR DOORS 


Built any size, for installation 
in old or new buildings. Write 
today for complete information. 
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the KINNEAR MFG. COMPANY 
FACTORIES 
1240-50 Fields Ave. * Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave. * San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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CONTROLLED DISTRIBUTION— (Continued from Page 55) 


eent of his customers. 
Others averaged over 60 
per cent. 


3. 18 percent of his custom- 
ers bought 94 per cent of 
his volume. 

4. Another 18 percent bought 
less than 1 percent. 

5. One customer alone ac- 
counted for 20 percent of 
his sales. 

6. Over 37 percent of the 
entire company volume 
went to 7 of his custom- 
ers. 

7. Over 27 percent of his 
sales—at 21% percent com- 
mission—provided no gross 
profit whatsoever to the 
company. 

8. He collected 
commission. 

Compare with another sales- 
man: 

1. The territory potential, 
based on national figures, 
was not large enough for 
one man. 

2. He sold, in all, 63 percent 
of the customers on his 
list. 

3. 64 percent of his custom- 
ers bought 93 percent of 
his volume 

4. Another 15 percent bought 
13 percent of volume. 

5. His largest customer ac- 
counted for less than 8 
percent of his sales. 

6. The whole territory pro- 
vided only 8.5 percent of 
company sales. 

7. All his sales carried a 
gross profit for the com- 
pany. 

8. He collected $5,907 in 
commission. 

By any conceivable standard of 
comparison the second salesman 
was doing a much better selling 
job and earning but little over a 
quarter as much. 

In addition, company sales were 
so lopsided that some machines 
were working overtime while others 
stood idle two hours out of three. 
This 80 year old company, once 
highly profitable, had been in the 
red for six years. Management 
had come to an impasse. It knew 
it was in a rut. Production was 


$21,904 in 
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efficient because the owners had 
all been well trained in the shop. 
The straight commission compen- 
sation plan which looked so eco- 
nomical and sensible—no sale, no 
pay—was slowly ruining them be- 
cause they had no real control over 
their distribution. 

A new compensation plan with 
straight salary, expenses and bon- 
us arrangements for sales volume 
and other standards was installed. 
The next recommendation was to 
divide the one big territory into 
four equal parts and to put a man 
in each. Management was unwill- 








Gibb Re-Elected 
MHI President 


Samuel W. Gibb, Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., was re-elected president and H. A. 
Carter, Geneva Metal Wheel Co., vice 
president of the Material Handling Insti- 
tute at its annual meeting at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Dec. 9 and 10. 
Product sections elected chairmen and vice 
chairmen (the former automatically becom- 
ing members of the board of directors) as 
follows: Conveyor Section: L. C. Backart, 
The Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Chairman; 
Electric Industrial Truck Section; R. L. 
Wolter, Automatic Transportation Co., 
Chairman, and L. J. Kline, The Mercury 
Mfg. Co., Vice Chairman; Electric Indus- 
trial Accessories Section: W. Van C. Brandt, 
The Electric Storage Battery Co., Chairman, 
and G. J. Berry, Electric Products Co., Vice 
Chairman; Gas Truck Section: J. H. W. 
Conklin, Clark Tructractor Div., Chairman, 

J. W. Wunsch, Silent Hoist and Crane 
Co., Vice Chairman; Motorized Lift Truck 
Section: W. C. Stuebing, Sr., Lift Trucks, 
Inc., Chairman; Hand Lift Truck Section: 
L. Nivling, Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., 
Chairman; Electric Hoist Section: F. F. 
Seaman, Robbins & Myers, Inc., Chairman, 
and J. C. Mevius, American Engineering 
Co., Vice Chairman; Floor Truck Section: 
F., J. Thomas, Thomas Truck & Caster Co., 
Chairman; Caster Section: W. G. Reycroft, 
The Bassick Co., Chairman, and C. M. 
Mead, Divine Bros. Co., Vice Chairman; 
Containers & Pallets Section: L. W. Shea, 
Union Metal Mfg. Co., Chairman, and 
C. H. Barker, Jr., Pallet Sales Corp., Vice 
Chairman. 


Potts To Head MHI 
Technical Section 


Matthew W. Potts, materials handling 
consultant of DISTRIBUTION AGE, will be 
chairman of the Materials Handling Tech- 
nical Section of the Second National Ma- 
terials Handling Exposition, on Tuesday 
afternoon, Jan. 13, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. Subjects to be covered at this 
meeting are: Integrating the Use of Differ- 
ent Types of Materials Handling Equip- 
ment, by F. L. Franning, International Har- 
vester Co., East Moline, Ill.; Freight Eleva- 
tor Application, by William W. Bryant, 
Western Electric Co., Jersey City; Planning 
a Store-Room Operation, by A. C. Farley, 
Davison Chemical Corp., Baltimore. 














ing, fearing their prima donna 
“‘wouldn’t like it’’ and, if he left, 
they would surely fail. But there 
was no practical alternative. Re. 
luctantly, they agreed. When the 
facts of life were explained to the 
**star’’ who had been, of course, 
merely skimming the cream off his 
rich territory, he promptly re 
signed. Management made mental 
reservations for the poorhouse. 

Here is what happened. The 
territory was divided into four 
parts with equivalent potentials. 
Four good average salesmen were 
hired. At the end of the first 
year, sales in that divided territory 
were five times those of the previ- 
ous year, The company paid in 
direct sales cost slightly over 60 
percent more to 4 men than it had 
paid in commission to one man for 
only a fifth of the volume. This 
one change alone put them in the 
black. 

While it could not be truthfully 
maintained that all the trouble 
stemmed from an inadequate com- 
pensation plan, nevertheless it was 
one of the principal causes, The 
act of creating a proper one which 
rewarded ‘‘balanced selling’’. ne 
cessitated a thorough overhauling 
of policy, organization and ad- 
ministration covering all phases of 
distribution. Opportunity was 
roughly equalized for all salesmen, 
but the most valuable effect was 
that the entire program was de 
signed to utilize average men, to 
pay them well for doing a planned 
and engineered sales job and to 
exercise control to see that they 
did it. 

Scientific management in the 
sales department is a distinct de- 
parture from old-fashioned meth- 
ods of sales management. It is 
vitally concerned with compen- 
sation plans as an effective tool 
of management, because they take 
into account every element that 
influences the marketing program 
as a whole. It pays the salesmen 
well for accomplishing a number 
of different tasks, not all of which 
will give obvious and immediate 
results, but which are forecasting 
the future by showing trends. It 
puts superficial thinking where it 
belongs. 
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HANDLING PRICES— (Continued from Page 42) 


material and design changes which 
make for easier installation. We 
fnd improvements such as the 


locking of axles in the frame so — 


they cannot turn, the use of better 
built and better protected ball 
bearings which make for longer 
life, improved roller construction 
and many other features which 
more than justify the increase in 
cost, 

In the case of power-driven con- 
veyors, modern practice provides 
for the use of anti-friction bear- 
ings on the head and take-up 
shafts and better construction of 
fiat and idler rollers. In addition, 
we have anti-friction bearings, 
grease fittings, etc., plus the use 
of fully enclosed gearing, inter- 
locking electrical controls, auto- 
matic deflectors. Basic design is 
better as is also overall construc- 
tion and operation. It is natural 
therefore that this more modern 
equipment should cost even more 
than the 50 percent normal in- 
erease, because of the vast im- 
provements that have been made 
in the construction and quality of 
materials used. 

What has just been said applies 
with equal force to mobile equip- 
ment, such as industrial tractors, 
power lift trucks, fork trucks, mo- 
bile cranes of all sizes. In most 
equipment of this type, engineer- 
ing changes provide for the use 
of better and stronger materials. 
Today we have efficient bearings 
and complete hydraulic units 
which reduce maintenance and re- 
pair costs because they make for 
rapid interchangeability to keep 
the equipment in operation. Other 
improvements include hydraulic 
steers for heavier units and, in the 
ease of gasoline-operated equip- 
ment, water mufflers, oil filters, 
hydraulic control checks, better 
hydraulic pumps and hoisting and 
tilting cylinders. More durable 
and more heavily wound motors 
are now being used in electric 
equipment; other improvements 
include better electrical controls, 
heavier duty and better con- 
structed storage batteries, and 
many other improvements which 
make for greater efficiency in op- 
eration and for lower maintenance 
costs. Here again, the improve- 
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ments have been so numerous that 
it is natural that the equipment 
should cost more than the 1939 
equipment. 

In the case of industrial trailers, 
and over-the-highway trailers, im- 
provements have been made in the 
more general use of fully enclosed 
dust-proof bearings, better wheel 
mountings, heavier duty tires, 
better frames, all of which would 
naturally increase cost, but again, 
in this type of equipment, the 
writer doubts if prices have ad- 
vanced more than 50 percent over 
1939 prices, 

It is impossible to say how much 
more any particular piece of equip- 
ment costs today than it cost in 
1939, because the old equipment 
has been discarded as obsolete in 
most instances, and is not being 
replaced today. 

One of the possibilities that 
might make for an increase in 
price in 1948 would be the fact 
that production adjustments have 
been made, and the manufacturers 
are not producing in the same 
quantity as they did to meet the 
war emergency requirements. This 
reduced production can automat- 
ically bring about an increase in 
eosts. Therefore, let us assume 
that costs should be inflated 100 
percent or even 200 percent. Even 
under these circumstances, man- 
agement should then balance 
against the increased cost of the 
equipment the potential savings 
that could result from an installa- 
tion of mechanized equipment. If 
this equipment reduces the time 
required for handling materials 
in production, it has a definite 
tendency to increase the overall 
production volume. If it reduces 
the time in handling ‘‘in”’ and 
‘‘out’’ of storage, and the loading 
and unloading time of over-the- 
highway vehicles, railroad cars, 
barges, steamships, etc., it reduces 
the cost of distribution. 

Since all costs have increased, 
due to inflation in our economic 
structure, this suppositions in- 
crease in cost of materials hand- 
ling equipment, while inflative in 
one sense, is not inflative in an- 
other—it pays for itself so quick- 


(Continued on Page 81) 











+. 
Quick, easy, push-button con- 
trol featured by Kinnear Motor 
Operated Rolling Doors gives 
you a tighter grip on a// door 
costs. It helps cut heating and 
air-conditioning costs through 
prompt, rapid closing of doors. 
It saves time and steps (you 
can have any needed number 
of additional controls at remote 
points). It avoids traffic bottle- 
necks at doorways, and along 
with these operating advan- 
tages, you get the extra durabil- 
ity, protection and space-saving 
efficiency of these rugged, all- 
steel doors with their world- 
~ famous coiling upward action. 


with MOTOR OPERATED 


KINNEAR DOORS 


Built any size, for installation 
in old or new buildings. Write 
today for complete information. 
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QUALITY CONTROL— (Continued from Page 25) 


also by a laboratory in New 
York which specializes in tests 
for fabrics and fashion wear- 
ing apparel. 

2. ‘‘Inspection at manufac- 
turing sources’”’ . . . This is 
being carried on by about 30 
Ward factogy inspectors who 
periodically visit the many 
different manufacturing 
sources. 

3. ‘‘Providing such specifi- 
cations, standards of quality 
and definitions as are re- 
quested by other branches of 
the company for inspection, 
sizing, merchandise testing, 
advertising and general buy- 
ing operations”? . . . This has 
included the development of 
many thousands of specifica- 
tions, inspection standards 
and merchandise samples or 
models now in use. 

4. “Clearing of merchan- 
dise irregularities, high re- 
turn analyses, substitutions, 
and the issuance of necessary 
dispositions in such a manner 
as to provide follow-up in 
other branches of the company 
for action, protection of cus- 
tomer interests, uniformity 
and conformity to merchan- 
dise policies.’’ 

5. ‘‘Reports to management 
on broad quality deficiencies 
of merchandise or source, with 
an outline of the corrective ac- 
tion to be taken’? .. . . These 
are impartial fact-finding re- 
ports, which also may recom- 
mend new company interde- 
partmental coordination rec- 
ords and activities. 


These groups of services pertain 
to different Ward divisions. The 
merchandise division is responsible 
for procuring from quality sources 
merchandise which is tested, pre- 
pared and described in accordance 
with Ward’s policy. It also is re- 
sponsible for taking prompt cor- 
rective action on merchandise de- 
ficiencies, by assisting cooperative 
sources through close buyer con- 
tact or through the help of serv- 
ice personnel, and through the 
elimination of sources with a re- 
peated record of broad failure. On 
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the other hand, the mail order and 
retail branches of the company 
inspect merchandise received by 
the company, report merchandise 
and source deficiencies, and ana- 
lyze customer returns, 

Ward’s present procedure in the 
fixing and maintenance of ‘‘qual- 
ity standards’ has had a long 
period of development. It goes 
back to the passage of the Federal 
Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906, 
soon followed by the development 
of the Chicago. Testing Laboratory 
designed to afford company pro- 
tection and aid in merchandise im- 
provement. Even then Ward’s 
‘*Satisfaction Guaranteed’’ pledge 
to customers was in effect. 

Through the years laboratory 
tests were extended to other fields 


for the purpose of deriving mer- . 


chandise advantages from im- 
provements in design, appearance, 
quality and customer price and 
for the purpose of passing on to 
factory sources improvement rec- 
ommendations. In 1939, Wards 
began sending inspectors directly 
to source factories. 

However, the development of 
this quality @ontrol program has 
involved some complex adminis- 
trative difficulties. Mr. Mac- 
Donald, in a talk which he made 
on ‘‘Quality Control In the Dis- 
tribution of Consumer Commodi- 
ties’’ before a recent meeting of 
the New York District of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, summarized this problem: 


*‘The quality of ultimate con- 
sumer goods is dependent upon 
two sets of elements: 1, Those 
which are tangible and subject to 
evaluation in units of measure- 
ment, such as strength, colorfast- 
ness, heating capacity, ete. 2. 
Those which are relatively in- 
tangible, such as exterior design, 
details of workmanship ~ not 
normally associated with dur- 
ability, general appearance, ete. 

‘*Quality control of merchan- 
dise, therefore, is a very compli- 
eated phase of merchandising ac- 
tivity which is designed to control 
the elements which define the de- 
gree of excellence and customer 
acceptance of merchandise.’’ 


During the late war period, the 
Ward management began to give 
special attention to these ‘‘ compli. 
eations.’”’ Early in 1943, top 
executives in the merchandising 
and mail order divisions initiated 
the study of a plan for the setup 
of a ‘‘quality control’’ unit, 

One of the first developments 
was the creation of a merchandise 
examination standards depart. 
ment. Then it was decided, in 
1944, to combine in a single new 
department various functions and 
activities essential to quality con- 
trol which previously had been 
handled by different departments, 
This resulted in the organization 
of Ward’s present quality control 
department. This new department 
includes coordinating divisions 
commonly referred to as_ the 
‘‘quality group.’’ They are mer. 
chandise service auditing, labora- 
tories, merchandise examination 
standards, factory inspection, and 
a size specification department. 

Briefly, the group is described 
as a ‘‘service agency’’ and all of 
its activities are coordinated with 
the actual needs of the manage- 
ment and the various component 
divisions of the company, as out- 
lined by their respective managers. 


Group reports, recommendations 
and other activities must be 
simple, factual, and impartial. 


New personnel are appointed only 
after consultation with managers 
in other branches converned, and 
the performance of such personnel 
is mutually reviewed at intervals. 
Differences of opinion between the 
quality control department and 
any other company branch are 
referred to the appropriate man- 
agement office for decision. Speci- 
fic new quality control activities 
and expansions must be approved. 
Quality control personnel does not 
contact manufacturing sources un- 
less properly introduced by the 
buying division. 

As related to the establishment 
of buying standards or specifica- 
tions, the quality group operates 
in conjunction with buying divi- 
sions. Also, standards or specifi- 
eations will be reviewed frequently 
and revised or supplemented when 
necessary so that they may be kept 
in line with market conditions. 
Every effort is made to set these 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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HANDLING PRICES 
(Continued from Page 79) 


ly that the old proverb comes into 
force: ‘‘If it pays, it’s cheap, no 
matter what it costs you.”’ 

This is the way to look at ma- 
terials handling equipment in the 
overall. However, if the manu- 
facturers of this equipment are 
wise, they will see what they can 
do to improve design and to keep 
up the quality of their merchan- 
dise while at the same time pre- 
pare to effect reductions as soon 
as such reductions are possible. 
Whether or not costs will increase 
in 1948 is not known but manage- 
ment should certainly continue to 
buy and use more and more ma- 
terials handling equipment. 


CONTAINERS 
(Continued from Page 31) 


dock watching and checking and 
elerking costs were eliminated. 
Other test shipments revealed that 
hatches of average ships could be 
cleared of cargo packed in ship- 
ping containers at an average rate 
of 12 containers per hour. Records 
maintained of one shipment 
showed container unloading time 
of 45 minutes from an average 
hatch, as compared with three or 
four hours necessary to unload 
comparable tonnage of loose, in- 
dividual packages. 

Freight transfer costs are ex- 
pected to be reduced by the use 
of such shipping containers, not 
only because less time is required 
for loading, but because checking, 
sorting and distribution is simpli- 
fied, identical size packages are 
handled and stowed, containers 
can be handled by mechanical 
equipment, and no delay is in- 
volved because of dunnaging re- 
quirements of loose cargo. 

With such a container, shippers 
ean supervise loading and unload- 
ing on their own premises, and 
give the carrier a locked or sealed 
package which is then handled 
as a single unit throughout its 
transporting to the final seller or 
user. This advantage is significant 
Since damage and pilferage claims 
against freight steamship lines 
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QUALITY CONTROL— (Continued from Page 80) 


standards as high as practical but 
not at such a level as might place 
the divisions concerned in an un- 
favorable competitive position. 
Neither will they be so low as to 
encourage merchandise lines be- 
low a level of quality having good 
customer acceptance. 

The general clearing house for 
administration of quality control 
work is the merchandising audit- 
ing division. Through this divi- 
sion the mail order houses report 
their merchandise irregularities; 
that is, goods from factories which 
do not pass inspection, returns of 
goods from customers, and specific 
eustomer complaints. The mail 
order houses also use merchandise 
auditing to make their requests 
for laboratory analyses and pre- 
pare explanations for customers 
on quality matters. 

In earrying out its functions, 
merchandise auditing maintains a 
strict customer viewpoint. They 
make clear-cut decisions as to ap- 
proval or disapproval of requests 
or recommendations. These deci- 
sions are reached through: (a) 
review of merchandise, (b) consul- 
tation with Buying Division and 
other departments or branches of 
business involved, (c) discussion 
with manufacturers, (d) compari- 
sons with merchandise offered by 
other merchandising organizations, 
and (e) consultation with manage- 
ment when necessary. 

The stated purpose of the main 
Ward laboratory in Chicago, sup- 
plemented by the New York labo- 
ratory, is ‘‘to provide such pro- 
fessional personnel, equipment and 
consultation services as are neces- 
sary for the accurate evaluation of 
compositions, engineering design 
and potential performance char- 
acteristics of merchandise.’’ The 


laboratories have the following 
stated functions: 
1. Analyze and compare 


Ward items with those of com- 
petitors. 

2. Test vendors’ samples 
for intrinsic merit as well as 
propriety and adequacy of 
claims. 

3. Examine merchandise 
complaints for defects, inade- 
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quate instructions or cautions, 
and exaggerated claims, with 
a view toward constructive 
suggestions for improvement. 

4. Assist in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of 
merchandise standards (or 
specifications). 

5. Review catalog, label, in- 
structional literature and 
other copy for correctness of 
factual statements and gen- 
eral conformity to technical- 
legal reguflations. 


Whenever practical, in the ex- 
amination of a specific merchan- 
dise item, the laboratories report 
finding either as ‘‘favorable,”’ 
‘‘unfavorable,’’ or ‘‘comments and 
suggestions for improvements.’’ It 
is estimated that from about one- 
fourth of the laboratory examina- 
tions, there have resulted practical 
improvement suggestions returned 
to spurees. However, in reporting 
their findings, the laboratories 
neither directly approve or disap- 
prove the sale of merchandise, 
since such‘a decision is the funce- 
tion of the merchandising groups. 
But in special cases, the labora- 
tories may for technical reasons 
recommend against the sale of 
merchandise. The laboratories en- 
courage the buying divisions to 
require that their source vendors 
of merchandise submit factual 
data about their products to sub- 
stantiate promotional claims. 

Merchandise examination stand- 
ards, one of the main activities in 
the quality group, recently have 
been considerably expanded. Ac- 
tivities now include new merchan- 
dise examination manuals for the 
guidance of merchandise inspec- 
tors, and a carefully maintained 
filing system which records and 
rates the reliability of manufac- 
turing sources in the supply of 
merchandise that measure up to 
Ward’s specified standards. The 
standards being used by Ward for 
the inspection of merchandise in- 


elude size specifications, photo- 
graphic standards, cards and 
samples, which have been de- 


veloped through consultation with 
the buying division, mail order 


merchandise managers and prin- 
cipal manufacturing sources. 

The Division of factory inspec. 
tion has the following functions; 

1. To check the adequacy 
of manufacturers’ inspection 
methods, packaging and lit 
erature, 

2. To cooperate with mantu- 
facturers to secure improve. 
ment in inspection methods 
for the reduction of returns 
and the amount of inspection 
in mail order houses and re. 
tail stores. 

3. To make sure that de. 
fects reported are corrected 
by manufacturers. 

4. To advise buying divi- 
sions on specifications, dura- 
bility of designs, possible im- 
provements and recommend 
laboratory work when _ neces- 
sary. 

As a practical operating guide 
to factory inspection, Ward’s has 
developed four different grading 
marks for their manufacturing 
sources : 

1. A Class I mark is 
‘*tops’’, indicating that at this 
source only initial shipments 
of new products need be in- 
spected, and that subsequent 


factory inspection visits are 
not necessary. 
2. A Class II mark indi 


eates that all initial shipments 
of new or redesigned articles 
should be inspected at the fae- 
tory, and that few subsequent 
inspector visits are needed. 

3. A Class III mark indi- 
cates that all initial shipments 
of new or redesigned articles 
must be carefully inspected at 
the factory, and that frequent 
inspector visits at the factory 
are necessary. 

4. The lowest mark, Class 
IV, indicates a factory which 
usually will require inspection 
of all production at the fac- 
tory. 

As stated, Ward’s quality con- 
trol program has been in process 
of development through a period 
of years, and there are constant 
additional changes and improve- 
ments. The keynote of the pro- 
gram is ‘‘flexibility’’ in order to 
provide prompt adjustments to 
changes in market conditions and 
company merchandising policies. 
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CONTAINERS 
(Continued from Page 81) 


have risen to as high as nine per- 
cent of gross revenue. One insur- 
ance underwriter reduced its base 
rate 50 percent for goods shipped 
in steel containers. 

These containers interlock and 
fit into ships’ holds ’tween decks 
or on railroad ears with a mini- 
mum loss of space. They absorb 
the force of any shock or pressure. 
Domestic and lighter packing can 
be used, and savings in weight 
tend to offset container weight. 

Dimensions of the container are 
based upon heights ’tween decks; 
sizes of holds, hatches and side 
ports of lake, ocean and coastal 
ships; width of standard river 
barges, and the size of railroad 
ears. Although containers are 
now being manufactured in only 
one standard size, it is contem- 
plated that others may be ‘‘custom 
built’? for special merchandise or 
equipment, 

The standard container is 7 ft. 
9 in. long, 6 ft. 5 in. wide and 
6 ft. 10% in. high. It weighs ap- 
proximately 1650 lbs. and has a 
277-cu. ft. capacity. Frame of 
the container consists of four 
corner posts formed as 9 x 9 in. 
open box-shaped sections in 11- 
gauge sheet steel and connected 
at top and bottom by angle mem- 
bers. Walls are of 18-gauge sheet 
steel formed to provide vertical 
reinforcing corrugations about 4 
in. wide and 2 in. deep. The floor 
is 16-gauge sheet steel laid on 
reinforcing 14-gauge sheet steel 
with formed corrugations. Rein- 
forcing straps across the bottom 
serve also as rests for fork trucks. 
The roof is of 16-gauge corrugated 
steel covered by flat 16-gauge sheet 
steel. 

Double doors, made like the 
walls, form an opening 57 in. wide 
and 7114 in. high. Latches at top 
and bottom are operated by a lever 
which is equipped with a hasp for 
securing with padlock or seal. 

For crane handling, horizontal 
pins or lugs are provided in the 
four roof corner recesses. A bridle 
suspended from a crane boom can 
be hooked around the lugs to lift 
the container. The container may 
be handled by either platform or 
fork trucks, 
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TRANSPORTATION— (Continued from Page 76) 


statement affords a general guide 
to administrative agencies, other 
factors so frequently exert such 
compulsion that, when results con- 
form to the national transporta- 
tion policy, it is more likely to be 
a coincidence rather than because 
of design. 

There is also a feeling of doubt 
in the minds of some whether the 
statement of the national trans- 
portation policy is the important 
thing. Rather, it is thought that 
the statement of a transportation 
policy is merely the setting up of 
a goal and that the law as stated 
in the Transportation Act is really 
the important thing. There is also 
the feeling that the trouble with 
our present policy, if any, is that, 
as it is stated in print and in the 
preambles to various transporta- 
tion laws, it is quite different from 
that policy as it may exist in the 
minds of legislators. 

It is to be noted, however, that 
the criticism that there is no de- 
elared national policy with respect 
to transportation in its relation to 
the national economy comes gen- 
erally from, and is greatly stressed 
by, students of economic problems, 
rather than either carriers or 
users of transportation. 


It might be concluded that the 
policy question is possible of only 
one clear and satisfactory answer 
which is that there shall be no 
sanction of any experiments with 
transportation as a vehicle or in- 
strument for social reforms or 
solution of economic difficulties, 
but that transportation shall be 
preserved as a servant performing 
the function of moving goods and 
carrying passengers in the free 
flow of interstate commerce. 

On the subject of regulation, the 
consensus of opinion of carriers 
and other respondents was largely 
in favor of a single regulatory 
agency. The carriers now regu- 
lated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission favoring a _ single 
agency. The air lines, supervised 
now by a separate regulatory 
agency, wished to maintain the 
status quo. Users of transporta- 
tion largely favored the single 
regulatory agency. 

Sentiment was sought in the in- 
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quiry concerning possible reor- 
ganization of the ICC. Sentiment 
was about evenly divided on this 
topic. The rail carriers and many 
users of transportation services 
saw no need for it. Motor and 
water carriers, on the other hand, 
presented a strong case for com- 
plete reorganization, which opinion 
was shared by various students of 
the general transportation situa- 
tion. A general opinion prevailed 
that a reorganization of the ICC 
would be necessary were this body 
given regulatory control over air 
transportation. 

On the question of the exemp- 
tion of common carriers from the 
application of the anti-trust sta- 
tutes where the activities in ques- 
tion are under the supervision of 
the regulatory agency, sentiment, 
particularly as expressed by users 
of transportation, was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of such an exemp- 
tion. 


On another important regula- 
tory subject, the general opinion 
was overwhelmingly against fed- 
eral governmental agencies engag- 
ing in the promotion of common- 
carrier activities. Among the car- 
riers, the railroads were against 
it and the air lines favored it. 

On the question of differential 
rates as between different types of 
carriers, the consensus was that 
such rates are only warranted, de- 
sirable, or necessary when and to 
the extent that they reflect the dif- 
ference or differences in (1) the 
cost of performing a service by 
any carrier or carriers; (2) the 
value of the service to the user. 

Sentiment on the question of 
the coordination of services of car- 
riers of the same type and of dif- 
ferent types was strongly in favor 
of carriers being permitted and 
encouraged to coordinate their 
services, both within a single field 
and between different fields, to the 
end that each carrier will perform 
for the public the service for 
which it is best adapted. It was 
felt, however, that the law should 
not force coordinated services. 
Any coordination should be en- 
tirely voluntary, subject, of 
course, to proper requirements of 
a regulatory body and to sensible 





restrictions to insure against m. 
reasonable restraints of competi. 
tion. 

Various financial questions wer 
a part of the inquiry. On the» 
opinions were expressed as fg. 
lows: (1) On the advantages anj 
disadvantages of various means 0 
financing transportation agencig 
the consensus was that each mean 
of common-carrier financing ha 
its peculiar advantages and tha 
the objective today is to achieve, 
good balance between the methods 
used. It was also felt that it was 
important to keep fixed charges 
within limits having a direct re 
lationship to probable earning 
power, under reasonably compe 
tent management, and without the 
hazard of direct or indirect con 
fiscation of property. (2) On 
building up common-carrier credit 
ability, it was generally held that 
the continuance of private owner. 
ship of common carriers dependei 
in large measure upon the admin 
istration of our various transpor- 
tation laws in such manner that 
the private investor might exped 
a reasonable return on his invest 
ment. (3) On building up re 
serves, no doubt was expressed a 
to the wisdom of permitting com- 
mon carriers to build up reserves 
to keep their properties in proper 
condition and to maintain service 
and employment during the 
periods of depression. (4) On the 
needs for new capital and how 
they may be met, only a few esti- 
mates of common-carrier new capi 
tal needs were received, but it was 
the general feeling that from 1946 
to 1956 they would be double those 
of the 1920 decade. Such capital 
requirements can be met only if 
reasonable assurance of earnings 
ean be given to restore confidence 
in common-carrier equities. (5) On 
the legislative or administrative 
remedies, if any, needed to encour: 
age private-capital investment in 
the common-earrier industry, the 
general feeling on this subject was 
that any legislation which becomes 
necessary to implement our de 
clared national transportation 
policy would be equally necessary 
to encourage private investment 
in common carriers. (6) On the 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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TALK PLUS ACTION 
(Continued from Page 69) 


mers finally acknowledged: 
‘Frankly, I cannot find any seri- 
ous defects in this line-up of costs 
of transportation. It brings those 
eosts out into the open. I pre- 
sume Tripp is willing for us to go 
ahead with the job. After all, it 
will make no distinct change in 
the uniformity of our accounts.’’ 

‘‘Surely,’’ answered Tripp. 
‘‘And when the costs of trans- 
portation are at hand each month 
we shall have a knowledge of the 
actual conditions of our business 
insofar as those costs are con- 
eerned.’’ 

The president, Charles Knowles, 
had remained silent. Now he 
spoke. ‘‘Tripp, I’m glad you 
made that decision. If you hadn’t, 
I should have gotten into the argu- 
ment on Jack’s side. It’s high 
time we gave attention to our costs 
of transportation in the same 
manner as we do to our costs of 
production and sales.’’ 

‘*And,’’ interjected McCormack, 
“T’d like to add that the majority 
of those in top management seem 
to forget that without transporta- 
tion there could be no wide-scale 
production or selling. I predict 
that the accounting plan which 
the company is adopting will bring 
about reduction in our costs of 
transportation. ”’ 

Jack’s prediction was fulfilled. 
The accounting department com- 
piled costs of transportation. At 
the close of the first month an 
analysis was made. It disclosed 
ways whereby the corporation’s 
trucking costs were lowered -by 
$72,200 yearly. And that was 
merely the curtain raiser all along 
the line. 


THE PUBLIC MERCHANDISE WARE- 
HOUSE IN DISTRIBUTION, 16-p. pamphlet 
by Wilson V. Little, Exec. Secy., American 
Warehousemen's Assn., the text of his ad- 
dress before the Chicago chapter of the 
American Marketing Assn., describing the 
services and functions of the public merch- 
andise warehouse. American Warehouse- 
men's Assn., Merchandise Div., 222 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


FARQUHAR FREIGHT CONVEYORS, !2-p. 
illus. brochure, containing descriptions of 
the Farquhar line of freight handling equip- 
ment. A. B. Farquhar Co., 203 N. Duke 
St., York, Pa. 
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TRANSPORTATION— (Continued from Page 84) 


effectiveness of present  bank- 
ruptey procedures in reducing 
capital structures, the consensus 
was that the present procedures 
are most unsatisfactory, resulting 
in transportation systems being 
controlled by the courts for undue 
periods of time and for the ‘‘freez- 
ing out’’ of equities on an un- 
equitable basis. It is felt that if 
publie confidence is to be restored 
in common-earrier securities there 
should be an immediate change in 
bankruptcy procedures for such 
carriers. 


Opinions expressed on the sub- 
ject of common ownership and 
integration were largely centered 
around the policy of common own- 
ership, operation, and control of 
common carriers of the same type 
and of different types. It was the 
general consensus that when con- 
solidations of carriers of the same 
type can be voluntarily and nat- 
urally brought about that the pub- 
lie interest is thereby promoted 
and earrier credit positions im- 
proved. It is easier also to main- 
tain reasonable rates, savings in 
capital outlay and operating costs 
result, service in general to the 
public is improved, and greater 
stability is achieved by the ecar- 
riers concerned. 

Opinion on the question of com- 
mon ownership and operation of 
earriers of different types was 
evenly divided among users of 
transportation services. Approval 
was usually qualified by the ex- 
pression that such common owner- 
ship and operation should never 
be permitted to result in a monop- 
oly. Railroads are in favor of 
common control of various types 
of carriers by one type while the 
water carriers, motor carriers, and 
the air lines are against it. 

On the question of taxation, it 
was the general consensus that 
taxes of common carriers should 
certainly bear some relationship to 
revenue and that multiple and dis- 
criminatory taxation, by various 
political subdivisions, should be 
avoided. This might be brought 
about through the establishment 
of a formula for allocating among 
the states, for tax purposes, the 
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equipment and plant of interstate 
carriers. 

General views on government 
aid to transportation were ex- 
pressed with opinion overwhelm- 
ingly against federal aid to trans- 
portation agencies. It was the be- 
lief that all carriers should pay 
their own way, except in very rare 
instances where private capital 
cannot, or will not, provide the 
service or because certain trans- 
portation facilities are needed for 
national defense. It was the clear 
consensus that federal aid to other 
carriers works an injustice on the 
railroads. The remedies suggested 
were numerous, but all involve as- 
sessment of ‘‘user charges’’ for 
the self-liquidation of federal 
funds invested in highway, water- 
way, airway, and airport facilities. 

There was unanimity of opinion 
that the federal government pos- 
sesses the legal authority and 
public duty to remove state bar- 
riers to the free flow of commerce, 
but there was a difference of 
opinion as to how this should be 
done. There was also the realiza- 
tion that whereas some ‘‘barriers’’ 
ean probably be removed under 
the ‘‘commerce clause’’ of the 
Constitution, many others arise 
out of state laws which the federal 
government might be reluctant to 
interfere with in peacetimes. 

As to submarginal earriers, the 
consensus was that such earriers 
should not receive government 
support except in eases where the 
maintenance of a particular in- 
strumentality of transportation is 
definitely necessary for the public 
good or national defense. It was 
the belief that submarginal car- 
riers should be abandoned where 
substitute services can be pro- 
vided. This attitude is of par- 
ticular interest at this time, when 
coastwise and intercoastal water 
carriers are in such a crucial con- 
dition that we are faced with the 
possible loss of this form of trans- 
portation. 


The Next Step in the Inquiry 
Among all the topics covered by 

the survey, certain ones stood out 

as most significant. None of these 





were particularly new, but the 
were all disturbing, either to th 
transportation industry as a whol 
or to particular segments of it 
They were all matters of national 
transportation policy, as disting 
from matters of management, and 
as such demanded thorough ip. 
vestigation in order to dispell wu. 
certainties. It appeared that 
either legislative action was soon 
needed to conclusively settle all 
uncertainties or a definite decision 
should be reached that these wer 
not as great problems as_ they 
seemed and could be solved with. 
out legislative action. These prob 
lems were: 

1. Whether or not the regu. 
lation of all common-carrier 
forms of transportation should 
be centralized in the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission 
either as presently organized 
or under a_ reorganization 
This question might well be 
considered under two heads: 
(a) for domestic carriers, (b) 
for combined domestic and 
foreign carriers. 

2. The wisdom of control 
and operation of one form of 
carrier by another and, if per- 
mitted at all, under what cir. 


cumstances and _ conditions. 
This is familiarly known as 
integration. 


3. Whether, under present 
competitive conditions, the 
federal government is war- 
ranted in continuing the pro- 
motion of one or more types 
of common carriers, but not 
of others, and in granting aid 
to certain types, but not to 
others, except on a self-liqui- 
dating basis. 

4. The exemption of com- 
mon carriers from the appli- 
cation of the antitrust statutes 
where the activities in ques- 
tion are under the supervision 
of the federal regulatory 
agency. 

5. Whether the present 
regulatory bodies, working 
within the framework of ex- 
isting statutory authority, 
can be deemed to have sufii- 
cient scope and to have de- 
veloped administrative prac- 
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HANDLING LEADERSHIP—{Continued from Page 21) 


Standardization of height for 
freight car and motor truck 
platforms. 

Standardization of body 
heights for motor trucks and 
trailers. 

Greater use of fork trucks. 
Standardization of pallets. 
Cheap sources for pallets. 


Development of pallet pat- 
terns for loading. 
Development’ of  palletized 


unit load shipments. 

Unit carloading, both pallet 
and package. 

Change in design of 
unloading air cargo. 


planes 


Use of mechanical equipment 
for loading and to permit level 
loading with the tail raised. 
Larger openings for air cargo. 
Loading through the nose of 
the plane, 

Loading from the rear of the 
plane. 

Need of coordination between 
carriers to facilitate better 
handling. 

Promoting the idea of ma- 
terials handling’s being a 
function of traffic manage- 
ment. 

Need for a materials handling 
association. 

Use of women to operate ma- 
terials handling equipment 
during the war emergency. 
Development of tractor-trailer 
systems of handling. 

The foregoing is but a partial 
list of the many phases of ma- 
terials handling which have been 
fostered in the columns of DA. 
Judged on the basis of the quality 
and quantity of materials han- 
dling articles published during the 
past 25 years, the writer has no 
hesitancy in saying that he re- 
gards it as the pioneer publication 
in the materials handling field. 

Doubtless many readers who 
have been perplexed by the oc- 
easional use, even in materials 
handling circles, of the term ‘‘ma- 
terial handling’’ instead of the 
more orthodox and more widely 
used term, ‘‘materials handling,’’ 
will be interested in learning how 
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this latter term came into exis- 
tence. It’s an interesting story. 

In 1925, when the writer was. 
editor of Industry Illustrated, he 
received a letter which read, in 
part: 

“Your use of the words ‘ma- 

terials handling’ has always both- 
ered me somewhat. The word 
‘material’ carries in itself a plural 
connotation which seems to make 
it unnecessary to add the ‘s’ 
All practical men are more or less 
suspicious of affectations of any 
sort which they take as an indica- 
tion that the person writing is not 
a practical man.’’ 

The questioner was 
somewhat as follows: 

‘“‘Material’’ does imply the 
plural, but Funk and Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary says: 
‘‘specif.: the matter that forms or 
may form a component part of 
some material structure as a ma- 
chine or a building; often in the 
plural; as, the strength of ma- 
terials.’’ The writer does not in- 
tend any affectation, but it seems 
to him that this latter definition 
fits the case more exactly than the 
former. A practical man wants to 
be exact. 

The writer’s reply and his prac- 
tice of using the term seemed to 
have no immediate effect, but it is 
surprising how many have since 
come over to the use of the term 
‘“materials handling.’’ He claims 
no priority in its use. Howard 
Frost, addressing the Civie Indus- 
trial Div., Chicago Assn. of Com- 
meree, April 1, 1920, spoke on: 
‘“Cost of Waste in Present Day 
Methods of Handling Materials.’ 
Before this in 1916, C. Kimble 
Baldwin, M.E., vice president, 


answered 


Robbins Conveying Belt Co., writ-- 


ing in the Mechanical Engineers 
Handbook, p. 1105, used the plural 
extensively. 

On page 149 of the Material 
Handling Cyclopedia of 1921, we 
find references to ‘‘unloading ma- 
terials . . handling materials,’’ 
proving that both the singular and 
plural terms were sometimes used 
in the same publication. The 
American Society of Mechanical 
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TRANSPORTATION— (Continued from Page 86) 


tices adequate to deal with 
the rapid movements of 
economic events; and the re- 
sults of actions by other gov- 
ernment agencies over which 
they have no control, but 
which act without reference 
to carrier revenue needs. This 
is particularly important 
when one considers the finan- 
cial position of all carriers to- 
day and the need for their 
building up reserves, attract- 
ing private capital, and 
maintaining their properties 
in proper condition so that 
services and employment may 
be maintained during periods 
of depression. 

During the first session of the 
80th Congress, the Committee con- 
tinued as a natural, fact-finding 
body and did not take a position 
on any of the topics just men- 
tioned except the fourth. Here the 
Committee went on record as fav- 


oring the exemption of common 
earriers from the application of 
the anti-trust statutes, where the 
activities in question are under the 
supervision of the federal regula- 
tory agency, by reporting favor- 
ably to the House the Bulwinkle 
Bill, which made provision for this 
type of exemption. Hearings were 
held bearing on the wisdom of 
control and operation of one form 
of carrier by another in connec- 
tion with proposed legislation to 
permit the operation of aircraft 
by ocean steamship operators. The 
Committee took no definite stand 
on this matter, however. 


Present Activities 


Early last spring several inter- 
ested groups approached, the 
House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce with the 
idea of aiding further in: (a) re- 
solving the issues of the trans- 
portation problem among the vari- 


MARITIME FUTURE— (Continued from 


of the American merchant marine 
for coastwise and _ intercoastal 
cargoes—cargoes which could 
easily and quickly be handled by 
sea, saving a huge portion of the 
burden that has tied up the na- 
tion’s rail lines in one of the 
greatest traffic messes in our his- 
tory. 

The American Legion has recog- 
nized the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, and has already embarked 
on a carefully planned program 
of public support of the new 
American merchant fleet. More 
of this farsighted support is 


needed if we expect to avoid an- 
other catastrophic slump in the 
size of the fleet that carries the 
products of our national produc- 
tive machine to every part of the 
world. 

America cannot afford less than 
a healthy, busy merchant marine. 
The lessons of the years extend- 
ing back to the very founding of 
the nation point to this fact. We 
now have the ships and the trained 
personnel to make this need a 
reality, but government neglect, 
red tape and complete _short- 
sightedness are slowly strangling 


ous economic groups in the coup. 
try and (b) drafting, for consider. 
ation of the Committee, the essep. 
tials of a new national transports 
tion policy. 

Such assistance was welcomej 
by the Committee; but it must b 
recognized that little progress is 
possible with so complicated 4 
problem if the various groups aé- 


here to past procedures, i. e., to 
promote their own particular 
theories and positions. The Com 
mittee expects that interested 


groups will take every appropriate 
step to reconcile points of view 
and bring about common accord 
on the issues of the problem. It is 
hoped that eventually the Com. 
mittee may receive recommenda 
tion for a new system of regulation 
to replace the outmoded system 
which has developed and which is 
based upon principles applicable 
to conditions existing thirty year 
ago. 


Page 63) 


our merchant fleet into its former 
state of moribund uselessness. 
The years of sweat, labor, plan- 
ning and building, plus much of 
the seventeen billions of taxpayers’ 
money is being left to rot gently 
away at the quayside, while our 
competitors step in and take our 
trade away from us. The time to 
save what we have left is rapidly 
slipping away. The needs of to- 
morrow may be too urgent to al- 
low us the years of grace that we 
were given in the emergencies of 
the past. 


CAR SHORTAGE— (Continued from Page 51) 


maximum utilization of all equip- 
ment. 

In this campaign, employes con- 
tinually point out to shippers and 
receivers of commercial freight 
the advantages gained in loading 
and unloading cars with the least 
possible delay. This makes more 
ears available for loading the com- 
modities in which they are vitally 
interested. They also stress the 
importance of full tonnage in 
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lel. merchandise cars and mis- 
eellaneous l.c.l, shipments of com- 
pany materials and supplies, and 
of utilizing available equipment 
for loading or unloading. They al- 
so ask assistance in relocating cars 
in territories where they can be 
used to good advantage for reload- 
ing, when released. Our traffic de- 
partment representatives also co- 
operate with division forces and 
our inspectors in this respect. 


We’ve found that there never 
has been more genuine and sincere 
cooperation among the various 
railroad departments and the ship- 
ping public in general in freight 
ear efficiency. This is ‘‘proof posi- 
tive’’ that all concerned are de- 
termined to find out just how far 
the new ‘‘freight car stretcher” 
will go in providing additional 
equipment for loading during the 
trying months ahead. 
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RAIL TRANSPORTATION 
(Continued from Page 38) 


ears available for service is in- 
ereased between 100,000 and 150,- 
000 or more. 

As this is written, the railroads 
have on order more than 126,000 
freight cars, which are more than 
the car-building plants can manu- 
facture in a year to come at the 
present rate of output. It is hoped 
that car deliveries during the com- 
ing year will be stepped up to the 
point where the railroads will be 
able to place in service a lot more 
cars than they retire. 

A turn in the right direction was 
taken last September, when the 
railroads put in service approxi- 
mately 7,500 new cars, which were 
about 700 more than were retired 
during that month. A goal of 
10,000 new cars a month has been 
set, the attainment of which de- 
pends largely upon the availability 
of steel. 

Since the end of the war, there 
has been an improvement in rail- 
road freight service, and there is 
every reason to believe that even 
greater improvement will be made 
during the coming year. Schedules 
are being shortened, new and bet- 
ter services are being offered and 
handling facilities are being im- 
proved. The new freight cars have 
greater capacity, are smoother in 
operation, and require less time 
out for repairs. 

During and since the war, loss 
and damage to freight in transit 
has increased substantially. Ef- 
forts are being made by both the 
railroads and the shippers to dras- 
tically reduce this waste, and there 
will be even greater efforts along 
this line during 1948. 


MARINE TRANSPORTATION 
(Continued from Page 22) 


chant marine, gained during the 
war and still fresh in the people’s 
minds, is especially necessary to- 
day. Not only is favorable public 
inion required to assure our 
place in the maritime world, but 
ilso active support from American 
merchants, shippers and travelers 
puust be had. 

The year 1948 will show, I am 
tonfident, that the lessons of the 
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war and inter-war years have not 
been forgotten, To date, the ships 
flying American flags have been 
carrying nearly 60 percent of the 
world’s trade to and from our 
shores. It is not anticipated that 
this high share can be maintained 
forever. The transportation of 
approximately half of our com- 
merce in American bottoms, how- 
ever, is necessary. Congress has 
repeatedly stated that it is na- 
tional policy to maintain a strong, 
privately operated American mer- 
chant marine. This will not be 
possible unless our ships are able 
to carry 50 percent of our trade. 

A quality merchant fleet awaits 
the command of our exporters and 
importers. With ships that are on 
the average 25 percent faster than 
pre-war, that are the newest and 
finest afloat, and with management 
that operated a fleet equal to 
three-quarters of all the tonnage in 
the world during the war, the 
American merchant marine is 
equal to this task. 


PACKING 
(Continued from Page 24) 


seems to me that one of the central 
problems is to increase the weight 
per loaded car, thereby making 
better use of equipment available 
by reducing transit costs. Im- 
provements in loading unquestion- 
ably will yield better protection 
for products in transit. 

From the developments now in 
progress in the field of materials 
handling and product protection, 
I am convinced that export pack- 
ing will be improved by better 
utilization of materials available. 


Such a program should make the 
ratio of net weight to the tare 
weight more advantageous and 
should increase the net weight per 
cubie foot. 

Summarizing then, there are un- 
questionably many improvements 
to be brought out in the next year 
in this field. Further, in my opin- 
ion, many, if not most of these 
improvements will be the result of 
intensive research, combined with 
intelligent training of the persons 
involved in this important indus- 
trial phase. 
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JOINT COSTS— (Continued from Page 30) 


out into total variable costs or un- 
traced cost. On the other hand, 
if train service is operated regu- 
larly from one point of origin to a 
single destination and from this 
point of operation to the identical 
point of operation, carrying a 
varying number of freight cars 
loaded with a variety of commodi- 
ties on the outward and return 
trips, then the joint cost of oper- 
ating the train may be considered 
—the train movement being con- 
sidered the unit of service or the 
operation the cost of which is be- 
ing considered. 

An even simpler problem is 
posed when the joint cost of per- 
forming motor freight service 
from one point to another and in 
the reverse direction is considered. 

If the volume of traffic avail- 
able for movement in one direc- 
tion is relatively large tending to 
equal or exceed the volume of 
freight carrying equipment avail- 
able to transport it, the rates ob- 
tainable for the movement in this 
direction will tend to be high. The 
carriers engaged in its transporta- 
tion will be eager to complete the 
outward movement and get their 
equipment back again to this point 
to obtain more of this remunera- 
tive traffic. This will impel the 
earriers to seek traffic in the re- 
verse direction. If a large volume 
of traffic is available, relatively 
high rates can be obtained for this 
traffic. If, however, the volume 
of traffic is small or if the traffic 
is low-grade traffic which must be 
attracted by low, rates, then the 
carriers must decide whether they 
will operate their equipment in 
the reverse direction without car- 
go and absorb the expenses of ve- 
hicle operation of the return move- 
ment in the revenues earned from 
the outward movement; wait until 
traffic at higher rates can be ob- 
tained, thereby incurring costs in 
idle equipment and the payment 
of wages when no work is done; or 
operate to another point at which 
traffic may be available for move- 
ment to original point. This inter- 
mediate haul may be made with- 
out traffic or with such cars and 
at such rates as can be obtained. 
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This aspect of joint cost accounts 
for the material differences to be 
found in the rates on the same 
commodities in opposite directions, 
and for the differences in the 
types of traffic and the average 
rates on traffic handled by the 
same carriers in opposite move- 
ments in the same general terri- 
tories. 

If the traffic paying relatively 
high rates ceases to be available 
for movement, or if the quantity 
available for movement fails in 
proportion to the vehicle capacity 
of the carriers available to trans- 
port it, the low-rated traffic sought 
to make up return traffic will be 
less attractive to the carriers and 
less capacity will be available to 
transport it, and the rates in the 
reverse direction will tend to rise. 

If the low-rated return load 
traffic ceases to be available for 
movement the return-haul costs 
tend to be shifted to the outward 
moving freight, unless this tend- 
ency is offset by competition 


among the carriers seeking the 
traffic. 
A conerete example from the 


freight transportation in- 
dustry serves to illustrate this 
phenomenon. The great majority 
of trucking companies are small 
enterprises. Many motor freight 
carriers have business connections 
in the cities in which their opera- 
tors reside which enable them to 
find outward traffic from their 
base of operations to another point 
or points. They develop their 
business on this basis and when 
their vehicles are in the other 
cities where their connections for 
obtaining business are _ inferior, 
they are under pressure to find 
return-haul traffic. They may hold 
their vehicles over until they find 
compensatory loads; they may seek 
traffic to another city where they 
know or hope there is traffic to get 
them back to their bases; they may 
seek traffic from brokers and pay 
a brokerage fee or commission, 
thereby reducing their rates or 
revenues; or they may return the 
vehicles to the bases without cargo, 
thereby incurring out-of-pocket 
operating expenses without earn- 
ing any revenue. 


motor 






A factor which has been ing 
ential in forcing many interg 
motor freight rates downward ; 
the competition in many cities, 
out-of-town motor carriers whi 
have been eagerly seeking rety, 
cargo in order to get back to the 
home bases where their faciliti 
for obtaining cargo are better. Ty 
carriers have been aggressive ; 
seeking cargo at low rates, wit 
the result that motor freight rats 
in many cases, have been redueg 
in all directions to a ‘‘return log 
basis,’’ sometimes yielding ly 
than operating expenses. 

The price of goods or servies 
established under conditions 
joint ost tend to vary inve1 
As the demand for one of & 
products or services increase 
more of that commodity or serviy 
will be produced. This tends} 
increase the amount of the jointh 
produced product or service or lk 
product without regard to the é 
mand for it. The amount of t 
incidental product or service ma 
tend to exceed the demand fori 
so that the price or rate will # 
cline to the point where the & 
mand at that price or rate will# 
sorb all of the product or servi 
offered. 

Conversely a decline in the id 
mand for the principal commodij 
or service produced under cont 
tions of joint cost will tend tom 
strict production of the article 
the amount of the facilities pm 
vided to render the service. Th 
will cause a decreased supply ¢ 





the by-product or ‘‘by-service 
which will tend to increase t 
price of the by-product or the ra 
for the by-service, until equili 
rium between the joint supply @ 
demand schedules are reesté 
lished on a new level. 

This phenomenon is well-knov 
to students of economic theof 
The real problem of joint 
arises after the separable costs 
deducted. The combined prices? 
the products, in the present 
the transportation services, tée& 
to equal the joint costs of tha 
production, while the price of ea 
of the separable products or seff 
ices will be equal to the margil 
demand-price of each. Equil 
rium is reached at the point 4 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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‘Jhandling equipment 


INLAND WATER 
(Continued from Page 23) 


dent in 1947, will continue well 
into 1948, and will undoubtedly 
substantially limit the net profits 


M§ of the industry during that period. 


There is a large amount of new 


M construction now underway in all 


of the shipyards and plants serv- 
ing the industry, and a substantial 
backlog thereof which will pro- 
eeed when iron and steel, other 
searce materials, labor, and fa- 
cilities become more readily avail- 
able. 

There is much evidence that in- 
land or domestic water transpor- 


M tation will henceforth play a more 
4 important role in the economy of 


the nation. Many new large manu- 
facturing and fabrication plants 
are now under construction on the 
improved navigable waterways of 
the United States, and the traffic 
thereto and therefrom will bene- 
fit domestic water carriers and op- 
erators. It is very apparent that 


# manufacturers and distributors no 


longer desire to have their ‘‘trans- 
portation eggs in one _ basket,”’ 
and are building new plants and 
warehouses in locations on the in- 
land waterways, where all types 
and kinds of transportation are 
readily available. There is no 
doubt this trend will continue in 
1948. 


HANDLING 
(Continued from Page 24) 


cient or efficient. That is why it 
would be well for those who are 
surveying their materials handling 
problems for the first time to check 
all methods of handling materials 
before placing their order for 
equipment. To do this job most 


‘} efficiently, it would be wise to con- 
} sult with either a firm of materials 


handling engineers, or engineers 
of manufacturers of materials 
who, with 
their broad experience and knowl- 
edge of many such problems, will 
not only be glad to aid them, but 
tan help expedite their materials 
handling program. 1948 looks like 
& good year, a hard-selling year, 
a hard-working year. The coast- 
ing is over. 
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WAREHOUSING 
(Continued from Page 23) 


building costs that are almost 
wholly unrelated to current ware- 
house tariffs. Construction men 
have pointed out that many pres- 
ent construction costs are unjusti- 
fied and can be materially lessened 
by an easing of present shortages 
of certain essential materials and 
especially by the elimination of 
some. of the ‘‘feather-bedding’’ or 
obstructive practices of certain of 
the construction unions, 

W arehousemen contemplating 
new construction are urged to pro- 
ceed with caution. Other factors 
being equal, one should get a bet- 
ter building for less in 1949 than 
at the present time. 


LEADERSHIP 
(Continued from Page 87) 


Engineers formed a separate di- 
vision, known as the Materials 
Handling Division, and in July, 
1924, the Society’s monthly jour- 
nal carried a story, ‘‘ Fundamental 
Economies of Materials Han- 
dling.’’ 

Today, there still is lack of com- 
plete agreement in respect to cor- 
rect usage. The writer feels, how- 
ever, that sufficient recognition has 
been given to the plural ending”to 
make it the preferred term. Ob- 
viously, standardization is desir- 
able. 

That the growing use of ma- 
terials handling equipment might 
some day precipitate labor-man- 
agement dispute, was a possibility 
long foreseen by this publication. 
In order to minimize this possi- 
bility, DistrrsuTION AGE, over the 
years, has consistently advocated 
that the term ‘‘labor aiding’’ be 
substituted for the widely used 
term ‘‘labor saving.’’ Since it is 
obvious that all economies result- 
ing from improved efficiency must 
be passed on in the form of lower 
prices, increased production, or in 
some other form, the use of ma- 
terials handling equipment in- 
creases not only employment but 
national purchasing power. There- 
fore, the use of this term in the 
writer’s opinion is no mere pallia- 
tive but a precise expression of the 
function of mechanized handling. 
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JOINT COSTS—(Continued from Page 90) 


which the sum of the marginal de- 
mand prices for the several prod- 
ucts or services produced under 
conditions of joint cost equals the 
total costs of the joint produc- 
tion. 

In a recent study of the costs 
of motor carrier operation, Dr. 
Ford K. Edwards, Head Cost 
Analyst, Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
recognizes this aspect of the prob- 
lem of joint cost and states: 

‘‘The same principle, [the 
tendency toward inverse re- 
lationship in the prices of 
jointly produced products or 
services} applies in connec- 
tion with the joint costs pre- 
sented in the return move- 
ment of equipment. A de- 
mand for truck transporta- 
tion in one direction only, 
(say A to B), will occasion a 
high rate to cover the round- 
trip costs. But if a low rate 
at something above the out- 
of-pocket terminal costs will 
stimulate a demand in the op- 
posite direction, (B to A), it 
will be offered up to the point 
where the unutilized capacity 
is absorbed. However, such a 
rate structure may be highly 
unstable. Should the high- 
rate commodity cease to move, 
the low-rated commodity must 
either pay a much higher rate 
or cease to move also. Com- 
petition among operators for 
the high-rated traffic, rever- 
sals in the direction of the 
traffic flow, or the appearance 
of high-rated traffic from B 
to A, thus displacing the low- 
grade freight, will upset the 
rate structure as the ‘by- 
product’ traffic finds itself 
shifted to the classification of 
‘principal’ traffic upon which 
full costs must [or can} now 
be recovered. Some compro- 
mise must be made between 
the advantages of long-term 
stability or rates on the one 
hand, and, on the other the 
benefits aceruing from the 
maximum utilization of the 
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Crofts, ‘New York, 1941, pp. 388-391. 
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plant and equipment based on 
the frequent adjustment of 
rates to changes in the condi- 
tions of demand.’’!? 


Joint costs_and fixed, untreced 


or general costs _b 


they are called, are alike in that 


they cannot be traced accurately 


to a particular article or product 


or unit of service, Here this 








similarity appears to—cease—and 


their differences emerge. 
One difference is the tendency 


toward the inverse relationship of 


the prices or rates upon the prin- _ 
cipal and by-produc 











chief _ 


and by- sperviee, —principle, This. 
principle as been discussed above 





in 1 


There is no such phenomenon in_ 


the ease of the fixed costs. 


Fixed costs constitute a large 


proportion of railroad, steamship 
and pipeline transportation costs, 
although there are wide differ- 
ences in the estimates as to the 
percentage of total costs in these 
transportation industries which 
fall into this category. In the 
motor transport industry fixed 
costs apparently constitute a small 
percentage of the total expenses 
of motor truck services. 

Joint costs, on the other hand, 
particularly those attributable to 
round-trip or return load opera- 
tion, are applicable in connection 
with a large portion of the costs 
of operating motor transporta- 
tion service. They therefore ac- 
count for material differences in 
motor freight rates in opposite 
directions upon the same or simi- 
lar types of traffic. In other fields 
of transport the same principle is 
applicable although apparently 
not in the same degree as in motor 
transport. More light should be 
shed upon this problem in order 
to measure its applicability both 
absolutely and relatively in each 
of the major fields of transporta- 
tion. 

Another_ substantial difference 
between joint costs and fixed tosts 


is the tendene sts to 


13Edwards, Ford K., The Meaning and 
Significance of the Out-of-Pocket, Constant 
and Joint Costs in Motor Carriers Opera- 
— Interstate Commerce Commission, Bu- 
u of Transport Economics and o-oo 
Statement No. 4614, Washington, D. 
p.g. 





. June 





equal out-of-pocket costs at the 
volume of traffic when the max. 
mum efficiency in opéeratton~ js 
reached. Beyond this point addi. 
tional increments of traffic fail tg 
yield revenue equal to the out-of. 
pocket costs of hauling the traffig 
The rates upon these commodities 
are made to attract traffic. If 
they fail to cover out-of-pocket 
costs, they thereby throw the 
burden of making revenues equal 
to total costs upon other traffic. 
Joint costs continue to be 
jointly incurred and require the 
adjustment of rates upon the 
jointly performed _ service 
whether the maximum trafic 











_ carrying capacity has or has not 


been reached. Professor  D. 
Philip Locklin recognizes and 
states this principle when he dis. 
tinguishes between cost and value 
in freight rate making. He 
states : 

“‘If railway rates are truly 
subject to the law of joint 
cost, competition will not 
destroy diseriminating rates 

. [Rates made not upon 
cost but upon the value of 
the service. } All the 
competition imaginable would. 
not cause equal prices on 
eotton fiber and cottonseed, 
nor on wool and mutton, nor 
on gas_and eoke.’’ {Com- 
modities produced under con- 
dition of joint cost}** 

Professor Locklin has the same 
concept in mind in defining dis- 
crimination in rates. He states: 
‘‘The terms [differential charging 
or discrimination in rates} refer 
to differences in rates not justi- 
fiable by differences in cost of 
service. ’’4 


Professor Wallace has con- 
mented: ‘‘Joint cost justifies 
some discrimination in _ rates 


charged to consumers with differ- 
ing intensities of demand after 
capacity is best [most efficiently] 
utilized.’’5 

It should not be overlooked that 





4% Locklin, D. Philip, The Literature on 
Railway Rate Theory. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, February, 
1933, p.g. 184, 190. 

% Ibid, Economics of Transportation, Busi- 
ness Publications, Inc., Chicago, 1935, pp- 
145, 146. 

15 Wallace, Donald H., Joint and Overhead 

pat 
Harvard Universi 
Pre: XLVIII, No. 
August 1934, pp. 
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transportation services produced 
under conditions of joint cost are 
subject to composite demand, 
‘the demand for a single com- 
modity or service by different 
groups of users for different pur- 
poses.” ~The rates for the 
jointly produced transportation 
services must be made to produce 
revenues sufficient to cover the 
joint costs of production. At the 
same time, the individual rates 
for particular services subject to 
composite demand should be ap- 
portioned among the various users 
of the service according to the 
intensity of the demands for the 
services. This results in rates 
constructed by apportioning over- 
head costs among the services ac- 
cording to what the traffic will 
bear. 

An example of joint cost trans- 
portation operation is to be found 
in the operation of freight service 
by railroad, steamship or motor 
truck from A to B. On each trip 
the freight train, steamship or 
motor vehicle carries several dif- 
ferent eommodities in varying 
proportions of the total carrying 
capacity of the transportation 
service units, creating thereby in 
a single operation a number of 
different and distinguishable prin- 
cipal and by-services. This trans- 
portation operation, in the opinion 
of this writer, does not result, as 
several distinguished economists 
including Professor Pigou have 
suggested, in the creation of a 
number of homogeneous ton-miles, 
but in a number of transportation 
services which are measured in 
ton-miles. Let us assume that the 
costs of performing these trans- 
portation services produced in this 
single transport operation are in- 
distinguishable. The principle of 
joint cost is applicable and the 
rates for the transportation ser- 
vices may be fixed by resort to 
discriminating pricing, in which 
the rates for each service are de- 
termined by measuring the value 
of the transportation service to 
each commodity or ascertaining 
what the traffic will bear. 

This concept of joint costs in 
multiple service single-unit opera- 





1% Bye, Raymond T., Composite Demand 
and Joint Supply in Relation to Public Util- 
ity Rates, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Vol. 
XLIV, November 1929, pp. 40-62. 
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tions is not accepted by many keen 
students of economic theory. Pro- 
fessor Raymond T. Bye, in com- 


menting upon this concept states . 
_ that this is not joint cost but a 


composite demand.’ It seems to 
the author, however, that both 
phenonema are present. Pro- 
fessor D. Philip Locklin states 
that he agrees with the author’s 
position that joint costs and com- 
mon or overhead costs are not the 
same and that joint costs are 
found in the case of back-haul 
traffic. He states: ‘‘I was not 
sure at first that I fully agreed 
that joint costs arise in connec- 
tion with multiple-service single- 
unit transportation operations . . 
On further thought I am inclined 
to agree with you, although I 
want to give the matter some 
further thought.’"!*. Dr, Ford K. 
Edwards questions the concept 
that the movement of different 
lots of freight in one direction in 
a single train or truck constitutes 
an element of joint cost. He 
states his conviction that the 
failure of the costs to increase 
proportionately to traffic volume 
would be chargeable to the ex- 
istance of fixed costs rather than 
joint costs.!% 

An examination of the litera- 
ture of the economics of rate- 
making indicates a division of 
opinion on the part of many dis- 
tinguished writers, some of whom 
are mentioned here and many 
others whose views are reflected 
in those to which reference is made, 
with respect to the application of 
the principle of joint cost in trans- 
portation. An analysis of their 
views suggests that part of the 
apparent conflict can be reconciled 
if joint costs are interpreted in 
the strict and correct sense of the 
costs incurred in a single measur- 
able transportation service unit, 
such as the freight train, the 
steamship or the motor truck op- 
erating from one point to another. 
It would then be incorrect to con- 
sider joint costs as all costs which 
eannot be allocated to specific 
movements of traffic. This, the 
present writer submits, is con- 
sistent with the concept of joint 





17Memorandum of Criticisms and Com- 
ments, December 17, 1946. 

% Letter and Critical Comments, Novem- 
ber 27, 1946. 

% Letter of Criticism, January 9, 1947. 


cost in agriculture and industry 
as used by many economists. 

Another apparent area of con- 
flict is liquidated if the ton-mile is 
considered as the yard-stick or 
unit by which the transportation 
services are measured, and not as 
the resultant product. This also 
is in accord with conventional 
economic theory. 

Joint costs are not 
with constant or untraced costs / 
but differ from the latter in sev- / 
eral important respects: (1)/ 
joint costs tend toward inverse 
price relationships of the sstaieal 
and by-service; (2) joint costs ap- 
pear to constitute a smaller por- 
tion of the local transportation 
costs than is represented by con- 
stant or untraced costs, although 
these ratios appear to vary in 
different transport industries; and\ 
(3) joint costs persist when the \ 
transportation carriers are op- | 
erating at total capacity just as 
they do when the operation is be- 
low maximum capacity. 

Joint costs are found in two | 
important aspects of transporta- 
tion service: (1) in the return or 
opposite direction operation of 
transportation equipment, (2) in 
the multiple-service  single-unit 
transportation operations, al- 
though this latter concept is not 
accepted by some competent stu- 
dents of economic costs. 

The concept is useful prin- 
cipally in establishing freight 
rates for the transportation of 
principal and by-product services 
so that total costs of the going- 
and-return-services and of all the 
services produced in wmultiple- 
commodity single-service unit op- 
eration can be covered by rates 
fixed by the application of dis- 
criminating rate principles, if the 
joint cost nature of the problem 
is recognized and treated ap- 
propriately, 

The author is indebted to Pro- 
fessor Raymond T. Bye of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Pro- 
fessor D. Philip Locklin of the 
University of Illinois, and Dr. 
Ford K. Edwards, of the Bureau 
of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the ICC, who have 
critically examined the manu- 
script of this paper and gen- 
erously given valuable suggestions. 
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By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Consultant 





WAREHOUSING 
Things You Can Do 


You can avoid liability for loss of 
stored goods by fire if you (1) use 
ordinary care to safeguard the goods. 
(2) notify the owner in what ware- 
house his goods will be stored. If you 
fail to notify the owner that his goods 
will be stored in a warehouse different 
from the warehouse listed in vour 
advertisements, you are definitely 
liable for any and all fire losses. For 
illustration, in Ricks Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. v. Smith, 204 S. W. (2d) 12, 
Tex., the testimony showed facts as 
follows: One Smith owned household 
goods and wanted to store them in a 
warehouse. He. read the classified ad 
section of the Austin Telephone Di- 
rectory, which showed a warehouse 
operated by Ricks Transfer and Stor- 
age Co. located only at 411 East 4th St. 
Smith was familiar with that ware- 
house and did not know that the com- 
pany had storage places elsewhere. 
Smith secured packing barrels and 
equipment from the warehouse at 411 
East 4th St. Instead of storing the 
goods at this latter location, Ricks 
stored them in a warehouse at 214- 
216 West Fourth St. On Sept. 26, 
1945, this latter warehouse was de- 
stroyed by fire and Smith’s goods were 
destroyed. Smith sued Ricks for $2,726, 
the value of his goods. His suit was 
based on the fact that the warehouse 
company did not store his goods in 
the warehouse at 411 East 4th St., 
where he believed they would be 
stored. In fact Smith contended that 
the warehouse company was liable for 
the loss, irrespective of negligence, 
simply because the warehouse com- 
pany’s manager had not informed him 
that his goods would be stored in 
the warehouse at 214-216 West 4th 
St. The higher court held that, under 
the above described facts, the ware- 
house company “impliedly” contracted 
to store the goods at 411 East 4th St., 
and since it had not done so, it was 
liable to Smith for full value of his 
destroyed goods although the loss did 
not result from negligence of the 
warehouse company or its employes. 
This court said: “He (Smith) never 
knew, and was never informed by 
Ricks (warehouseman), that he had 
storage space elsewhere; or that he 
contemplated storing his property at 
any other place than in the ware- 
house where he advertised that he 
was doing business, and where they 
negotiated. Under such facts and cir- 
cumstances, the jury was warranted 
in finding that there was at least an 
implied agreement made by Ricks to 
‘ store Smith’s property at the East 
4th St. warehouse.” 

You can’t win a suit for storage or 
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space charges unless you file one suit 
for all charges due. For instance, in 
Sutcliffe Storage & Warehouse Co., 
Inc., v. United States, 162 Fed. (2d) 
849, it was shown that the United 
States government occupied space in 
a warehouse building during four 
different periods. The first period was 
in 1943, second and third periods in 
1944, and fourth period in 1945. The 
government refused to pay the ware- 
house charges and thggwarehouse com- 
pany sued the government for lawful 
charges due. Instead of filing a single 
suit for the total charges, the ware- 
house company filed four suits, or one 
suit for each period. Both the lower 
and higher federal courts held that 
the government need not pay the 
warehouse company any money. The 
higher court said: “It is an ancient 
and well-settled legal principle that 
claims for amounts due on running 
accounts or as installment payments 
. . +. must include all amounts due 
at the time action is brought.” 


TRANSPORTATION 
Things You Can Do 

You can increase freight rates in a 
locality if justified by unusual cost 
conditions. In New York v. United 
States, 67 S. Ct. 1207, Supreme Court 
held that differences in freight rates 
are not violation of the 1940 amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Act 
unless the testimony shows that differ- 
ence in the rates is not justified by 
the cost of the respective services, by 
their values, or by other transportation 
conditions. 

You CAN receive a permit to operate 
a competing carrier if the service is 
beneficial to the public. In E. A. Gal- 
lagher v. Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission, 53 A. (2d) 842, Pa., the 
testimony showed that the territory to 
ke served by a new applicant was be- 
ing served but not efficiently in all re- 
spects by the present carrier. The 
Commission granted a permit to the 
new applicant and the higher court 
upheld the verdict, saying: “It must be 
conceded that there has been a grow- 
ing demand for delivery of automo- 
biles by truck from railheads in Phila- 
delphia to consignees throughout the 
territory here involved . . .” 

Things You Can't Do 

You can’r prevent a competing car- 
rier from getting a permit, although 
previously he violated a valid law or 
Public Service Commission’s regula- 
tion. See Highway Express Lines, Inc. 
v. Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission, 54 Atl. (2d) 109, Pa. Here 
one Carmine filed an application with 
the Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission for a certificate of public con- 
venience to transport as a common 
carrier. A competitor protested the 


application, alleging that the certificate 
should have been refused because Car- 
mine had previously violated the Pub- 
lic Utility Law. The Commission 
granted the license because Carmine’s 
services were needed in the territory 
he intended to serve. This court said: 
“No question of human safety was in- 
volved in the past dereliction, and it 
was for the commission to determine 
whether the prior violation rendered 
him unfit.” 

You can’t collect demurrage from a 
shipper if you fail to mail him legal 
notice on arrival of the shipment. For 
illustration, in New York Central v. 
Karl Kiefer Machinery Co., 74 N. E. 
(2d) 416, Ohio, it was shown that a 
railroad failed to mail to a shipper 
notice of arrival of a shipment of steel 
bars, as required by a rule of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. Also, the ad- 
dress of the consignee was not known. 
The higher court held that the railroad 
could not recover demurrage charges 
from the shipper. 


PACKAGING 
Things You Can Do 


You can prevent state authorities 
from collecting taxes on imported 
goods in the original packages. This 
is so because a United States statute 
provides that no state, county or city 
shall tax goods, materials or merchan- 
dise imported and left in “original 
package.” But the instant a package 
is broken, the contents are taxable. 
In E. J. Stanton & Sons v. Los Angeles 
County, 177 Pac. (2d) 804, Cal., it was 
shown that E. J. Stanton & Sons im- 
ported merchandise and sold it at 
wholesale and retail. The testimony 
showed that after a shipment was re- 
ceived it was placed in a storage ware- 
house. From time to time sales were 
made from the merchandise in the 
warehouse. Under these  circum- 
stances since the merchandise was not 
allowed to remain in its original pack- 
ages, the higher court held that the 
county could tax it. 

You can refuse to pay wages speci- 
fied by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
on executives. But an employe who 
acts both as executive and worker is 
not a legal executive. One who does 
manual labor and also acts as an 
executive part time must be paid 
wages specified by this Act. For il- 
lustration, in Arkansas v. King, 157 
Fed. (2d) 463, it was shown that an 
employe had charge of the manufac- 
turing end of the business. Since the 
employe fixed windows, screen doors, 
cold storage latches and other things 
around the plant, the higher court held 
that the employe must be paid wages 
specified by the Act, saying: “It can- 
not be said in view of the testimony 
that the plaintiff (employe) was em- 
ployed in a bona fide executive ca- 
pacity.” 
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Things You Can't Do 


You can’t refuse to prorate scarce 
materials. Hence where a_ packer 
makes several contracts to buy pro- 
duce and supply containers to the sell- 
ers and he can make only partial per- 
formance, it is his legal duty to make 
apportionment of scarce containers. 
For illustration, in Akins v. Riverbank 
Canning Co., 183 Pac. (2d) 86, Calif., 
it was shown that the Riverbank Can- 
ning Co. made a written contract with 
a tomato grower, under the terms of 
which the former purchased the grow- 
er’s crop and furnished boxes for pack- 
ing the tomatoes. This contract con- 
tained a clause that in case of a 
shortage of boxes the “Buyer will be 
excused from performance . . . and 
Buyer may . . accept such portion 
of such tomatoes as Buyer, in its judg- 
ment, can economically handle.” When 
the tomatoes were ready to pick a rep- 
resentative of the canning company 
told the grower he could get no boxes. 
The grower filed suit for damages. The 
canning company contended that it was 
not liable because of the above clause 
in the contract. However, the higher 
court held in favor of the grower and 
said: “If defendant (canner) failed to 
equitably distribute the boxes, or failed 
to properly guard them to enable it to 
do so, then defendant alone was at 
fault. It was within its power, at least 
to a degree, to carry out its contracts 
with plaintiffs.” 

You can’t obtain a trade-mark on a 
mark that “describes” your product. In 
Basic Food Materials, Inc. v. Keyes 
Fibre Co., 162 Fed. (2d) 422, a manu- 
facturer of paper baking pans applied 
for a trade-mark “BAKE-RITE” for 
use on his paper baking pans. The 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
refused to register the mark, saying: 
“Trade-marks may not be registered 
which are “merely . . . descriptive of 
the goods with which they are used, 
or of the character or quality of such 
goods.” 


MARKETING 


Things You Can Do 


You can take or give a reasonable 
quantity discount without violating the 
Robinson-Patman Law. In _ Bruce’s 
Juices, Inc., v. American Co., 67 S. Ct. 
1015, the testimony showed facts as 
follows: A person named Bruce pur- 
chased about $350,000 worth of cans 
annually. The seller’s contract with all 
its customers allowed a discount of one 
percent on annual purchases of $500,- 
000, and nothing to those whose pur- 
chases were less than that. The dis- 
counts were so graduated as to give a 
maximum discount of five percent to a 
customer whose purchases were seven 
million dollars a year. The conse- 
quence is that relatively small packers 
pay five percent more for their cans 
than their largest competitors. Bruce 
claimed that this advantage to quan- 
tity buyers is a violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. The higher court re- 
fused to agree with this contention, and 
ordered Bruce to pay $114,000 due the 
can company. This court said: “Bruce 
received the same discounts as others 
within his classification and it is not 
questioned that had it been a pur- 
chaser of larger quantities he would 
have been allowed the same discount 
as other purchasers of that class.” 
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Things You Can't Do 


You can’t get possession of equip- 
ment you sell under “blank” title. For 
example, in Economy Automobile Co. 
v. Interstate Securities Co., 198 S. W. 
(2d) 867, Mo., the testimony showed 
that an automobile dealer sold an 
automobile on credit and delivered the 
certificate of title forms to the pur- 
chaser in blank. Later another person 
got possession of the automobile and 
obtained certificates of title in proper 
form from the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles. The higher court held that 
the automobile dealer could not re- 
cover possession of the automobile 
from the new owner, although the 
dealer had received no payment for the 
automobile. 


DISTRIBUTION BRIEFS 


Arrow Motor Transit has announced con- 
struction of a new cement block freight 
terminal building and loading docks in 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The firm has taken a 
15-year lease on the site, and operates 50 
load-carrying units between Chicago and 
Fort Wayne. The owners are August, Rus- 
sell and Salvatore, Dinovo, three brothers. 
The firm's principal freight terminal is lo- 
cated in Chicago. (Wimmer) 





Borg-Warner International Corp. - has 
completed arrangements for the handling 
of the export activities of the Asbestos 
Manufacturing Co., according to a joint 
announcement by S. E. Shepard, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the 
Asbestos Manufacturing Co. at Huntington, 
Ind., and John W. DeLind, Jr., president 
of the Borg-Warner International Corp. 





Crosley Motors, Inc., which manufactures 
lightweight, low-cost passenger cars and 
trucks in Cincinnati, O., and Marion, Ind., 
has appointed the following new dealers: 
Mack Motors, Rochester, N. Y.; Clay 
County Motors, Inc., Excelsior Spring, Mo.; 
Malott, Inc., Peru, Ind., West Motor Sales, 
Winston Salem, N. C.; Victory Tire Ex- 
change, New Brunswick, N. J.; L. W. Lewis 
& Sons, East Aurora, N. Y.; Phillips Flying 
Service, Conway, Mich.; Garrett Motor 
Sales, Modesto, Cal.; Norcott Motor Sales, 
Cedar Falls, la. 





The Dow Chemical Co. has announced 
that Saran Lined Pipe Co., a newly organ- 
ized firm, will act as exclusive distributors 
tor the company's recently developed spe- 
cialty pipe and fittings. 





Hagan Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., in a move 
to centralize its combustion control and 
water-conditioning services to industry in 
Oregon, has appointed the United Engi- 
neering Co., Portland, as Oregon repre- 
sentative for all Hagan engineering services 
and products, and those of its associated 
companies—Hall Laboratories, Calgon, Inc., 
and the Buromin Co. The Northwest Filter 
Co., Seattle, will continue to represent 
Hagan Corp. and associated companies in 
the state of Washington. 

J. Rodger Sheridan is president and 
founder of the newly organized United 
Engineering Co. in Portland. 





The Highway Trailer Co. has announced 
the opening of a new sales and service 
branch in® St. Paul, Minn. The company 
has maintained sales offices in a_ selling 


organization in the Twin City area but it 
is only recently that steps have been taken 
for the installation of moderm and efficient 
service facilities. 





The Pacific World Shipping Co. has 
established offices in Portland, Ore. as 
foreign freight brokers and forwarding 
agents. The company will also engage in 
export marking and strapping. R. B. Gil- 
liam, who has been traffic manager of 
Lidell & Clark Inc. for the last year, is 
manager of the new company. (Haskell) 





The Security Cartage Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has taken a 15-year lease on a new 
freight warehouse, office building and 
garage and has moved into its new 
quarters from its old location. The two- 
story office building is 58 x 30 ft., the 
freight warehouse 58 x 120 ft. and the 
garage 40 x 70 ft. Security Cartage oper- 
ates in Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. 


Stewart-Warner Corp. held open house 
Dec. 13 to mark its 35th Anniversary. Origi- 
nally known as Stewart-Warner Speedom- 
eter Corp., it was chartered in Virginia in 
1912. Today it is the world's largest manu- 
facturer of speedometers, lubricating 
equipment, aircraft and automotive heat- 
ing equipment, and casters. In addition to 
its main plant in Chicago, it has plants in 
Indianapolis, Bridgeport, Winston-Salem 
and Belleville, Ont., Can. 


The Trailmobile Co., Cincinnati, O., has 
announced that in keeping with the ex- 
pansion plans of the company they have 
retained the services of The Harold F. 
Howard Co., management consultants of 
Detroit. 


Rudie Wilhelm Warehouse Co., Portland, 
Ore., has begun construction on a $365,000 
two-story warehouse and office building. 
The structure is to be of reinforced con- 
crete 200 ft. x 200 ft. with 80,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. It will have automatic 
sprinklers throughout. (Haskell) 





The White Motor Co. has named Joseph 
P. Dermody, well known in automotive circles 
in the Michigan area, distributor of White 
Super Power trucks and busses in Jackson, 
Mich., territory. Mr. Dermody will operate 
under the name, Wolverine White Truck 
Sales. He will represent White in Jackson, 
Hillsdale and Branch counties. 





Obituary 


Frank J. DeLorme, president, Sheboygan 
Warehouse and Forwarding Co., Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., director, Wisconsin Warehouse- 
men's Assn. 

Francis H. Fenn, president and general 
manager, American Bantam Car Co., Butler, 
Pa., director, Butler Chamber of Com- 
merce, member, Pittsburgh Athletic Assn., 
Butler Country Club, Army Ordnance Assn., 
American Defense Society, Navy League, 
American Legion, Forty and Eighty, and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

William Brodie Remington, president, 
Wm. B. Remington, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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type in Distribution 





Dr. Richard Carroll was promoted to di- 
visional vice president, Winthrop-Stearns Inc. 





Elmer S. Dayer, former president of the 
Dye Fireproof Warehouse, Inc., of Buffalo, 
has established his own business, the Dayer 
Storage Warehouse, Inc. 





H. Neil Mallon, president, Dresser Indus- 
tries, Inc., was elected to fill the vacancy 
on the board of directors, The White 
Motor Co., created by the death of W. 
King White. 





George E. Martin was appointed as- 
sistant sales manager, Lehigh Warehouse & 
Transportation Co., covering New Jersey 
territory. In his new position, Mr. Martin 
will be in charge of warehouse and truck- 
ing solicitation in the territory assigned 
to him, and will report directly to Frank 
E. Kearney, general sales manager of the 
organization. 





Edward Michna was appointed chief 
engineer by the Sermat Conveyor Corp. 
of Chicago. He was formerly associated 
with Materials Movement Industries. In 
his new capacity he will head Sermat 
Conveyor's expanded engineering depart- 
ment. 





R. J. (Ray) Nymberg of Detroit, Mich., 
has accepted the position of general sales 
manager of the Hercules Steel Products 
Corp., Galion, O. 





Thomas R. O'Rorke was appointed exec- 
utive representative for Braniff Interna- 
tional Airways in Ecuador, 





John M. Samuels has joined the staff of 
the J. F. Sullivan Storage Co., Inc., of 
New London, Conn., an agent-member of 
Allied Van Lines Inc. Mr. Samuels will fill 
the position of warehouse superintendent. 





The Gummed Products Co. has an- 
nounced the following additions to office 
personnel: Robert E. Hoefflin has become 
manager of the company's Plain Tape 
Dept. and will be assisted in his duties 
by George E. Miller, who has been with 
Gummed Products three years. 

The Flat Gummed Paper Dept. will be 
in charge of Willis R. Haase, who leaves 
his present position as Columbus district 
sales manager for the company, to take 
up his new duties. He will be assisted 
in the management of his department by 
Robert N. Graham, formerly with the 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co.'s Hamil- 
ton, O., offices. 

Another innovation at the company's 
home office is an expanded Order Dept. 
under the direction of Philip W. Faulkner. 

Robert G. Etter has been appointed an 
assistant to the staff of Joseph W. Kenny, 
manager of the company's Trojan Box Tape 
Dept. 

Assisting T. H. Mittendorf, vice president 
in charge of sales for the company, with 
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the advertising and sales promotion ac- 
tivities of the company, will be William T. 
Blake, who was formerly a member of the 
sales promotion staff of The National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, O. 

Robert L. Schwyn has been brought to 
the company's home office for training in 
all phases of the company’s sales operation. 
Mr. Schwyn has been assigned to the ex- 
panded Printed Tape Dept. 

The company's home office and field ac- 
tivities will be under the direct super- 
vision. of T. H. Mittendorf and F. F. 
Williams, sales manager. 





Hagan Corp. has transferred Gerald G. 
Lipke from Denver to the Hagan-Hall!- 
Calgon staff in Pittsburgh and also has 
assigned Robert L. Hankison, former mem- 
ber of the Pittsburgh engineering depart- 
ment, to sales. Herbert J. Kettler, formerly 
in charge of service engineering in the 
Chicago area for the corporation in Pitts- 
burg, has been transferred to St. Louis 
to assist J. C. McFarland, manager of the 
firm's St. Louis office. 





*Hotpoint, Inc., has appointed Howard 
J. Scaife as manager of market develop- 
ment, and William F, Odgen as manager 
of product planning. 





Indian Motorcycle Co. has appointed 
Gardiner S. Platt as assistant to Ralph B. 
Rogers, president. He will be in charge 
of factory-dealer relations. 

Milton Roberts has been appointed di- 
rector of purchasing. He was formerly 
with the air conditioning division of R. B. 
Rogers Cos., Inc., which recently was 
merged into Indian, and is also on the 
board of directors of the company, 





Pan American Airways has appointed 
Selby Calkins as advertising promotion 
manager. 


Captain Harold E. Gray has been ap- 
pointed division manager of Pan American 
Airways’ Pacific-Alaska Div. Gray transfers 
to the Pacific coast from New York where 
he was system planning manager of the 
airline. 





Railway Express Agency has appointed 
Frank T. Halligan superintendent of or- 
ganization, succeeding the late Charles 
Benton. 

Samuel D. Stainton has been appointed 
general superintendent of organization at 
New York City. 





Reaume-Kerkling Co., with sales head- 
quarters at No. Hollywood, Cal. was 
formed by Charles Reaume and C. A. 
Kerkling. T. H. Hansen, brake specialist, 
is assisting. Initial product to be dis- 
tributed by the firm is the new Rocket 
Hydraulic Brake Booster. 





The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
has announced that Calvert Carey of 
Greenwich, Conn., has been elected presi- 





dent of the company, and Fred Dunning, 
executive vice president. 





Mr. Carey, the fifth president of the 
79 year old company, succeeds his brother, 
the late W. Gibson Carey, Jr. 

The executive vice presidency is a new 
office and Mr. Dunning will continue to 
serve as secretary and treasurer. 

Both Mr. Carey and Mr. Dunning have 
been directors for many years. 

The American Trucking Assns., Inc., have 
re-appointed Charles P. Clark of Columbia 
Terminals Co., St. Louis, treasurer, as chair. 
man of the association's Finance Commit- 
tee. The following committee members 
were appointed: H. D. Horton of Asso- 
ciated Transport; Inc.y Charlotte, N. C.; 
John M. Akers, of Akers Motor Lines, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C.; George V. Eastes of Lee 
& Eastes, Seattle, and Philip Smith of Smith 
Cartage Co., Chicago. 





The Baltimore Chapter, Assn. of ICC 


Practitioners, at their annual meeting 
elected the following officers: Chairman 
W. F. King, traffic manager, Baltimore 


Porcelain Steel Corp.; vice chairman, L. J. 
Cantor, division traffic manager, Koppers 
Corp., Bartlett-Hayward Div.; secretary and 
treasurer, E. S$. Howe, traffic representative, 
Mexican Petroleum Corp.; executive com- 
mittee: Ollie W. Hubbard, traffic § man- 
ager, W. M. Schluderberger T. J. Kurdie 
Co., and Edward J. Derenthal, traffic man- 
ager, Montgomery Ward and Co. 





The National Industrial Traffic Leaque 
has elected A. H. Schweitert, traffic direc- 
tor, The Chicago Assn. of Commerce and 
Industry, as president. I. F. Lyons, traffic 
director, California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco, Cal., was elected vice president 
of the League and Roy W. Campbell, 
manager, Traffic Dept., Butler Paper Corp., 
was elected treasurer. 





New Jersey Merchandise Warehouse- 
men's Assn., Inc. has elected the follow- 
ing new officers: President Gavin J. Mof- 
fatt, Essex Warehouse Co.; vice president, 
Jack Steinhauer, S. & F. Co., Inc.; treasurer, 
N. Schwartz, Commercial Warehouses, Inc.; 
secretary, Harry R. Brinkman, Bayway 
Terminal Corp.; directors, A. N. Drake, 
Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co., 
Chas. Fagg, Newark Central Warehouse 
Co., Griswald Holman, Geo. B. Holman 
& Co. 





The Traffic Club of Newark has installed 
the following new officers: Edward W. 
Cislo, manager, National Carloading Corp. 
of Newark, as president; Ralph Travisano, 
traffic manager, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., as first 
vice president; William A. Kortenhaus, 
president Bilkays Express Co., Newark, as 
second vice president; Edward W. Kane, 
traffic manager, Murphy Finishes, Newark, 
re-elected as treasurer; and Edward J. 
McCabe, Soo Line, New York City, John 
A. McCoy, Motor Haulage Co., Jersey 
City and Clarence A. Nate, Federal! Tele- 
phone and Radio Corp., Clifton, N. J., 
were elected to the board of governors. 
Sol. V. Rettino, director of traffic, Bristol- 
Myers Cos., Hillside, N. J., was elected 
chairman of the board of governors. Arthur 
N. Granzen, president, Bay Terminals, Inc., 
Newark, was re-elected secretary, and 
George E. Martin, assistant sales manager, 
Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co., 
Newark, was re-appointed editor of "The 
Tariff" the Club's official publication. 
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«The 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industrial com- 
modities; many are equipped .to perform a wide range 
of services in addition to storage. Among these services 
are: 

Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, grading, hand- 
ling, hauling, labeling, motor transportation, moth- 
proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, quick- 





URMINGHAM, ALA. | 1880 — Sixty-Eight Years of Service — 1948 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 
TWO WAREHOUSES 
Merchandise Household Goods 

@ CARTAGE @ DISTRIBUTION 
Pool Cars Handled 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A, Agents ter Allied Ven Lines, Ine. 





@ STORAGE @ FORWARMING 








WRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 


Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 











Public Warehouse Section 


freeze facilities, rental of space for manufacturing, offices 
and showrooms, rigging, sales representation, sample distri- 
bution, sorting, stevedoring and various other functions for 
efficient and economical distribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing 
has been consolidated for ready reference and maximum 
utility. ' includes merchandise, refrigerated, household 
goods and field warehouses. For shippers’ convenience, 
states, cities and firms have been arranged alphabetically. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


ARKANSAS’ LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Merchandise—Household Storage 








TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Member American Werchousemen's Association 
American Chain of Warehouses 
LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 








GLENDALE, CAL. | individuafly owned, personal service 





DOTHAN, ALA. [ 


SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce St. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





RVING 
SEB. Alabama Reeei RAGE—Handling. 
6.W. Georgia Motor Freight Service te all 


points. 
a Private Siding. Reeiprocal Switching. 


. . 1 
a.W. Flerida ee Bs 

















UTTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


New one story 90,000 sq. ft. warehouse 





COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE Co. 


This ultra modern warehouse property with six car siding on the Rock 
Island is pletely mech d. We offer general merchandise warehous- 
ing at its best, including pool car distribution, office and display facilities 


and loans on stored commodities. 
300-324 RECTOR STREET LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
mc. 


Represented Sy << ALLIED 
1525 NEWBERRY ave. “6 ‘ested TI WEST 42ND ST. 


EW YORK 18 
Mon.5531 i om 9 Penn.6.0967 

















Fred Merish will discuss industrial decentraliza- 


tion in the February issue of DisTRIBUTION AGE. 
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V. L. BUNCH VAN & STORAGE 
— rst tag tc gol Service 


Shipping—Packing—Crating 
Machinery—Low bed winch equipped 


671 W. Broadway trucks and trailers Glendale 4, Cal. 











HOLLYWOOD, CAL 


OPERATING WAREHOUSES 
PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA Cities 


JEKING 


VAN & STORAGE CO 


1025 WN. Gillett iene —" 
Bill 











STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 


(he TRANSPORTATION 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 


1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 
Merchandise Exclusively Sprinklered—A.D.T. 














LOS ANGELES, CAL. eeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee? 










e SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 

e 

e | Member NFWA & AWA 

a " 

. 

e » 

e ato VAN & STORAGE CO. 

= TA, General Offices: 1950 So. Vermont Ave. 

bd Fronk A. Payne, Pres. 
®eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee? 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL | 


Overland Terminal Warehouse 
1807 East Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21 


General Merchandise Storage 


Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse No. 11 
Cool Room Accommodations 





Served by 





For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
433 W. Harrison St. 271 Madison Ave. 1104 Union Ave. 


Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacific Railroad 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi ad 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL | “Your BRANCH OFFICE in San Francisee” 





Complete Warehousing and a 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 
Distributing Service... .. 
1250 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif, 


CUSTOM BONDED — GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
DRAYING ° OFFICE SPACE 
REPRESENTED BY ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 549 West Rando! 
MU 9-7645 RA “ss “Ss 








LOS ANGELES, CAL | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale District 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


240 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11 
Largest and most com storage and trucking services 
on the Pacific Coast 
Operating in me Francisco, 
Stockton and Sacramento 
Member: American Warehousemen's Assn. 
American Chain of Warehouses, 





Inc. 














LOS ANGELES, CAL |" Pepypiic VAN & STORAGE CO. 
WAREHOUSING—DISTRIBUTING— 
CARTAGE 


147,000 sq. ft. in downtown L. A. 9 car switch covered 
small blocks of space for leas 


COAST TO COAST VAN SERVICE 
214 No. Alameda 
Export Packing & Crating 





dock— 


Tucker 6101 





= 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 1817-1885 INDUSTRIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 2! 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES EFFICIENT SERVICE 











SPRINKLERED—A.D.T 
Sterage Distribution Dreyege 
Represented by Distribution Service 
240,000 Square Feet 117 Pieces Meter Equipment 
New York Chleage Bes Frameises 
AKLA 
OAKLAND, CAL SINCE 1900 















SAN FRANCISCO, CAL [Phone Underhill 7500 
MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


1875 Mission St., San Francisco 3 


Complete Household Goods 
Service 
Pool Car Distribution 
Tim Griffin, Pres. - Jim Cummins, Sec. Treas. 

















SAN FRANCISCO, CAL | SUtter 1-346] 











Member 
American Wareh ’s A 
Distribution Service, Inc. 




















Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 
GOODS 
CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRAYAGE 
Your Detail Handled as You Want It 
20th & JAY STS., P. ©. BX. 1194 SACRAMENTO 6 











SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Free Storage—Custom Bonded—Internal Revense Bonded 
Drayage Service 
King and Company 
Draymen 








SACRAMENTO, CAL. | ARTHUR E. TRAVIS, President 


WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc. 
108 K Street Sacramento, Cal. 











~ GENERAL MERCHANDISE a e 

. R Warehousing — Distribating —Draying solited State Customs and . 

“yp HOWARD TERMINAL Osco Accomodations cad Taloptoce Seri | 

oe -. Market Street, cease wless San Francisco Warehouse Company oft Fatt ene ' : 

SACRAMENTO, CAL _[— SAN FRANCISCO, CAL [——scuccarama ommada va HMUER 
LAWRENCE - 











DENVER, GoLo. a Fork Lift & Pallets exclusively 


USEC 
| THE BBPREDERIERBOS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


| TELEPHONE AL. 3451 2145 ge STREET, DENVER 2, COLORADO 

















Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Specializing in General Merchandise and Household Goods. AD.T. Protection—Private ar Ney MO 8. es q—aP. Also operate 
Sree ScD Becta ths Yoo Gare 50 Tok wae 3-1 

ars. 
eprinkiered red. - niga Warehouses’ inc-—-Chicage & New ‘York City 
98 DISTRIBUTION A6& 
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Cita og Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





Modern, fireproof 

anexcelied in the West. Custom- 
lif, boaded storage and office space 
ad evailable. 


Office 2016 yn ST. . DENVER, COLORADO 
Reprssented = ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
fo25 NEWBERRY AVE The dS nN west an ND st 
Mon.5531 oe | rae 








BRIDGEPORT . CONN. | 
“Zion, |he Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 


General Offices 10 Whiting St. 


Member 








Bridgeport 1 
General Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 
Total Storage Area x Sq Ft. 
Household Lv, & 


N. ¥.. N. a ana hupping Siding 
HARTFORD, CONN. 














Warehousing and Distribution. 
Household Goods Storage 
and Moving since 1899 
Agents United Van Lines 
GEO. E. DEWEY & CO. 
335 Trumbull $t., Hartford 3, Conn. 




















*Mdse. & Hhg. Goods rns 
% Pool Car Distribution 
Moving, Packing, Forwarding 
We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under 
regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Connection with 
Interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 


SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Cole. 


Momber of N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A—Dist. Serv., ine. 
Agest, Allied Van Lines 





DENVER, COLO. | 
WEICKER seni." 











WJUNTA, COLO. | 


Serving the Arkansas Valley 
of Southeastern Colorado 


HE strategic rail and truck location of ‘Security’ at La Junta 

saves shippers, merchants and the public excessive transporta- 

tion costs on merchandise shipped right through La Junta to 
public storage in Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo and Trinidad 
and then BACKHAULED to the Valley. Our one story, high ceiling 
warehouse is fireproof and sprinklered. Ali handling equipment, 
including fork lifts, conveyors, hydraulic hoists, boosters, etc., are 
of the latest mechanical type. Private spur and truck docks parallel 
opposite side of the warehouse. Your busi is d with a 
complete awareness of responsibility and an earnest pledge of 
honest custodianship and the highest calibre of service. 


—_ Security Warchoutes, INC. 


— 
7 719 EAST FIMST STREET LA JUNTA, COLORADO 














CAPITOL AVENUE, HARTFORD, CONN 
uses P car Distributior 
Siding ur fleet ve 
ses at Bridgeport, Conr 
3, Mass 


—AWA—ACW—AYL Agents 
a 








WORN es 


NATIONWIDE a & STORAGE CO. 


9 Center St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
20,000 sq. ft. of Storage Space—Bell System 
Teletype en a. via. N. Y., 


7 Agents: North iter Van Lines, Inc. Members: 
me. umes Conn. Motor Truck Assn., Hartford Better Business 
Bureau, Nationwide — of Movers and Ware- 

semen, 














Established 1902 


SILLENCE 
Warehouse Co... Inc. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


Fireproof Warehouses 


CWA CMTA 








NEW HAVEN, CONN. | M. H. KIELY, Pres. 





DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
Moderm Fireproof Merchandise Warehouse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. R. Terminals. oom and stop over cars distributed. 
sp chandaes Storag 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, HEffiicient Service. 
Member of Connecticut Werehousemen’s Assoe. 





PUEBLO, COLO. [Joe of May. WA—A.WA—Cole. WA 


BURCH WAREHOUSE AND 


pet CO, INC 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 


© Reprarantad oy AAkkD DESTABUTION MIC 
Saas ba Th of sy ant sium oe 
fos meweenay ave. 7A WEST 42ND SE 
Hen $931 Penn.6 0967 

















Eee! STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION | 














"128-130 SOUTH MAIN 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE (0. . 
¥ Modern Sprinklored Buliding 
© Reusehoid and Merchandise 


© Peel Car Distribution 
© Freight Forwarding and 
Facilities Distribution 





+* ACENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 






AGE 


JANUARY, 1948 


automobiles, fur- | 
din; 













w insurance rates—15 car | 





locati 
truck delivery service 
Connecticut and southern Mas- 
husetts—Bonded with US. 
Customs. 
THE SMEDLEY CO. | 
165 Brewery Si., 


New Haven 11, Conn. 


Members: 
AWA, NFWA, CWA, New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Agent, Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


@ 


YORK 18 
TL WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 
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NEW nanen, CONN. | PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 


West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Goods Exclusively 
Member Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 








TAMPA, FLA. | Merchandise § 
a Se Se Sates 
LEE 
Water and Rail connections 


TERMINAL ssvme-t.ctie."s 


P. O. Box 2309 National Nevers 
TAMPA 1 Member: AWA—NFWA—AWI 








TORRINGTON, CONN] Established 1860 
The E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Main Office Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 
One of New England’s Largest Trans- 
portation 
Goods Packed, Stored, Shipped. 
Merchandise Storag bution. 
Pool Cars Distributed in All Parts of 
Branch Offices in Brid Ha 
& Waterbury, Cona.; $ 











WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 
1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
“On B. and O. R.R. Siding 


2. CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Any Railroad—B. and O. Nearer 


3. LOCAL CARTAGE All Types 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 











JACKSONVILLE, FLA | D. W. DORAN, President 
HARRY GARDNER, Vice-Pres, 
SERVICE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 
402 E. Bay Street, P. O. Box 906, Jacksonville 1 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA [ FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


700 East Union Street, — = 
Reconsigning-— Trucking } gy re 4 ay 
Relatoreed Conereto—Sorinakier Setem—A.B. T. Servies 





imsuramee Rate 12 Cents 


Reatal Compaertmests—Sub-Pestofies. 
Members A.W.A.—A-C-of-W.—J.W.A. 











MIAMI, FLA. | Pier 1, Municipal Docks 


Merchandise Storage— 
Crane Service—Moving and 
Packing — Commercial 
Trucking—Pool Car Dis- 

tribution—Private Siding oS 





\ a 
4DOW2>D+ 
n_\e 











WASHINGTON, D.C. [More than two million cuble 


feet of Storage space 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 
SHIPPING TO... 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 
1515 You St, 8.W. 
Washingten, B.C 














WASHINGTON, D. C. | W. E. EDGAR, Mer. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Large buildings ef modern construction, total floor area 204,000 square 
feet, of which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof constructien. 
Storage of general merchandise. 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against freezing. 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 











WASHINGTON, D.C. | Established 1901 


UNITED * STATES 
STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
We Reciprocate Shipments 


(See advertisement in DandW Directery) 
Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 









fea aa 
-oneen\ 
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MIAMI, FLA. | 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S. CUSTOM BONDED 


Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 
and Southeastern Warehousemen’s Association 
Negotiable Warchouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. .- Established 1927 


Public Bonded Storage Warehouse 
3435 - 7th Ave., So. St. Petersburg 1, Fla. 
PHONE 5523 
Merchandise Household Goods 


Modern—Sprinklered Buildings—Private Railroad Siding 
Local Hauling, Packing & Pool Car Distribution 




















TAMPA, FLA. | 


“Your ALi Branch House”’ 


ALDWEL| 


WAREHOUSES 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD Goops 
Member American Warehousemen’s Assn_ 











JACKSONVILLE, FLA | Established 1925 


LANEY & DUKE 


Sterage Warehouse Co., Inc. 
657 East Bay St. - - - Phone 5-7851 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Fireproof 


© Rapentad oy anes ESTRICUTE Sn 
cmrcaco ® Oe Ly tw vroer « 
anv 8 wts! cine 

2a9 wiwetney am wiaws Construction 
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The story of salt, its production and distribution, 


will be told in DistrrsuTIon Aae for February. 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





ATLANTA, GA. 
AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 


Affiliated with 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 
“Better Warehouse Service”’ 

653-653 — St.. $. ve R. R 


Merchandise Warehou ool Car aie 
Sprinklered ADT __— Pe nod ‘ 








CHICAGO, ILL. | 


"ue Ditintbuto Towa Crowe 


+ Represented ty mod 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
1! WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 “EQ 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MON.S531 

















SAVANNAH, GA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BENTON RAPID EXPRESS 
MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 


between 
Atlanta-Savannah-Brunswick-Jacksonville 
BONDED AND INSURED 
STEAMSHIP CONNECTIONS AND WAREHOUSES 
PORT OF SAVANNAH 











all SAVANNAH 
BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


WEST BAY STREET AT CANAL 
Post Office Box 1187 


General Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Local Cartage—Custom Bonded—State Bonded 
Field Warehousing—Sprinkler System 


Members: A.W.A.—A.C. of W. 








HONOLULU, HAWAII J rename 


HONOLULU 


Consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 


Correspondence Solicited 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 











HONOLULU, HAWAII | 


LET US 
HANDLE 
AND 











MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Etc. 


Large, new, reinforced concrete warehousse—Siprinklered 
Low Insurance — Collections — Distribution Service 


HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LTD. 


P. O. Box 190, Honolulu 10 Cable address ‘“‘HONCONTRA” 








AURORA, ILL. | 


AURORA WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


605 SPRUCE STREET AURORA, ILLINOIS 
PHONE 4207 
General Merchandise Storage 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION ” SIDING C. B. & Q. R. R. 
Only exclusive merchandise warehouse in Aurora 








In CHICAGO, ILL. - - - Call W. J. Marshall 
for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 80 Member Warehouses 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


53 WEST JACKSON BLVD. + CHICAGO. ILL. « Tel.: HArrison 3688 








CHICAGO, ILL | THe TraprrionaL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR «; 


STORAGE CO. SAFETY 


251-315 EAST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 










AND 


SECURITY 


Warehouse located two 
blocks east of Michigan 
Avenue. Walking distance 
frem Loop. Ten car switch 
C&NW Ry. Tunnel service. 
Splendid building. Low Represented by 

insurance rate. DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


Cy 93 Me Gz AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION | 















cmH, ANDERSON BROS. 


ESTABLISHED 
Bus STORAGE 
3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 
Agents for CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0014 
EVANSTON & NORTH SHORE — a 4002 
3 Warehouse Location 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING 10 * ALL POINTS— 
TO ALL WEST ‘COAST POINTS WEEKLY 


Office Removals A Specialty 








CHICAGO, ILL \ Particular Services for Particular Clients. 


ATLAS VAN LINES, INC. 


Preferred van service to and from 36 States—Agents and 
warehouses in principal cities—2 Fireproof warehouses in 
Chicago. In © we specialize in local moving, storage, 
| shipping, pool car distribution, cartage, and office or 
actory removals. 











Main Office and Warehouse Skokie Warehouse 
5826 North Clark Street 8109 North Cicero Avenue 
Telephone: EDGewater 8320 Telephone: Skokie 41 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 





CHICAGO’S LOOP WAREHOUSE 


C & A TERMINAL CO. 
358 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 7 


Modern concrete building. 30 car track served by Gulf, Mobile and 
Ohio R. R. Alton Route. Merchandise stored and distributed. 











CHICAGO, ILL. | W. CARL SHEETS, President 











General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The Warehouse With Personal Contact e Close to the Loop 
Modern Buildings Low Insurance 
Medern sprinkler system & ADT fire & burglary alarm systems 


Ace Warehouse Compan 
‘Paene Superlor — 














CHICAGO, ILL 
WARD CASTLE, President 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST.. CHICAGO 10° 


Complete Facilities for Merchandise et e/ 
Storage and Distribution Se 
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CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Modern Buildings 
Choice Locations 
Low Insurance 
R tt.) rv) 


+ 





Spacious Switch Tracks 

Ample Truck Loading Doors 
Waterborne Cargo Facilities 
Streamlined Handling Equipment 
Local & Long Distance Trucking 
Trap Cars Consolidated 


Pp 

Pool Cars Distributed CAL COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE x 

Railwa 

Poreal Pont METROPOLITAN SECTION AND ,, 20.45 you ‘iia ti, Sania 
Cool Rooms ADJACENT TERRITORY Crooks Terminal facilities. Phone, 
Fumigation wire or write us regarding your 

2 Space Rentals for Private Storage needs. A plan tailored to your re- 

~ Office Space }) quirements will be forthcoming— 


Sample & Display Rooms 





WAREHOUSES IN CHICAGO ::=.. 


GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 





Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
Financing 
"4010 7 . 
ete “4 e 
e d 
@HICAGO, ILL. Established 1912 





FERNSTROM 


STORAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


Offices and Warehouses 
4848 North Clark St. Longheach 5206 
3547 Montrose Ave. Irving 6074 


Firepreef Warehouse and Fleet of Padded Vane fer Leeal 
and Long Distance Moving. 


Agents ¥ 
[United Van Lines, Inc. 











CHICAGO, ILL [— 


Member A. W. A. 


Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 





@ Modern Buildings. 
@ Leow contents insurance. 


@ Reshipping, city deliv- 
eries. 

@ Vacuum fumigation of 
food stuffs, tobacco, etc. 

@ Cooling Rooms. 


@ Direct track connections 
with C&NW, B&O, Seo 
Line, PM, CGW, and 
B&OCT Railroads. 


@ Over Fifty Years of 


Warehousing Experi- 
ence. 


& Reprstented oy QLLIED DISTRIBUTION DIC 
CHICAGO 8. Us NEW YORK 18. 
1825 NEWBERRY AVE. Tl WEST 42ND St 
Mon.5531, Penn.6.0967 








CHICAGO, ILL. | 





OVER 44 YEARS 


Member: N.F.W.A. 
Allied Van Lines 


SERVING CHICAGO & SUBURBS FOR 





Consign Your Shipments to 


JOYCE BROS. Stge & Van Co. 


6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 
Rogers Park 0033 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 








COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE 
FUNCTIONS—Including: 


Receiving c. Oo. D. 
Storing Sight Drafts 
Marking Invoicing 
Collections 
Stock Control 
hipping Inventories 


Freight Prepayments 


Yy, /Y, promptly! No obligation. 
\ My / Y, 


























= x) i a 
2256S Se 
fee a Map eB ala tase 
eee = i See 
+5 Big ay s 

ay” * 





WE HAVE EXCELLENT 
FACILITIES TO < 
RENDER SPECIALIZED 

SERVICE— 


Let 
LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 28 years of satis- 
factory service. Experienced personnel. 


Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 
“4-hour watchman service. 

All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Special- 
izing in print paper. 


Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., 
C&NW and CB&Q, with free switch service from all other 
R.R. and boat lines entering Chicago. 


Centrally located. Low insurance rate. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 $0. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





CHICAGO, ILL. 56 Years of Reliable Service 
Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 
4251-59 Drexel Bivd. Chicago 15, Ill. 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 














MIDLAND 


in Chicago, Illinois 


A complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. 

cago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
—direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage, 
Office and Rental Requirements 


AMIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1500 S. WESTERN AVE. 
CA L. e CANAL 6811 





CHI 





CHICAGO, ILL__| NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 


2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 
New York City: 1775 Broadway Dallas Texas: 2609 Ervay Street 
Les Angeles California: 124 North Center Street 


Interstate moving of H.H. goods—Nationwide agents and warehouse 
facilities in all key cities. I. C. C. Certificate 


NATIONAL VAN LINES 2 ae MC 42866 
Hilt = TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tariff is very low. 
Wire or write us when transferring personnel. 











CHICAGO, ILL. [ 


Close to the Loop District, these two 
co-operated warehouses offer quick, efficient 
and economical service to stores and distrib- 
utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CoO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (10) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 





Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 

















Loeate your Office 
and Warehouse in Chicago's | 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 
(365-589 E. Illinois Street) 
You’d be on all rail and truck lines 


Keep your office and your warehouse together in North 
Pier Terminal—make use of these advantages to save 
and make more money. 

All shipping facilities at your north and south doors 
and in the basement. RAIL—TRUCK—TUNNEL. 
Track capacity 120 cars. Platform capacity for 100 
trucks. LCL freight shipments to all railroads direct 
by tunnel. Many services cut your payroll. Low in- 
surance. Heavy floor load. Flexible space. Convenient 
to transportation, hotels and “Loop.” Pleasant working 
conditions. Ample parking. See for yourself, or write. 

Also general storage . . . carload in transit storage 

. - pool car distribution . . . each in separate build- 
ings. 

NORTH PIER TERMINAL CO. 


Executive Offices: 444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11—SUPERIOR 5606 
N. Y. Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. Murray Hill 5-5960 











CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Ralway “lerminal 
: & WAREHOUSE CO. 


More than 150 National Distributors 
who use our modern facilities say their customers like our 
promptness, courtesy, helpfulness. Our buildings and 
methods meet the most exacting standards, of course. 


444 WEST GRAND AVENUE « CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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CHICAGO, ILL. | MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 


POOL CAR AND PRIVATE SIDING 
POOL TRUCK DISTRIBUTION Chicago & Northwestern R.R, 


SUMMIT CORPORATION 
1029-1051 N. Throop Street Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Armitage 6400 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





JOLIET, WL 
TRANSIT WAREHOUSE AND DISTRIBUTING CO. 


90 CASSEDAY AVENUE, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Phone—Joliet 5276 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The only completely Palletized warehouse in Joliet 


Pool Car Distribution o Motor Freight Service 
Located on Rock Island R. R. * Free Switching 











CHICAGO, ILL. | ’ For Distribution in CHICAGO Use 


SYKES SERVICE 


Fully sprinklered warehouse building for merchandise 
storage exclusively. 
Centrally located—only 12 minutes from the loop. Complete 
warehouse service with personal supervision. 
Pool Car Distribution. 


SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
929 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 








JOLIET, ILL | 
WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


formerty Joliet Mts was Established 1846 


150 Youngs 2 ‘eae Jollet, itt, 


the CAl aed PUR hende rivals eidhon eae hue cumaan 


storage. 
Astometically Sprinklered Throsghoat 
Member of AWA 











CHICAGO, ILL | 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


Estd. 1886 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 


U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 





A.D.T. Service 
ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 


Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 
Bottling In Bond 














Phones: Lakeview 0365 
Northshore Suburbs: Enterprise 4002 





3246 Halsted St. (At Belmont) 


MOVING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 
GEN. MANAGER — R. E. SCHUETZ 
AGENTS: UNITED VAN LINES, INC. 











CHICAGO, ILL. | 


One of Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. Track space accommodates 360 railroad 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
round the clean, light and airy warehouse. 


Located on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and 
only one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business 
activity. Write for complete information. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, II. 








PEKIN, ILL. 


MEMBER 


Location—10 miles wi Peoria, iit.; 16 7 soe from Chi- 
cago, Ill, or St. tou 
KRIEGSMAN "TRANSFER COMPANY 
231 Margaret St., Pekin, Illinois 
Merchandise & Household Goods et comet» Sori Crating 
* 45,000 Sq. Ft. @ One Floor @ Brick _— 
ge - as Heated Private Siding S-Car 
Trucks 
Free Switching by: CCC&St.L. @ Sante Fe eo 


WARENOUSEMENS)) Tilinois Central Alten e Rock Island e Chi- 
cago & Illinois Midland e and P&PU Railroads 











EVANSVILLE, IND. | 
MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 


P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
“Where Waterway ... Railway . . . Highway Meef*’ 

With the most modern and most unusual River-Rail-Truck Ter- 
minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 

Located only ninety miles from the country's center of popula- 
fion. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines and 
the American Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Union 
Barge Line and independent towing eperations. 

Merchandise and food commodities of every description, from 
every part of the globe, can conveniently do com, bo be economucaily 





stored, and then efficiently distributed from Evansville. 
Write for booklet completely describing the many unusuel services 
Member of A.W.A. 


available. 


NEW YORK I8 
T WEST 42ND St, 
Penn.6.0967 


CHICAGO 8 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Mon.5531 











FORT WAYNE, IND. | 
FORT WAYNE 





WITH mMICHr 
AND MAIN 


Prom wave Me Oo UH CO. arcs 





802-804 Hayden &t., Wayne ‘ 
FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & R. R.; Grand Rapids & indiana R. 8.) 
Wabash R. R Car Distritutice 


FORT WAYNE, IND. | —— 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Modern Fireproof Wareh Centrally Located—?.R.R. 
Sidtng—Lowest insurance Rates—Peol Cer Distributor— 
Lecal Certage Service—Branch Office Service. 


MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 


435 E. Brackenridge S$t., Fort W: 2, tnd. 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple ‘Commodities 























JOLIET, ILL | 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 


Joliet, Illinois 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Best distributing point in Middle West 
Located on five Trunk Lines and Outer(; 
Belt which connects with every road enter- 
ing Chicago. No switching charges. 
Chicago Freight Rates Apply 


Telephone 4381 and 4382 














FORT WAYNE, IND. | Members of MayWA-AWA 
ie TTIT’S STORAGE 
PE IT S WAREHOUSE CO. 
414 E. Columbia St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
ee. & HHG. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
—_ York City REPRESENTATIVES 
MR. J. W. TERREFORTE MR. W.J.MARSHA 


Veena ad ay x Gopame 58 W. Jackson Blvd. 
TELEPHONE Harrison 3688 
























DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





Gary, IND. Established 1929 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Private Siding indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Free Switchi 
Lecated, Pool Car Distribution, Motor Truck Terminal, O 
feet of trucks. 


GARY WAREHOUSE CO. 


10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 


ing our own 








HAMMOND, IND. | GREAT LAKES 


WAREHOUSE CORP. 


General Merchandise—Storage and Distribution 
Established 1922 (Tel. Ham'd 3780-81) 
L. S. Faure Plummer Ave. & State Line St. 
Pres. (Tel.—-Chicago—Ent. 2200) 
epee setae £29,000 sq. ft., Fireproof, rete-stee! 

cap. 50 cars. Located "within. Chicago > ane ‘ateertet. Transit privileges. 
SERVICE a term. premises—hourly del. to Metro. Chicage 
esas < of American Pr tga wee el s Association, Indiana Warehousemen'’s Ase 

jation, Indiana of C 























eee: IND.’ 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORPORATION 
indianapolis’ Finest + Established 1892 % 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE - PRIVATE RAIL SID! 


J WAREHOUSEMENS 
| ASSOCIATION 


ATT a «MOVING - PACKING + CRATING - SHIPPING, 


MUNCIE, IND. 





B. WW. HARDESTY, OQuner & Meg 


HARDESTY TRUCKING 


Te rer i 3 
Local vd Le DPintanee 


seh \G—STOR AG Et R poobaloai 


622 Broadway 


r os she At ae Oe 1. Distrileuati 
d Geods Pool Car 





SOUTH BEND, IND. “Desser Service-Padter” 


CARTAGE, INC. 





1721 Circle Avenue South Bend 21 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION a CARTAGE 
WAREHOUSING e FORWARDING 


Private Sidings on C.S.S. & S.B. R.R. 








TERRE HAUTE, IND. | A.D.T. 









Distributors Terminal Corp. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited ~ 


Meter Trucks fer Stere Deer Delivery. Our clients de the selline—We Ge the 
rest. U. & Licensed and Bonded Canned Foods Warehouse License Ne. 13-4. 


+ Ramnenemiad oy ALO DST RECTOR 
cHCaGo 8 Te Des mew YORE \¢ 
1925 Niweeney avn WES! 4260 St 
Mon $4" Penn 6 0907 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | Phone MArket 4361 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 
Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 
General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Down ye Location with RR tracks in building. 
W YORK OFFICE 
122 East 42nd St., Phone: y b- Hill 5-5960 New York 17, N.Y. 








CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 
AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


401-411 FIRST ST. S. E. PHONE 2-1147 
SINCE 1907 
General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. 
Cold Storage. 
Moders Brick Warehouse, Sprinkiered 80,000 Square Feet. 
aa £2: a. &. 0. & P. Boe Free Switching from 
Other Roods. Motor Freight T 
Member of A.W.A.—N. F. W.A. 

















INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [ 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 





Indianapolis Warehouse and Storage Co. 
330 West New York St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Merchandise Storage ¢ Private Sidings, N.Y.C. 
Pool Car Distribution e¢ Office Space 
Represented By 
Distribution Service, Inc., New York City, Chicago, Ii. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [~ 





Riley 5513 

Ht Complete Serwice 
STROHM WAREHOUSE 
AND CARTAGE COMPANY 


230 WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATING 53 TRUCK UNITS 
Merchandise—Cold Storage—Pool 


Distribution 
Chec aSSOCIAIEO 
On Chi Grech, Out Gove Pineed Cn WARENOUSES 
Platform Ready For SCORPORATED 
Shipments Vic N.Y.C. 
Stere Door 





end Pick-up for above RR. 





CEDAR RAPIDS. IA. 





TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 
. 


MODERN WAREHOUSE 
AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 


Complete Facilities For Efficient Warehousing 
and Distribution of Merchandise 
DAILY SERVICE IN EVERY DIRECTION 








DES MOINES, IOWA [ 


BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 


200-226 - Elm - Des Moines res 9, la. 
Merchandise and 


Storage 
Private Siding—Free switeh from 
any RR. rey. Des Moines 
Members: A.W.A.— N.F.WA. — Ila.W.A. 
Distribution Service, Inc. 














DES MOINES, IOWA | Member American Chain of Warehouses 











Steel Strapping’s part in better packing will be 


discussed in DisTrR1BUTION AGE for February. 
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Fire 9th 

Proof & 
Ware- : Mulberry 
beuse TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Des Moines 4 


TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
54 years’ warehousin ami bow known accounts 
gives you Guaranteed Service 
Daily reports of shipments and attention to every detail 














DES MOINES, 1OWA Uember of A.W.A.-Mayv. W.A.-la. WA 


WHITE LINE 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
120 S.W. 5th Ave., Des Moines 8, lowe 


Establishes 1880 
MEMBER 


Merchandise & Household Coods Storaze 
Lowest Insurence Rate. Pool Car Distribution. Private Sid 
Ti ee Rl) ee 0 a 

« Mapnstented & . 


¥ 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC cmicaco 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE MON 55): 


wiw TORK 
1) WEST 42ND ST PENN 6 C968 

















| COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


re 9 tae ane Ee eee 
steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 


DUBUQUE STORAGE & & TRANSFER CO. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


eee 
etemge Mager emeerted! ve National Warehousing Service, 518 W. OS pect 
Ra. (7) — Tol. Comal 5742 












Wiebe, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Ape ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 














FOR OVERA QUARTER SLUT 37 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
MOVING AND 


“STAT 2 macs 


AND MINNE OTA 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





NEW ORLEANS, LAT Douglas Shipside Storage Corporation 





Represented by Douglas Public Service ) Ceaperens 
Distribution New Orleans 1, La. 
Sprin storage — 
I 808 square feet. 
Midees and Furnftere. 
Switch track capacity 
—l10 cars. 
2 ie ae, 
venient te ad trede. 
' negotiable receipts 

i, Bale ; ‘ 
ine Rane a: : ry. 7 tee = 
si Biers Lr yt insurance eben is 

Puss "anaes rare = 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. [ Stele te 


INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


2808 Chartres St. New Orleans 17 
ializing in MDSE enation 
“Spere rating Paice Federal License 
All concrete War ses, sprink’ lered, low insurance rates, Low handling 


costs. Located on Mississippi River — shipside connection. Switching 
connections with all rail lines. State Bonded. Inquiries Selicited. 











NEW ORLEANS, LA.| New Orleans Merchandise Warehousemen’s Ass’s 





SALINA, KANSAS 
—— | THE NATURAL SHIPPING POINT FOR KANSAS 


Burnett BONDED Warehouses 


Storage & Distribution 
Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
N.Y. ph. Murray Hill 9-7645; Chicago ph. Randolph 4458 
Free switching MoP - RI - Sfe - UP 


Reference—Any Salina Bank 














WICHITA, KANSAS | 
A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 Merth Rock Island Ave., Wichita 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
Member of American Chain of Warchouses 











LOUISVILLE, KY. | 
Louisville Public Warehouse Company 


131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 
Louisville Member 

















BRMERICAS TION SERVICE, INC. 
Gen’l Mdse. H. H, Geeds 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 


EK. B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mer. 





Commercial Terminal 


Warehouse Company 
INCORPORATED 


Medern Merchandise Warehouses 





MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. 
133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 
An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
Complete warehousing facilities — Distribut: gbiag—F er 
warding — f um gating — Storage—Cartage—field Warehousing— 
@fice Space—Display Rooms—Sprinklered Risk. 
UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | T. E. GANNETT, Owner 


Standard Warehouse Company 


100 Poydras St. - - New Orleans 8, La, 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Located in the Heart of the Whotesale District e Conve- 
nient to Rail & Truck Depots @ Private Switch Tracks T & 
NO-SP RR e@ Reciprocal Switching ¢ 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 








nm 





SHREVEPORT, LA [ 
Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1305 MARSHALL ST., SHREVEPORT, LA., P. O. BOX 1606 
COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 








& Transiermen’s Association 








BANGOR, MAINE | 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 
Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 
General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member ef A.C.W.—A.W.A—N.F.W.A—Agent A.V.L. 








A dependable ageney for the 
distribution of merehandise 
and manufactured products. 


member of Storage Forwarding 

Distributing Bean Cleaning 

es and Grading Fumigating 
Office 402 No. Peters Street 


Sew Yat—Cateagee NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA 











BALTIMORE, MD. [— Fm 


Baltimore Storage Co., Ime. 


N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. 
Baltimore 18 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FACIJTE 
FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS. 


Bazclusive Agents fer 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 














Vans Coast te Coast Canade and Wenico | 
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BALTIMORE, MD. | Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 


CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


Storage—Distribution—F orwarding 
th d Insurance Rates 
Railread 





s Zr 


P an 
Consign Via Baltimore & Ohie 























BOSTON, MASS. | 


CONGRESS STORES, INC. 


38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 
4 GENERAL cy 


























524 to S34 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE 17 
The Most Gomotete ag sy and Storage Organisation in Baltimere. 
Long Distance Moving to 44 
Tariff-independent Movers' and Warehousemen's Assoc. 


S£ MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
MAIN OFFICE: 6201 Pulaski Highway - 3 a g Pool Car Distribution 
pirssadoindeaey Sidi N.Y., N. H. & H.R.R 
AMERICA ngson N. Y., N. H. o KR. Re 
Protected By Member 
SINCE 1896 A.D.T. Service Mass. Warehousemen’s Assen. 
Represented by 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS George W. Perkins, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 
and MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & DELIVERY BOSTON, MASS./ 
a ot aguas FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
AGENTS: UNITED VAN LINES, inc ALBANY cham STORES 
MEMBER 5. mp. FW.A. ptm ott as 
U. S. Customs Bonded Draymen B. & A. R.R. Delivery 
BALTIMORE, MD. [ BOSTON, MASS. | 
hea 4 Hoosae Storage and Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Besten 
INC. FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 








WALTIMORE, MD. | 


SECURITY STORAGE CO. 


15 W. Nerth Ave., Baltimore 1 
=| WAREHOUSEMEN SINCE 1894 
MOTOR VAN SERVICE 
RESPONSIBLE AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 

















BOSTON, MASS. 





CLARK-REID CO., INC. 
4 cH GEORGE E. MARTIN, President 
Fe, GREATER BOSTON SERVICE 
P Household Goods Storage—Packing—S hipping 


88 Charles St., Boston 
380 Green St., Cambridge 


OFFICES if 
De ee, ee Oe ee ee 





rr ae (ee naan on 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 


131 BEVERLY ee ae ae pada CASS. 

















BOSTON, MASS. 
PACKING 


Established 1896 
MOVING 


SHIPPING 
3175 Washington St. 


STORING 
Member: MayWA-MassFWA-CanWA 


JANUARY, 1948 











eeies een Autematic Fire Alarm 

oe We See & SS D> 
Leeb Ww East Cambridge, Mass. 
Heesse Stores, Heoses Deoks, Charlestown, Mass. 
Warren Bridge Warehouse, Chariestewn, Mass. 











BOSTON, MASS. | 


STORAGE 


Wool, Cotton and General Merchandise 


INDUSTRIAL SPACE FOR LEASE 
IN UNITS TO SUIT TENANTS 




















LOCATION: Near but outside congested part of city. = 


viates costly trucking delays. Overland expresses 
STORAGE: For all kinds of raw materials and manufac- 


DISTRIBUTION: Complete service for manufacturers dis- 
tribution whether from storage or pool cars. Trucking 
to all points in Metropolitan District. 

LEASING: Space in units of 2,000 to 40,000 ft. on one 
floor for manufacturing or stock rooms at reasonable 
rentals on short or long term leases. 

DEEP WATER PIERS: Excellent piers for cargoes of 
lumber and merchandise to be landed and stored in 
connecting warehouses. 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, INC. 
Boston 29, Mass. Tel. Charlestown 0880 


‘ 537 ’Seecée AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 1 


on 
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A. WALTER LARKIN 
Treas. & Mgr. 


J. L. KELSO COMPANY 


Beteblished 1894 
General Merchandise Ware 
UNION WHARF, BOSTON 13 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


VW. A KELSO 
Pres. 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 








J. J. SULLIVAN THE MOVER, Ne, 


Fireproof Storage 
Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 
Fleet of Motor Trucks 











NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | 
IN THE 


NEW BEDFORD AREA 
the Best is 


==. NEW BEDFORD STORAGE 
warn 
iy) WAREHOUSE CO. 


2 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Furniture Storage Department 
SERVING NEW BEDFORD—CAPE COD— 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 
Since 1910 











yy 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


Atlantic States Warehouse 
and Cold Storage 
Corporation 
385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 


Cold Storage for, Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats 
and Citrus Fruits 


B. & A. Sidings and N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and 
B. & M. R. R. 





Daily Trucking Service to 











{ A.W. A. suburbs and towns within 
M. W. A. a radius of fifty miles. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





"at" res. 


ARTFORD “DESPATC 
and WAREHOUSE CO 


Tid RIRHIE AVENUE SPRINGFIELS, MALS. 


Worehouss: - « Fool Car Distribution . . . ® end 
. Pri vate Siding Dos Gent exact Connecticut 


we aoe i ‘tae lities ag 
rd mos oud sane daily. Warehouses at Br ridgeport once Hartieré, Conn. 
Members: NFWA—AWA—ACW—AVL Agents 














DETROIT, MICH. | 








Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 


Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the city of 


wae lig Specializing in heavy and light package 


merchandise and liquid commodities in bulk. Com 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 








DETROIT, MICH. | 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. [— ep Fae 
HUCK’S TRANSFER, Inc. 


General Offices 188 Liberty Street, Springfield 4 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
DIRECT TRUCK DISTRIBUTION throughout 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
PRIVATE SIDING, main line New York Central Railroad 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED for all kinds of Rigging 
and Industrial Moving 





DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 59 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 


Main Office 
2937 East Grand Boulevard 


Detroit 2 
Telephone Trinity 2-8222 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





Max Lyon, Pres. 


NELSON'S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Fleet of Trucks for local delivery. 


Telephone 
Se te SAR 


93 Broad St. 
Springfield, Mass. 








Dr. Frederick will discuss the controversial issue 


of aids to air transportation in February. 











— 
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Ay: 7%: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 





This modern building was designed 

for commercial warehouse purposes 
exclusively. Offering dry storage and the 
largest, most complete and efficient re- 
frigerated storage, with ice manufacturing 
plant, in this wide area. 


Every warehousing facility is available. 
Desirable office space. Car icing. Financ- 
ing. Adequate receiving and distributing 
facilities. In-transit storage. Absolute 
protection. Minimum insurance. Modern 
palatized equipment. Sharp-freezing 
rooms, Free reciprocal switching—all rail- 
roads. Continent wide connections. 





W. J. LAMPING, GEN. MGR. 


FAOm 4A n kK eZ OMB kK OMA Pa 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 
and 
COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


1921 E. FERRY AVE. DETROIT 11, MICH" 


PLAZA 
8380 

















DETROIT, MICH. [ 


John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. 


MOVING—PACKING 
SHIPPING—STORAGE 


8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 











DETROIT, MICH.| 





Facing the Busiest 


Thoroughfare in D E T R 0 IT 


200,000 square feet, Centrally located. Private 
siding facilities for 20 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading 
dock. Our own fleet of trucks make prompt 
reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON wancnouse 


WAREHOUSE 
1900 E. Jefferson Av. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 








DETROIT, MICH. 





AN ASSOCIATED 


Iu 
DETROIT 


the Seat &s 


U.S.* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE © PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 






Le oe @ ie oa 










Division of ws 


[nited States Gid Storage Grporation 








KAN ee etT 


U. S. WAREHOUSE CO. U. S. COLD STORAGE CO. 





DETROIT, MICH. | hen ow 





Wolverine Storage Company, Inc. 


> 11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 


ma\c) STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
y AND SHIPPING 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 
Cortumsian Storace & Transrer Co. 


eats “| 90% of All Commercial Storage and Peel Cars 
ie in Grand Rapids Handled Thra Columbien 

















em ee of 0 Rep aventsd by < ~ 
A.W.A. emicscoe 7, ae 


Sen sen 


utw voRK 
@ wes! 42ND St 
Ponn 6 0907 








LANSING, MICH. | 


Established 12919 


FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


430-440 No. Larch St., Lansing 2 
Merchandise end Household 








Trueks for Leeal Detlvertes 
Member of A.W.A.—MayW.A. 











SETROIT, MICH. 


RIVERSIDE 


STORAGE & CARTAGE CO. 


Cass & Cengress Sts., Detroit 26 
Household Goods and Merchandise Sterage 
Moving—P acking—Shipping 
Persenal Service Guaranteed 
Mombers — A.W.A. — H.F.W.A. — Allied Vas Lines » 

















LANSING, MICH. ¥ | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


The only modern fireproof warehouse in f aS 
Fa 
iz i] } 
iy 





Local and Long Distance Moving 
“WE KNOW HOW” 
440 No. Washington Ave., Lansing, 30 














JANUARY, 1948 


. Lansing exclusively for household storage 
eS MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS 
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SAGINAW, MICH. | 


BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 


. « - AT WAREHOUSE COST 
@ It is possible here to secure the same -grade ser- 
would in warehouse, 
you expect your own = 








all 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1848 Ne. Michigen Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


"(rg AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC. 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Miunnearous Termnat Warenovse Co. 
OPERATED JOINTLY WITH 
ST. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


oF ALL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING SERVICES 
CONVENIENT FOR ALL TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 
ROCHESTER, MINN. | 


Merchandise and Household Goods Sterage 
ee SS 


Packing—Crating—Bonded 
Local and Long Distance M 
ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
10—Ist Ave., S. E., "Phone 4515 
Rochester, Minn. 
Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Miss. 
































Northwest W.A. 








ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Merchandise Storage—Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution—Industrial Facilities 


Situated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropoli- 
tan area, the logical warehouse from which the Twin Cities and 
the Great Northwest can be served from one stock, with utmost 
speed and economy. No telephone toll charge to either city. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE company 


739 Pillsbury Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 





Phone: Nester 2831 
Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
2 Broadway 
NEW YORK cITY 4 
Phone: 
BOwling Green 9-0986 


62S Third St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 7 
Phone: Sutter 3461 


219 E. N. Water St. 
CHICAGO 11 
Phone: Superior 7180 











MERIDIAN, MISS. [2S Gunn, Jr, Mgr. Phone 144 


INTERSTATE COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO. 
“Excellent Service Assured’’ 


250,000 . Ft.—Sprinklered Warehouses Ins. Rate 19¢ 
Scar ahect siding all local Railroad 











JOPLIN, MO. | 
Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 
1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Me. 

Distribution and o— of merchandise. 
Fireproof warehouses—Motor van service. 
Gaim) On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. 
PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING © 
Agent for Greyven Lines, Ine. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 





KANSAS CITY, MO. [ 






In Kansas City 


A B C FIREPROOF 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 
Distribution Cars are so handled as to 
interests 





it’s the 





carefully safeguard your own 

and those of your customers. 
Three Fireproof Constructed Warehouses 

Member N.F.W.A. Agents Allied Van Lines, Inc. 











TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 

228-234 W. 4th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Surrounded by the Wholesale District 

Complete Freight Distribution and Warehousing 











KANSAS CITY, MO. | VICTOR 3268 #2iCs| 


CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 
1422 St. Louis Ave. (West 10th St.) 
KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 


Merchandise Warehousing and Distributing 
Branch House for Factories - Pool Car Distribution 





QtTALER 
4 


CHAS. C. DANIEL, Jr. 
Pres. & Treas. CONSUMER 


Over 68 YEARS ‘‘The Symbol of Service’ 

















erminal 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHOICELY LOCATED WAREHOUSES IN 


KANSAS CITY 


To‘linsure Efficient and Economical 
Coverage off{this Great Marketing Area 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 



















Modern Facilities Our Own fleet of Motor Trucks 

Sections” Swen Sloracs and Transit 

Ample Truck Loading Doors ome and Display Rooms 
4LL BRANCH HOUSE FUNCTIONS INCLUDING: \ 
Receiving Shipping \y j 
Storing c.o.D. My ‘ 
Marking Sight Drafts ‘ 
Weighing ' les Ne ’ 
Reconditioning Freight Prepayments 


It costs you nothing to Investigate Crooks 
+ Terminal facilities. Phone, wire er 
>» write us regarding your needs. 


» ‘. 
Crooks Terminal 
1104 Union Ave. 


433 W. Harrison St. Chicage 7 





Kansas City 7 


271 Medison Ave. New York 16 


ssoci ated with Overiand Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21! 
ee ee 


DISTRIBUTION A@6 











JAl 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
EVANS WAREHOUSE SERVICE «sis 


D. 1325-1327 St. Louis Avenue . Phone Victor 0264 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We operate our own fleet of motor trucks. Loading docks: R. R. 
siding Missouri Pacific. Inquiries answered promptly. 























La, 
te’, 400,000 sq. ft. 


Trackage on 
four railroads 
Truck docks— 
Low Insurance 









STORAGE |= 
pISTRIBUTION i 
KANSAS CITY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ST. LOUIS AVE. & MULBERRY ST. 










KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 








KANSAS CITY, M0. | “Right in the Midst of Business” 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 
Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 


























2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 





& Reprssonted oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. 
NEW YORK ts 
28 WEST 42ND SL 
Penn.6.0967 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 

















sT. LOUIS, MO. \ Charles W. Peters, President 


AALCO MOVING & STORAGE CO. 
3519 Page Boulevard, St. Louis 6 


Phone Jefferson 8868 
Nationwide Movers of Household Goods 
GENERAL OFFICES 
3519 Page Boulevard 











fT. LOUIS, MO. | 





for 
conscientious 
handling of 


fine furnitere Steroge & Moving 
8201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 8 














ST. LOUIS, MO. [— 


RUTGER STREET "scr 


WAREHOUSE, INC. Offices: 
MAIN & RUTGER STS., ST. LOUIS 4 Mu ee nee 


Ch 
Randolph 2658 





Tack [Connections with All 
1 and River Lines. 








Merchandise Storage end 











The 2nd National Materials Handling Exposition 
will be covered in detail in February’s 
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AGE 


JANUARY, 1948 








fron ships’ 


tc meahet 


COMPETENT: 
« Every employee, at every level, is experienced in 

his particular phase of our over-all operation ... | 
: ready to give you a warehousing and distri- 4 
£ bution service that is Competent, Complete and | 

Compact. 









ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Facilities 


plus Service 


To adequately take care 
of your Warehousing and 
Distribution Requirements. 























"The Home of 
National Distributors” 


Located Right in the Midst of Business 


Fast and efficient Distribution in the Industrial and Whole- 
sale Districts. 


Ouer 20 Years of E: 
assuring you of the proper and careful handling of your 
merchandise and prompt courteous service to your customers. 


Complete “Pacilities: 

Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 
Trafic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. 


i) Write for Complete Folder 
‘ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. | 


“SERVING INDUSTRY OVER TWENTY YEARS 


General Offices * 826 Clark Avenue + St. Louis 2, Mo. 








* MAin om] 









CHICAGO OFFICE 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
53 West Jackson (4) 


250 Park Avenue (17) 











5 ke AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


Established 1912 


Tyler Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwarding 


200 Dickson St. St. Louls 6, Mo. 


Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 
ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 














ir (5,3 Hos AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION k 


sg Pe 





SPRINGFIELD, MO. | Phone 330 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
601 N. National Ave., One Seteneenend, Sites Missouri 











Agent Albeo Van — Ine. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 





ee 


N 


OMAHA, NEBR. [ 


GORDO 


Storage 
Warehouses Inc. 


Merchandive and Household Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. We uandie pool car, 
a a oe Trucking Service. et us act as yor 
aha 


‘Main Office, 02-12 So. 10th st. OMAHA, 8 NEBR. 
Member: AWA.—N.F.W Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine 














or » lot: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION N 








MANCHESTER, N. H. | 


Make Our Warehouse Your Branch Office for 
Complete Service In New Hampshire 


MeLANE & TAYLOR 


NASHUA, N. H. 
Bonded Storage Warehouses 
CONCORD, N. H. Offices 624 Willow St. 


General Merchandise Storage & Distribution, Household Goods, 
Storage, Cold Storage, Unexcelled Facilities. 
Pool Car Distribution 
Direct R. R. Siding, Boston & Maine R. R. 

















Merchandise and ehold G 
Storage and Distribution & 
100,000 square feet sprinklered 
‘ool wor Lr eet 
—N.F. W.A.— 
BILLINGS, MONT. | Established 1904 
memsen — BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
Complete Facilities for Storage of Merchandise 
and Household Goods 


Stop In Transit and Poo! Car Distrib: 
Warehouse Dock and Terminal oe Five Truck x Lines 
Private Siding Sw 
a for Aero 








ower ‘Transit “Company 


% ©. Box 1382 — 2801 iemusite Avenue 
Billings, Montana 








» om 


BAYONNE, N. J. ESTABLISHED 1890 


EMPIRE MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


General Offices: 15 WEST 18th ST., BAYONNE, N. J 
PACKING CRATING — SHIPPING 


MOVING 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN SHIPMENTS — HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAC: 


FLEET OF MODERN VANS SERVING 25 STATES 





QREAT FALLS, MONT. [ 
GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHGUSE COMPANY 


Complete facilities for storage of merehandise and house- 
hold goods. 
Stop in transit and pool car distribution. Warehouse deek 
and truck terminal. 

Free switching 


Private siding 
P. O. Bex 8 426—9th Ave., South 











HASTINGS, NEBR. | 





1876 1948 


BORLEY’S 


Storage & Transfer Co., Ine. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 














LINCOLN, NEBR. 1889 59 Years of Continuous Service 1948 


Merchandise and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution 

We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections to all points in the State. 

Our buildings are clean, both Fire and Non-Fireproof, located on the 
lines of the B. & Q.—Mo. Pacific and Union Pacific with all other 
lines entering either city, absorbing switching. 

We are Bonded by the State—Our Rates are reasonable. We solicit 
your business and guarantee satisfaction. Investigation Invited. 


SULLIVANS 


Grand Island Storage Co. 
Grand Island, Nebr., 311 W. 4th St. 


Transfer & Storage 
Lincoln 8, Nebr., 301 Ne 8th St. 














MAHA, NEB. | 





Member mber of N.F.W.A. and A.W.A. 


cH 
tas Saewesaay am % awer 42N0 bf} 
Men 593) Penn .6.0907 
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for the best 





[aee) (esate) ¢-)2X- 


in the greater NEW YORK area 


store 


with 





SEABOARD TERMINAL , REFRIGERATION C0. 
215 Coles Street Jersey City 2, N. J. 


Vice-President and General Manager: J. G. Hollmeyer 


Telephone—Rector 2-2165 
Journal Square 2-0280 


THE CITY ICE & FUEL CO. 


Cold Storage Division 


33 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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JERSEY CITY, K. J. | In the Heart of the Metro, tan Area 
Directly Opposite Cortlandt Street, New York 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1933 

Fsecutive and Sales Office: 34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 3, N. J., Tel. Bergen 4-6000 
FACILITIES— 8 units . . . fireproof, brick and cencrete. Penna. RB. BR. 
siding—8 2-car capacity; connections with all reads en’ city. 
storage, Manufacturing and office space, 1,650,000 eq. ft.; 

grinkler; automatic fire Insurance rate: .099. Platform 
capacity, 40 trucks. Oold storage: Oveelers, 1,608,000 cu. ft.; freeser 
1,182,000 ecu. ft.—total 2,790,000 cu. ft., cemvertible; automatic fire 

rate: 06. Brine 











Clty. Rai Statioa 

ASSNS.—A. W. A. (Cold Storage Div.); W. A. Port ef New York; Mar. 
Ame.; Y. Mer. Exch.; Com. & Amo., N. Y.; Jersey Olity 0. of O. 
NEWARK, N. J. | 

ae “TOPS IN NEW JERSEY” 











18 floors of modern fireproof, 
sorinklered warehouse space. 
250 .000 square feet, low insur- 
ance rates, centrally located 
in downtown Newark. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
stored, distributed 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


ked, moved, stored or ship- 
oes ANYWHERE in U. S. oF 
abroad. 











aint 


lan re” 3 


F ED E R 4a L STORAGE WAREHOUSES 





55 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 











MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F.W.A. 


MOVING! STORAGE! 
——dependable since 1860— — 


». KNICKERBOCKER , 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


86 to 106 ARLINGTON ST. 
Wm. R. Mulligan, Pres. 


NEWARK, N. J. | 


PACKING! 


74 to 76 SHIPMAN ST. 
James E. Mulligan, Sec’y and Mgr. 








PERTH AMBOY, N. J. | sce aaonncaiien 
HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 


RECTOR ST., PERTH AMBOY 
Gen. Offices—246 South St., N. Y. C. 
Est. 1900 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Dock and Pier Facilities within the 
Free Lighterage Limits 











ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. [ 


SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse 
Complete and efficient service in distribution, delivery 
or storage of general merchandise or furni % 


Member of N.F.WA—A.W.A. 








ALBANY, N. Y. | 


Central Warehouse Corporation 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts. 
Albany 1, N. Y. 

Telephone 3-4101 
General Merchandise—Cooler and sharp 
freezer Cold Storage: also U. S. Custom 
Bonded space available. Office and storage 
space for lease. Fireproof construction with 
very low insurance rate. Storage in Transit 
privileges. All classes of modern warehouse 

service rendered. 


COLD STORAGE—DRY STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 











ALBANY, W. Y. [ 
JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 





HOUSEHOLD GOODS - ORAS AND ae 
FLEET OF MOTOR Pa 
Red Sete Cee 


| ay + 5 resmitted 
ous af AVL—NFWA—NYBSWA 


BROOKLYN, X. Y. | 


-~ 














28 Fulton St. 

Established in 1892. The Eagle Warehouse & Storage Co. of Brooklyn, 
Inc., has become the synonym for the careful handling and storage 
of household goods and merchandise. ADT Watchmen's service; 
@ warehouse of concrete and brick; twelve trucks to insure prompt 
service. Our long experience guarantees perfect service. Consign 
shipments to Jay Street Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, President 
M. KENNETH FROST, Vice President EDWARD T. JENKINS, Treasurer 
IVOR B. CLARK, Vice President E. J. McKEIGE, Secretary 


> Ly 
[See ee 
U7) Wlnbor WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 


@gedt ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 




















Founded 1918 


R. E. D., Inc. 
{SUCCESSORS TO 
Hudson River Storage and Warehouse Corp. 
4& Rathbone St. Albany 4, N. Y. 
STORAGE OF ALL KINDS — BONDED WAREHOUSE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


ALBANY, N. Y. [ 








a 





BROOKLYN, N.Y.| cawrnaiiy LOCATED Member of A.W.A 








EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 


390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE ¢ BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 


ce FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


STORAGE OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
10 GIANT FLOORS MODERN UNLOADING FACILITIES 
200,000 FT. OF SPACE 





PRIVATE VAULTS FOR LIQU 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. | AMERICAN 


HOUSEHOLD STORAGE CO. 
Sole Agent in Buffalo for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Two warehouses with greatest capacity in 
household storage in Western New York. In 

Buffalo,“American is the leader.” 


KNEELAND B. WILKES, PREs., LOUIS W. IRMISCH, HERBERT J. WELLS 
305 NIAGARA STREET @ PHONE WA 0700 e MEMBER: N.F.W.A. 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citin, 





— 


BUFFALO, NW. ¥. | 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CoO, 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalo 10 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
Fireproof Buildings N.Y.C. Siding 
Low Insurance rate Branch office facilities 


Rep rarantad ty _coweworitee ne, ALLIED DESTAIBUTION IC 
os > => mew yoRK 18 
aevave “46 ae? Cw " went <0 = 











cmicaG 
1525 NEwseRey 
| on 53) 














BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 


SIX 
RAIL — LAKE — CANAL TERMINALS 
ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO CREEK R. R. 
HEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 


EASTERN WESTERN 


REPRESENTATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 
American Chain of 


MEMEER 


Interlake Terminals, Inc. 
Warehouses, Inc. 


53 West Jackson Blvd. 
New York 16, New York Chicago 4, Illinois 
BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


271 Madison Ave. 














tt eee 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


541 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 


Per economical woman oa —, 
and en - 
building equipm “gy 





switching arrangemen 
Mmes into Buffalo. Capacity 20 cars daily. 











SUFFALO, N. Y.{ DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1906 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MODERN BUILDINGS — PRIVATE SIDING 
Represented by Distribution Service, Inc. 











BUFFALO, N. Y. | Let me care for your neds in Buide 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 
* General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Modern—fireproof—Low Insureace Rate 
on New York Central & Erie R. R. 
GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 














BUFFALO, N.Y. | 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


. » » HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you ... 
124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUPFALO 6 














DUNKIRK, WN. Y. | 


Established 1884 


CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—CARLOADS IN 
AND OUT—STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


All communications Cleveland, Ohio, Office, 619 Guardian Bidg. (4) 














FLUSHING LL, WN. Y. 


Established 1903 






Flushing Storage Warehouse Company 
» ies i oe oe 


i eer WAREHOUSES. HOUSEHOLD GOOD; 





HEMPSTEAD, LJ. 
HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET 
i FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
2, Fer teusehoid Hen merchandise, Pool Pang distribution. 


HARRY W WASTIE, Pres. 





erage for furs, clothing, etc. 
ane ab Ge Ge ae Serving all of 
Long Istand 
Genter of O.F.WA.—&.Y.F.WA—NY.S.WA— 
LLE.SA. Agents for Allied Van Lines, inc. 














JAMAICA, L L, N. Y. } Member: Independent Movers & Warehousemen’s Ass. 
N.Y. State Warehousemen’s Association 


- RED BALL VAN LINES . 


179-03 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 3, L. I., N. Y. 


e Household goods carriers of Interstate Motor Van 
shipments. 


e Consolidated Pool Car shipments outbound. 
¢ Distributors of Pool Cars inbound. 
e Crating for export. 
e Warehouse and Terminal facilities. 








Warehouse: 37 Great Jones St., New York, N Y. 
Water Siding: Flushing Bay, L. I., 123-45 Lax Avenue 
Terminal & Rail Siding: Jamaica, L. 1., N.Y. 182-12 93rd Ave. 























JAMESTOWN, N.Y. [iE FIELD, Presidemt FRANK H. FIELD, Me. 
WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


66 FOOTE AVE., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. | 
yay STORAGE F *. COLD STORAGE | 
2 Cream, Frozen Fraits, Vegetables, Meats, 

4500 Sq. Ft. Merchandise Storage Space. 136,000 Ca F 
cf freezer space, 50,000 cu. ft. of cooler space. ving in 
Truck Docks. Consign shipments via Erie B-toa 
Truck _, Scale. Members Nat. Assn. Retviguretion 

Warehouses, N. Y. State Assn. Refrig. Whsemen. 

















BUFFALO, WN. Y. | 
LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 


STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG 
DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE ~, 


N.Y.S.W.A. 














LITTLE FALLS, N,V. prioate Sidings — Mein Line N. Y. C. R. R 


2% ROCK CITY STORAGE CO: 


x ay < 180,000 SQUARE FEET DRY STORAGE SPACE 
FULLY SPRINKLERED — STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
N. Y. Representative Geo. W. Perkins — Phone Bowling Green 9-3485 
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end Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


sew ROCHELLE N.Y. | Moving, Packing Storing, Shipping 


O'Brien's Fireproof Storage Warehouse, inc. 


Packers and of Fine Furniture 
and Werks ef Art 


Alse Serving 














in NEW EW YORK, N. Y. --- Call John Terreforte 
for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 80 Member Warehouses 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


NEW YORK I!7 « Plaza 3-1234 


2509 PARK AVENUE °* 








NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


BOWLING GREEN 


STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN 





House to house moving round the World of 
Household Effects and Art Objects in Steel and 
Wood Lift Vans. 

Safety for Foreign Shipments. 














NEW YORK, WN. Y. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CHELSE WAREHOUSES, _ INC. 


We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construc- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and 
lift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 
consign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernon. 


N.F.W.A, — N.Y.F.W.A. N.Y.S.M.T. — 





M.&W.A.G.N.Y. 





Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City | 


N. Y. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—I11 Boston Post Rd. 
Mount Vernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. Bronxville—100 Pondfield Rd. 


) Wambo, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. eS 


Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, me 











NEW YORK, Wi. Y.| 


SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 
There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 

We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
ef our Warehousing—Distribution—Trueking Service— 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 


& Repasianted by ALIIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 

CHICAGO 8 Ths NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. TWEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 














MEW YORK, N.Y. ("corres ano sumpuus ESTABLISHED 
$5,600,000 


GENERAL STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK RABEDLIEG 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES WEW YORK'S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 
TWO MODERR FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
SPRIBKLED SECTIONS LOW IMSURASCE RATES 


se The Vanhatlan. 


eve. STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


® Wtonée, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. oo 


Aigoet ALLIED VAN LINES, mmc 
NEW YORK, ¥. Y. | 


Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 


IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Unusual facilities and unlimited experience in forwarding 
and transportation. Motor truck service furnished when re- 
quired, both local and long distance. Lehigh Valley R.R. 
siding—12 car capacity—in the building. Prompt handling— 
domestic or foreign shipments. 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 


Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 
601 West 26th St., New York 1 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc.—New York City and Chicago 





‘i 























NEW YORK, W. Y.| 


THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO.., 


Storage and Distribution Facilities 
for Perishable Food Products 
Brooklyn 2, 66 Furman St. dersey City 2, 176 Ainth St. 
Fulton Terminal—.Y. Dect Ry. Erie R.R.—Sterage-in- Transit 
General Offices 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, WN. Y. Telephone: REcter 2-4590 











NEW YORK, N. YJ 


NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 
Executive Offices—44 Whitehall St., New York 4 
WAREHOUSES 
STEAMSHIP FACILITIES 
FACTORY SPACE 
RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 
Licensed by Cocao, Cotton, Coffee& Sugar, Metal 


and Rubber Exchanges 
Member: A.W.A., W.A.P.N.Y., N.Y.S.W.A., N.Y.W.W.T. 











NEW YORK, N. Y. | Tel. WA 5-3077-78 Member of AWA-WAPNY 


PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Main Office: 47 Vestry Street, New York 13 
U. S. BONDED AND FREE WAREHOUSES 
ALSO —_ AND LIQUOR BOND 
Two Fumigation Chambers 
54-58 Laight St., 60 Laight St 
118-120 King St. 





Pallet Operation 


Warehouses—41-47 Vestry ie 
435 Greenwich St., 


'SANTINI BROS., INC. 


MOVING <p STORAGE 
THE SEVEN(: Io BROTHERS 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 











PACKING SHIPPING 
TO AND FROM EVERYWHERE 


1405 Jerome Avenue, New York 52, N. ¥ 
Tel. Jerome 6-6000 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. | 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Sterage 
SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washington St. New York City 14 














NEW YORK, WN. Y. | Circle 17-6721 


SOFIA BROS., INC. 


45 Columbus Ave., New Yerk 23 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 





i i Long Distance M 
EXPORT PACKERS—POOLCAR DISTRIBUTION 
Member of NFWA—NYSWA—PNY WA—UNYWA—M&WAGNY 
Agent Greyvan Lines 








RICHMOND HILL, Li, N.Y. ae 


Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


WF 9830 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantic Ave. 
Richmend Hill, N. Y. 





> 











ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 
GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING. CO., Ine. 


Storage Warehouse 
Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 














GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, 


INC. 
e@ FIREPR 
MERCHANDISE ST 


2 PRIVA 


re) aa 
RAGE and [ 
TE RAIL 


ISTRIBUTION 








SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 


SIDINGS 
DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 


PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS STORAGE INCE 1897 wae ¢ 


ERIE BLVD. AT SO. hg OR, ly gg AF 
MERCHANDISE AND 





COMPLETE 
Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. AWA—WFW ADR LEY 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig, 





CHARLOTTE, N.C. [| 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 
1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Bonded Suaneet warehouse. 
Household goods and merchandise. 
Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 
Members A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—A.T.A.—N.C.T.O. 


@HARLOTTE, N.C. | 
SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


934 N. POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Merchandise Storage Only 
Pool Car Distribution 
Seaboard Railway Siding 




















CHARLOTTE, N.C. | AN bulidings fully fireproot constrectios 


UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. Ine. 


BONDED 
224-226 West First Street 





























The trading area of Virginia and the Carclinn 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 


The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. iss 
the heart of Durham, providing the logical 
modern-minded organization to serve you 
and distributi weeds wit 





economy and efficiency. 

Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching Sprie 
klered Buildings. 





SOUTHERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION CO. & 


4 
2002 E. PETTIGREW'ST., E. DURHAM, N.C. - TEL. R-6661 - P.O. BOX 188 GO J 





HIGH POINT, N. C.] Established 1930 A. W. deCAMP, Pres.-Trees 


HIGH POINT BONDED WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
PRIVATE SIDING, SOUTHERN R. R. * SPRINKLERED 
Rep ted by A Chain of Warehouses, Inc. and Allied Distribution, Ine. 














WHITE PLAINS, K. Y. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 
Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, 
Shipping. Prompt service for any point in 

Westchester County. 

Member N.Y.F.W.4—N.F.W.A. 











RALEIGH, H.C. | 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private Siding Trucking Service 


Membere A. W. A. American Chain ef Warehouses 











CHARLOTTE, N. C. | Established 1908 


AMERICAN 


STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Office and Warehouse, 926 Tuckaseegee Road 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE. 
PRIVATE RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED. 











“‘The Railroads and Free Enterprise’’ will be the 
subject of an article by Henry G. Elwell in Feb. 
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Member of A. W. A.—MAY. W. A. 


RALEIGH, N.C. | 








PRIVATE 
SIDING 
N. S. R. R. 








EFFICIENT STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION FOR 
MERCHANDISE AND FURNITURE 


175,000 SQ. FT. BONDED STORAGE 
SPRINKLERED e LOW INSURANCE RATES 


RALEIGH BONDED WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Wake Forest Road Raleigh, North Carolina 











Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 








CINCINNATI, OHIO | 





9,000,000 Cubic Feet Strictly Fireproof 


Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 


GENERAL STORAGE — COLD STORAGE — POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION — LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 


11 Car Switch in Building 


Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 144c per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Gen. Mgr. CINCINNATI 2 








WILMINGTON, N. C. ] FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


112] South Front Street 


Household Goods — Merchandise 
Long Distance Moving — Pool Car Distributios 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Co. 
Members, N. PF. W. A. — A. T. A. 














FARGO, N. D. | 


Union Storage & Transfer Company 

FARGO, N. DAK. 

General Storage—Cold Storage—Household Goods 
Established 1906 

Three warehouse units, total area 161,500 ft.; of this 29,320 

sq. ft. devoted to cold storage. Two buildings covtniter ‘equipped. 

Low insurance costs. Spot stocks, pool car Pons ne -meens eg ware- 

house services. Fargo serves North Dakota and 


Offices 806-10 North Pacific Ave. AWA-NFWA-MNWWA-AGW 














AWA—NEWA—_MNWW A 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
GENERAL STORAGE 
MOTOR FREIGHT TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


Leeal & Long Distance Hauling of 
Fre t and Household Geoeods 
Van Lines — Age 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. | 














CLEVELAND, OHIO | ESTABLISHED 1911 
THE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE CO. 


COMPLETE MERCHANDISE STORAGE SERVICE 
WITH MECHANICAL HANDLING & PALLET SYSTEM ‘Al 
Cleveland 13, Ohie 





New York Representative 
INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INC. 
271 Madison Avenue Murrayhill 5-8397 


Main Office 
Dock 22, Foot of W. Sth St. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
= CONATY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


SPECIALIZING IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Operating our own Delivery System 
Merchandise Storage—Tank Storage 

Private siding NYC Rallroad 
FRENCH & WINTER STS. CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
New York Representative: George W. Perkins, 
82 Beaver St. Telephone BOwling Green 9-3486 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
“An old organization with young ideas’ 
THE GREELEY-GERERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


located In the 
= New York Central Freight Terminal 
? | BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET 
Cleveland 15 
































AKRON, OHIO | 
a re 


ral Na, 

- Ss .W.A.—A.W.A. 
4 7 Sn 11 West 42nd St. 
Mon.5531 


COTTER CITY VIEW STORAGE CO. 


70 Cherry St., Akros 8, Oble 
Mershandise Sterage. 











CANTON, OHIO 
CANTON STORAGE, Inc. 


FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. 





C.W.—MAY.W.A.—A.W.A.— 
0.F.A.A.—0.W.A. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


New there are 
WATER, RAIL AND 


Member of 0.W.A. 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 





TRUCK FACILITIES 

Cleveland’s Only Lakefrent ‘a. Warehouse with Direct 

Connecting R.B. Facilitics Se 
A. D. T. Pretmetion Cleveland 1 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


awneee? to Cleveland, consigned to The 
Lincoln Storage Company over any railroad 
entering the city, can be handled from freight car direct 
to our loading platform 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


5706 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND 11201 Cedar Av® 
Member of N F.W.A. — Agent Allied Van Lines, Inc. 














A successful safety program at Northrup Aircraft 
will be outlined in February’s DistripuTion AGE. 





———— 








CLEVELAND, O!HO | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


1200 West Ninth Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Four Modern Warehouses in Downtown Section. 
General Storage, Cold Storage, Office Space and Stevedoring 

at our waterfront d . 
New York Representative — Mr. H. J. Lushbau 
122 E. 42nd Street Murray H 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO | 





City-wide Facilities 
on Storage and Distribution 
of Household Goods 


Ample equipment. 
Trained personnel 
Also Private Rail Sidings 





Address inquiries to: 


The N E AL Storage 


Company 
7208 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, 3 


OUSE | 
HAS THE FACILITIES 


TO MEET ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 


and fi f; Low i ¢ raten” 
Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 Railroad: Daily delivery service; 
Office and display space; Telephone ions; U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 


General Offices - - - 134O West Ninth St. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, 


Inc. 
in CLEVELAND, OHIO 
For Facilities, Service and Security 


Write for Details 
Address 3540 Croton Ave., S. E., Cleveland 15, Ohie 
Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


Exclusive Agent: 
Greater Cleveland 
for Aero-May- 
flower Transit 
Co. 





















L ok Mad. 





















Established in 1882 

















Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company 
119 East Goodale St. Celumbus 8, Ohie 
Modern 
Free switching from all railroads. 
0 Rep wscnion oy ee TES ae 
curcace® MT Ly ecw voen © 
—« hy ev A 
COLUMBUS, OHIO | 
370 West Broad St., Columbus 8 
Complete service for 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
14 Car ay, 
Pool Car Distribution D.T. Service 
Centrally Located Modern Facilities 
A.C.W.—O.W.A.—A.W.A. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO { 
rehouses storage facilities. 
A.D.T. Panag By double track siding 
THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Private Siding NYC and Big Four 
Members: 











COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


The NEILSON STORAGE CoO. 
260 EAST NAGHTEN STREET, COLUMBUS 15 


Modern warehouse for merchandise—Low In- 

surance—Central location in jobbing district— 

Private railroad siding—Pool cars distributed. 
Member of O. W. A. 














SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 





WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 


Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Avenue 


A warehouse service that embodies every 
modern facility for the storage and 
distribution of Household Goods and 
Merchandise — Motor Freight Service. 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi, 





TOLEDO, OHIO | ae 
GREAT LAKES MARINE CORP. 


formeriy 
JARKA GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 
217 Cherry St., Toledo 4, Ohio 





Telede’s enty warehouse having combined Waterfront and Ralirend Fasilitin, 
Storage-in-Transit Privileges. 
Merchandise Warehousing Stevederiag 








TOLEDO, OHIO [- 


CAR CAPACITY 


800—COLD 
400—DRY 


FOUR PRIVATE 
SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 
B.&0. RR’s 








GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHI0 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 








TOLEDO, OHIO { = 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
CENTER OF JOBBING DISTRICT 
Sprinklered Buildings—100,000 square feet Dry Storage—70,00 
>» cubic feet Cool Storage—Private Sidings—Nickle Plate Road. 
“3 Free Switching. Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
—Negotiable Receipts—Transit Storage Privileges—Low In- 
surance Rate—City Delivery System. 














TOLEDO, OHIO | **QUICK SHIPPERS’’ 
TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
Merchandise storage e Pool car distribution e 
ireproo! 


ifs F f @ Private siding Nickel Plate Road e 





Free switching e Negotiable receipts e Transit 
storage arrangements e Motor truck service e 
Located in jobbing District 


Member of A.W.A. — O.W.A. — Toledo C. of C. 











YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | Since 1878 





MEASER 








CARTAGE & STORAGE co. 


Household Goods — Pool Car Distribution — 
Merchandise — Fireproof Warehouse — 
Private Rail Siding 











LAWTON, OKLA. | 


Agent: Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 





P. O. Box 487 Lawton, Okla. 


General Warehousing and Distribution 


0 Raprseniad oy LD DIST RFET TION Oe 
fas weweeny AVE 7, Lg w west 42No St 
Member: A. W. A. Seotety Ponn.8. 098" 











OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA Established 1889 











Member of A. W. A.—O. W. A. 


0. K. TRANSFER & STORAGE C 0 











GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION — 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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ERIE, PA. 


TULSA, OKLA. ) | = YOUR BEST MOVE = 
: JOE HODGES 
FOR MERCHANDISE... 


then, Oklahoma's largest warehouse, modern, fireproof 
! and sprinkler equipped. 106,500 square feet, 
MOVING available for all kinds of storage. Entire floor, 
ae - 
35,500 square feet devoted to Merchandise. 315 
— private rooms. Lowest insurance rate in Tulsa. 
— PACKING Heavy hauling, cross country or local. Big vans, 
/ deeply padded. Overnight Express Service be- 
: STORAGE tween Tulsa and Oklahoma City. At freight rates! 
Mixed cars a specialty. Private siding on Santa 
Fe and Frisco, switching facilities with all R.R.’s 
entering Tulsa. 
MEMBERS: A.V.L.—N.F.W.A.—A.W.A.—A.C.W.—S.W.A. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
Oklahoma 








TULSA, OKLA. | R. W. PAGE, President 
PAGE STORAGE & VAN a 


1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 
Storage — Moving — Packing—Ship 
10 ping of Household Effects ans 
Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vault. 

















PORTLAND, ORE. [ 


r someregrenneTre meyer 








M. V. IRWIN is Erie’s Mayflower agent offering un- 
excelled Warehousing, Storage and Transportation 





facilities. 
* BOXING * MOVING 
* SORTING * HAULING 
* STORAGE * LABELING 
© FUMIGATING ¢ FINANCING 
® PUBLIC SCALES * RUG CLEANING 
® MOTHPROOFING * STEVEDORING 


H. C. GOBLE, Manager-Owner 



























Fad VUNG fa Sewe You TRANSPORTATION 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
WITH COMPLETE WAREHOUSING 
— LOCAL DISTRIBUTION AND = 
RAPID TRANSFER and STORAGE CO. MV. aK 
907 N. W. Irving St. Portland 9, Tel. AT 7353 
MOVING -STORAG 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, Murray Hill 9-7645 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 5, Randolph 4458 
a SUTLER, PA. | C. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Ket. 1903 ERIE, PA. 
€ “op.  O. 4H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Co. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
reser Sidieg free Selahion —=—_=1 YOUR BEST MOVE = 


— DISTRIBUTION POOL CAR SERVICES 
n Represented by A iated Wareh s, Inc. 
a 12@& CASCADE PHONE 24-779 
324 So. McKean St. 
2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 





























Ah 
wm 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig, 











ERIE, PA. LANCASTER, PA. 7 

tend IN ERIE IT’S 
THE ERIE WAREHOUSE COMPANY! | LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 

FOR COMPLETE STORAGE SERVICE AND POOL CAR DIS- LANCASTER, PA. 
mee v AREHOUSES -- soneee Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, Transferring, 
orwarding 
1925 HOLLAND 1502 SASSAFRAS Manufacturers’ ee a ny Bn aca Local and 
N.K.P. RR. N.Y.C. RR. Member of May.W.A. 











HARRISBURG. PA. | INC. 1902 NEW CUMBERLAND, PA. | SUBURB OF HARRISBURG, PA. | 


“Gm, HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. | | M.F.ROCKEY STORAGE CO. 








COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 


700%, PALLETIZED Sixth Street & P.R.R. New Cumberland, Pa. 
LOCATED ON BOTH PENNSYLVANIA Moving—Storage—Packing—Shipping 
AND READING RAILROADS Clean Private Rooms for Storage of Furniture 





Member of NFWA—ATA—PMTA—PFWA Agent: Allied Van Lines 
Telephone: 4-0129 Harrisburg 


HARRISBURG, PA. | ~ | PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSB. 














Member of A.W.A.—P.W.A. 


Commercial Warehousing Co. 








POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED Meadow and Wolf Sts. Philadelphia 48 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE ian ale - 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR Complete Warehousing Service for Storage an 






Distribution of General Merchandise. Ly 
Private Siding B.&O. e Pool Car Distribution 9 hhh 
Low Insurance Rates oe 


PENNA. R. R. SIDING 
OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 











HAZLETON, PA. | le PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


~~ . KARN’S STOR AGE, INC. F idelity Storage and Warehouse Company 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE LVRE SIDING General Offices—1811 Market St. Phila. 3 
Sterage in Transit Pool Car Distributies Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
Fireproof Furnitare Storage pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 




















Members: Mayfewer W.A—?.F.WA—?P.0A Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A. P. F. W. A 














13 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
In Key Lociilions inthe Pedadelhia Thading Uhen 


Over three million square feet of modern storage also offers special facilities for the suitable stor- 
space, situated to serve metropolitan Philadelphia age of household goods. 


t t ad t i i ‘ 
> See eevee Connections with both the Pennsylvania Railroad 


Buildings are thoroughly staffed and equipped and Reading Company. Completely equipped 
for the safe storage and fast, efficient, economical pool car department. Store-door delivery. Conven- 


handling of all kinds of merchandise. “Terminal” ient to Delaware River piers. Write for particulars. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. «x PHILADELPHIA 23 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., and Pa.F.W.A. 


NEW YORK 4 2 Broadway. SAN FRANCISCO 7 625 Third Street, CHICAGO I! 219 E. North Water St. 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 Phone: Sutter 3461 Phone: Superior 7180 
Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, inc.—An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Center 


120 DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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71 FIRST IN 
,_PHILADELPHIA 


“Pennsylvania” should be the keystone of your 
distributional setup in Philadelphia ... your first 
choice for a number of good reasons. 


In the nation’s third largest market, “Penn- 
sylvania” offers 22 big, modern, strategically 
located warehouses, with total storage-space 
of more than 1,000,000 square feet. Here 
you get up-to-the-minute services and 
facilities for the safe, swift, efficient, and 
economical handling and storage of your 
merchandise. Rail and highway con- 
nections are excellent. A large fleet of 
modern trucks, of various sizes, is 
available for fast store-door deliv- 
eries. Insurance rates are low. 


Write for details about our free 
and bonded storage-facilities for 
any type of commodity. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WAREHOUSING & SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
4th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6 

















PHILADELPHIA, PA. ‘ Established 1865 


Gallagher’s Warehouses, Inc. 


708 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 47 
Merchandise Storage Storage in Transit 
Direct Staings- Penna. RR. and Reading Rk 
‘ool Car Distribution 





meprosented by Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
New York (17) Deliveries Chicago (6) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. City and Surbur ban 549 W. Randolph St. 


Murrayhill 9-7645 Randoiph 4458 








PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 


10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 


12 modera warehouses located in im rtaet chippieg 

a. Leodiag =- 
rage-ia-transit Vileges. 
all kinds, bended ool free. - 














PITTSBURGH, PA | 


DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau Si. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members 4. W. A. 











PITTSBURGH, PA| ESTABLISHED 1865 


SHANAHAN 


General Agents 
Aero Mayflower Transit Ce. 
Fireproof Warehouses — Househeld Goods 
125,000 sq. ft. aq. ft. 
3460 Sth Avenue 7535 Penn Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Traffie Managers 
Depend on US... 


For smooth, efficient transfers, our 
60 trucks are constantly on the move 
out of Pittsburgh—to Detroit, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, New York, 
Washington, Baltimore. Fast and 
efficient service obtained through ex- 
pert dispatching and routing. 


The Diliner headquarters in Dormont: 
the newest and most modern storage 
in Western Pennsylvania 


601-607 MELWOOD ST., PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


JANUARY, 1948 














W. J. DILLNER TRANSFER CO. 


Moving, Storage and Heavy Hauling 


TEL.: MA. 4567 - Fl. 
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ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


. 1917-19 Browasville Road 
®t. 
- Pittsburgh, Penna. 


zi fa . . ~ . . 

Mii, Storage, Packing and Shipping 

NY Member of Metiena! Furniture Wereheusemen's Ass's X > “¢ 
a Agent of Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


a": 











PITTSBURGH, PA 
M, Thomas White Owner and Manager 
13th and Smaliman Sts., PITTSBURGH 22 


{ In the Heart of Pittsburgh’s | 
Jobbing District 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT - PRR SIDING 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
A. D. T. PROTECTION 


W a i T b Terminal Company 


13th and Smaliman Sts. 


Also Operators of 
WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 
Established 1918 











SORANTON, PAR. F. POST DRAYMAN 
AND POST STORAGE, INC. 


ROGAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 
HEAVY HAULING & RIGGING 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING 








SCRANTON, PA | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


100 W. POPLAR STREET, SCRANTON 3 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
STORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
D. L. & W. and D. & H. Sidings 


+ Rap acenlad oy MLL DUTRISU TION IC 
curceacos ™% rf uew yore @ 
1923 Niweeery ave . 8 wts! 42N0 St 
Mon $93" Ponn 6 096? 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citiy 





en 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. | 


389 Charles St. Providence, R. I, 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
Intrastate and Interstate Common Carrier 
70 sq. ft. of modern fireproof 
warehouse space serviced with up-to-date truck 
and materials handling equipment 


Complete ADT burglar and fire alarm protection 


PROVIDENCE, R. | 














Terminal Warehouse Company of R. L., Ine. 
336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 


Storage all kinds of General Merchandise, Pool Car Distribution. 
Lowest Insurance. 


Trackage facilities 50 cars. Dockage facilities on deep water. 
Shipping directions South Providence, R. I. 














Merchandise and Household Goods 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space. 


Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and Steamship Lines. 
Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 








CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 


AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 


16 WASELL ST., CHARLESTON. S ' C. 
Telephone 2-2918 Member of A.C.W.-A.W.A-May.W 








COLUMBIA, S$. C. r Distribution Center of South Carolina 
amsen CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
2 Est. 1928 


General merchandise and household 
goods storage. 


Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sid- 
ings. Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 














SHARON, PA. | 


SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 
Cold Storag2—Merchandise—Household Goods 
2 Warehouses with private sidings on Erie & P RR’s reciprocal 


switching. Loans on Stored Commodities. Cold Storage for 
furs — Cold Storage lockers — Quick Freeze space. 








MEMPHIS, TENN. | 


S. S. DENT, Manager 
General Warehouse Co. 
676 Florida St., Memphis 3 


“Good housekeeping, accurate records, 
Personal Service” 

Located in the center of the Jobbing & 
Wholesale District 

Low Inaurance 

Perfect service 








Sprinklered 
Private Kk. K. siding 











WILKES-BARRE, PA. f 
General Storage 
Distribution 


WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. oma 


Prompt and Efficient Service 
t? Cer Track Located on Lehigh Valley RR. Switches 
Storage-in-Transit and Pool Cars 
(® New Bennett St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








& Represented Sy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 % >. NEW YORK 18 
1525 NeweERRy Ave. “46 Tl WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 
e Safe Dry Storage for Merchandise and 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | 
Household Goods 


e Immediate Distribution e Improved Methods e Care In Handling 
@ Rail-Transit Storage Facilities e Courtesy to your Customers 
@ Personal Attention by Active Responsible Management e Consign 
all Shipments via PRR, Private Sidings 5-car Capacity e Low Ins. 
e Automatic Sprinklers e Clean Warehouses e 110,000 square feet 
Branch Office and Show Room Facilities READY FOR YOU TO USE at 


WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 
Office 460 Market Street Williamsport 10, Pa. Dial 2-4791 
NFWA PWA Greyvan Agent Established 1921 














MEMPHIS, TENN. } “Service to the entire Mid-South” 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of 
your Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries _ 












CHICAGO OFFICE, -53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 250 Park Avenue 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 








61 West Georgia Avenue, Memphis 5, Tenn 


Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. | Benton T. Grills, Sec’y & Mgr. 
NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC: 


“Memphis Most Modern Warehouses”’ 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Local Delivery Service 


A.D.T. Sumer and Sprinkler Supervisory Service. [llinois Central, 
risco & Mo. Pac. Private rail siding 9 car spot. 








BEAUMONT, TEXAS | 
TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 


656 NECHES STREET BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


‘af Merchandise and Household Goods 











MEMPHIS, TENN. \ W. H. DEARING, President 
POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St., 


Insurance Rate $1.20 per $1,000 per Annum 
Merchandise storage, dep@ndable service, free switching. 
delivery. Illinois Central and Cotton Belt Railway tracks. 
sprinkler. A.D.T. watchmen. 





Memphis 2 
Distribution a Specialty 

Local cartage 

Automatic 





Warehouse, Concrete Construction 
30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 
Transfer Household Goods 
Agent for A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.&T.A. 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS [ 
CORPUS CHRIST! WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 
Leceted AT PORT SITE 
te docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT NO. 1 
Storage Distribution Drayage 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 


0040 So, 0. tn Low inserance Retes 
+ Seutbweet Warehouse aad Treastermes’s Ass’e 











MEMPHIS, TENN. [1K HOUSTON, Pres. P. D. HOUSTON, V. P. 
UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. 


S. A. GOODMAN, G. M. 
Warehouse No. | Warehouse No. 2 
137 E. Celhoun Ave. 138-40 St. Paul Ave. 
Memphis Tennessee 
(Midee.)—Poo! Car Distribution—tocal delivery service—Office 
in the heart of the wholesale district and convenient to Rail, Track and Express 
terminate, Eight car railroad siding—(N.C.4ST.L. and L.&N. }—Resiproce! 


A.D.T. rvice. Represented by Distribution Service, inc. Guaser ae oe 
a .A and M.WLA. 











CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 











NASHVILLE, TENN. | Reliable Service Since 1903 


BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


Distribution and Trucking 
Household Goods Storage and Moving 


MDSE. W. DEPT. TELEPHONES 





NEW YORK CHICAGO NASHVILLE 
Plaza 3-1234 Harrison 3688 5-2738 
Members of 


American Chain of Warehouses - American Warechousemens 
Association - Allied Van Lines,Inc. - National 
Furniture Wareh 4 iation 











POMUMLLE, TERR. {571 Eighth Ave.,So.,Nesheille 2 
Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 











WASHVILLE, TENN. | 
Nashville Warehousing 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 





Co. 








AMARILLO. TEXAS | WM. C. BOYCE J. A. RUSH 
ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, INC 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 





Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packing 

Long Distance Operators 

Member:A.W.A.-A.C.W.-N.F.W.A.-S.W T.A.-T.M.T 
Agents—Allied Van Lines 











Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 


General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi 
Specialists in 
General Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 


Publie Bonded Warehouses at Alies, Corpus Christi, McAllen and 
} to pe Ag Laredo and and Bio Grande Valie. 
AnD’ 
—_ Expert Handting: lequiries lavited 











GUs. . WEATH 
c. EB. 


DALLAS, TEXAS | oar 
RADLEY, Vice-Pres. 


DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Zad & 4th Units Santa Fe 

Buliding, Dalias 2, Texas 

Medern Firepreet 
Censtruction— 
Office, Display, 
Manufacturers, 









an 
Warekouse Space 


Operators ef the 
Lene Star Package Ca 
Cempany (Dallas ana Fort 
hp = Divisions) 
- T. Moter Freight Line Ce 
f Azones “tor Allied Van Lines, Ine. |v’ 
.vA. N.F.W.4., American Chais 
arehouses 
MEMBERS Southwest Warehouse & Transfer- 
men’s Asen., Rotary Club 














DALLAS, TEXAS | 


INTERSTATE - TRINITY 
aaaiagen“nluaas COMPANY 


301 North Market St, Dallas 2 


Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 
Household Goods Storage 
Moving & Packing 
Long Distance Heuling 
R. E ABERNATHY. Pree 
J. A. METZGER, Vice-Pres 

JNEW YORK 18 


TH WEST 42ND ST, 
Penn.6.0967 














CHICAGO 6 


1328 Neweerey ave. 76 Listidbu 
Mon.5531 








EL PASO, TEXAS | “Bankers of Merchandise” “Service With Security” 
international Warehouse Co., Inc. 





1601 Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texas 
- Lowest Content Insurance Rate 
Firepreef Storage Househeid Geeds, — & Merchandise. 

eT & P. and Se Pas. = 


Membereo—NF W4A—S WTrAé—Agent for APL. 
Rawat oy 


~-Caeo8 % utw YORK 
ts29 eweeney av, * wes! crue 
Mon 8631 Sane a eat 








Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
JANUARY, 


1948 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS [ In Fort Worth It’s Binyon-O'Keefe 


MERCHANDISE ee CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Our modern Centrally located h d to serve 
you with over 200,000 sq. ft. of pce to a ‘ond “household storage space. 
MOVING —STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 


BINYON-O’KEEFE since 
STORAGE CO. 16% 


Since 
1875 7 
800 Calhoun St., Fort Worth | 
Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citia, 
W. E. FAIN, FOUNDER 
W. T. FAIN, MANAGER 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Established 1901 
Forty-Seven Years 
Under Same Continuous Management 


MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 


Pool Car Distribution Sprinklered Throughout 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 











FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 





Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 
es °. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 


Agents, North American Van Lines, Inc. 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
UNION Transfer & Storage Ce. 


1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 305, Houston 1 
Forwarding and Distributing 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Warehouses Sprinklered Throughout 
Supervised by A. D. T. Service. 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 

















HOUSTON, TEXAS | Member of A. W. A. —S. W.& T. A. 


BUFFALO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
A> No. 1 MAIN STREET HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
&: Located in the heart of the Jobbing district 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE — POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Watchman 





Lowest Insurance Rates Automatic Sprinkler 





UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
1002-1008 Washingtor Ave., Houstes 
Storage — Pool Car Distribution — Drayage Service 
A.D.T. Central Station Automatic Supervisory 
Waterflow, and Fire Alarm Service 
Wate — U. 8. Customs Bonded, Office Spaee 
presented in all principal cities by 
UNIVERSAL ems & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


UNITED STATES TES FREIGHT co. 
Members State and Lecal Asseciations 





HOUSTON, TEXAS | 








HOUSTON, TEXAS [—— 


poo. |F EDERAL 


CARS | WAREHOUSE CoO. 


esata 915 N. SAN JACINTO STREET 
CIALTY HOUSTON 2 























HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 
WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 


2205 oie Asay Houston 1 
unce 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage—Pool Car Distribution— 
Lift Van Service—20 car lengths of trackage. 
Fireproof Warehouses—~A.D.T. Automatic Fire and Suriany Poca 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. Bomber 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | New Location — Improved Facilities 


BETTER WAREHOUSING IN HOUSTON 

Our new warehouse is 600 feet long by 2 

Pac. R. R. for 20 cars at one time. ge he of 
wide area to year = — and trailers. 

This modern e-story y with high ceilings and uniimited ficor lead 

capacity is fale equipped with modern materials handling apparatus. 


HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE and COLD STORAGE CO. 


501 MIDDLE STREET HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


er ene Ow Sa ke es er Om 
cmica new YORK © 
1523 nawoeney an. Ze Le. WEST 42ND SE 
Mon 8951 Penn .@.0967 








6tate and Local Asm. 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS | P. O. Drawer 1680 


WEST TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Licensed and Bonded Warehouse 
250,000 sq. ft. sprinklered space. 
25-Car spot on Santa Fe RR. 
Concrete floors, modern equipment. 
Truck Loading Docks. Space for lease. 
MEMBERS SOUTHWEST WAREHOUSE & TRANSFERMEN’S ASS'N 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 Ne. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 2 
General Storage Cold Storage U. S. Custom Bonded 
A. D. T. Pool Car Distribution 
Office Space Display Space Parking Space 
Lowest Insurance Rate 


New York Representative Chicaqge Representatt 
Phone PLlasa 35-1235 Phone Harrison 3688 











HOUSTON, TEXAS J 


Receiving . 

Weighing .... 
Sampling .... 
Warehousing . . 
Forwarding .. 


HOUSTON WHARF CO. 


(Long Reach 
oo, %.. be Y GULF ATLANTIC WAREHOUSE CO. 
o. Houston 1, Texas 


AT HOUSTON 





- »« « also Wharfingers offering 
complete Shipside Services with 
berthing space for eight steamers. 








SAN ANTGMO, TEXAS | 


enue MERCHANTS ....... 


TRANSPER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonie 6 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service 
Over 50 years eof satisf service 
Member of 4. A—N I. A—=S.0 A. 














DAN ANTOM®, TEXAS | Agent for Allied Ven Lines, tas. 
Scobey Firepreef Storage Co. 


S11-339 Nerth Medina St., San Antenio 7 
HOUSEHCLD - MERECHAN.- 





DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE RATE - - - 10¢ 
Members of 4 Leading Associations 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
, PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1117 VINE STREET, HOUSTON 2 





Pool Car Distribation 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
Shipside and Uptown Warehouses 
age ot ee es Division 
Lone Star P: Car Co. 
Member of N. F.W. A. —. and Lecal Assn’s. 














SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
mensen SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


- P. O. BOX 4007, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 

Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 

FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
BONDED STORAGE 

















+ Rar esontad oy LEED DRETRSBOTION DC 
curcaco® % uew yYore @ 
(525 NEWOEREY AVE. 8 wets! 42N0 
Men 593) Penn 6.0967 





Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
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gnd Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 








TYLER, TEXAS | IRA P. HILDEBRAND, Owner & Manager 


HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of 
East Texas. Specializing in Peol Car Distribution 
and Merchandise Warehousing 











OGDEN, UTAH ‘ MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 



































CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 
Merchandise Storage a 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 

72,000 sq. ft. space. Reinforced concrete and brick. Dignined . 

service twice daily 90% Co-Ins. rate 19%/ec per $100.00 A.D.T. auto- 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Fireproof Sprinklered _¢ 
© Pool Car Distribution Office Facilities © 
Member A. W. A. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete Spriakiered 
Insurence Rate 11 — 
CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
353 West 2nd South SL, Sait Lake City 1 
| DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York -Chicage-San Francisco 
Keyser Moving & Storage Co. 
328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 Est. 1910 
accessible and central location UP spur with free switching from fe = 
or to other lines. P-U&D service rail or truck. Systematic delivery ews 
matic burglar and fire protection. Office and desk space availabie. 
Member AWA—UVL—UWA—AWI 

















SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH “Thisi s the Place”’ 
FOR BETTER SERVICE 


SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 
230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT LAKE CITY 1 
Over 40 Years’ Experience 


Merchandise Warehousing—Distribution 
Sprinklered Building—Complete Facilities 
Lowest Insurance Cost—A.D.T. Watchman Service 
Office Accommodations—Display Space 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 


New York (17) Chicago (4) 
750 Park Ave. 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
MEMBER: 
A.W.A.—U.W.A. 














NORFOLK, VA. [-, 
REMSER 


















WORFOLK, VA. [ 


STORE and DISTRIBUTE 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 


AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Drawer 1859 — Telephone 22481 or 54008 











NORFOLK, VA. 





Fine Warehousing Since 1914 


Security Storage and Van Co. 


500-530 FRONT STREET 
POOL CARS . 


DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR VAN AND LIFT VAN SERVICE 


COLLECTIONS 


Member — Nat'l. F.W.A.— Allied Van Lines 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
2739 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


For economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 
individualized services. Our fireproof 
warehouses are in the Southgate Terminal, 
on the waterfront and in the center of 
Norfolk's wholesale district. Served by 
all rail, water and motor lines. 


MEMBER: 
ACW. 
A.W.A. 


S.W.A. 
U.6.0. f Oo 
Write fer Beekiet—“7 POINT DISTRIBUTION” 








RICHMOND, VA. 
- | 70 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. 


1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 
Three Fireproof Storage Warehousee—810,060 Cubic Feet on ae 





Insurance Ratee—Careful Attention 
to Storage—Packing and Shipping of Household Goods—Private Rail- 
ay mae wy OF A. RAW ey Be 


Freight Truck Line. 
Member of N. F. W. A. — A. T. A. 








RICHMOND, VA. [ Established 1908 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1769 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. 


ann @. 


ae ; enous 





~ , 
s a Nn \s 





> 








JANUARY, 


U. 8. BONDED 
tb © kta Ge & Gate & PUBLIC 
NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION WAREHOUSES 

22nd St. & Monticello Ave. MERCHANDISE 
MODERN pet TB OUIPED WAREHOUSE STORAGE & 
a SQUARE FEET sg a RAIL SIDING DISTRIBUTION 
Lowest Ins nsurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distribstion INSURANCE 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE RATES 
AGENTS a= AVR OWeR Meter COMPANY ae PER $160 
ember M.W.A. & A. PER VEAR 
1948 125 














Finance and Sterage 
Peel Car Distribuaters 
General Merchandise 


421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
BOANOKE 7. VIBGINIA 
ang egy 
A iated Wareb Ine., Chicago and New York 














ROANOKE, VA. [ 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
369 W. Salem Ave., W., Reancke & 

Capacity 600 Cars & Automatic Sprinkler 
Private Railroad Siding Aceurate Accounting 


Wg ate 0 Sogtetiy of Grenee ent Pod Oe Bieiutes 
for Agents, Brokers and General Merchandise Houses. 





mI. . LAWSON & SON | 








Member of American Chain of Warehouses 


SEATTLE, WASH. | l 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4' 
Distribution Storage 
new fireproof; A.D.T. sprinklered 
(10.2c); modern equipment. 


LLOYD 


Transfer Co. Inc. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 








Cartage 
Highest financial rating; 
buildings; lowest insurance rate 


SEATTLE, WASH. 








MACHINERY MOVING, RIGGING AND HAULING 
U. S. Custom Bonded 


2400 Occidental Avenue 


SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pros. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
1203 Western Avenue Seattic 1, Wash. 
Sterage — Dry Storage — Rentals — Peel Car Distribution — Office Restate 
Pireprest, ee cms Sprinkler system; iseuramee rate: 12.8c. Siding commests 


with al) rail lines. 
Bonded U. 8S. Customs: State License No. 3 


Member of A.W.A. (C.8.) Wash. State Whemas. Asse. 


Seattle 4, Washington 












For Shippers’ Convenience, States, 





— 


SPOKANE, WASH. ] P. C. HINTON, Owner 


RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, ING, 
E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 


Telephone, Office and Stenographic Service 


Specialize in serving food and related industries; pool car distribution; 44 trucks anf 
tractors with semi-trailers. N: New 39,000 ft. modera warehouse, equipped with foal 
tractors. — aT a 


Ce --y, a 


SPOKANE, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., ING, 
310 W. Pacific Avenue Spokane § 
WAREHOUSING ¢- DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 

Represented By 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 








— 
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ee 
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OR, 7 
PACIFIC STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 


1721 JEFFERSON AVE. « Tacoma 2 
¥ A Complete Merchandise Warehouse Service 
m DRAYAGE — 
TACOMA'S Merchandise Warehouse and 


Pool Car Distributors 


Member AWA—Wash. State Assn. 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 


STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION § 





= 
= 








TACOMA, WASH. [ 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
401 East 21st St. Tacoma 2? 


WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION ¢ TRUCKING 
Represented By 





DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 











SEATTLE, WASH. | c.cttie's One-Stop Warehousing Service! 





UNITED CULBERTSON 
tterchandise Storage & a 
US Customs—see Stores Soettte's Exciusive Furniture Repesitery 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Secttie & 
R. G. Culbertess, President 





wa. T. Laude. ir.. Seerstary 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA. | 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 
THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 














SEATTLE, WASH. Lloyd X. Coder, Pres. Ellis L. Coder, Secy.-Treas. 


SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 


Established 1919 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Complete Drayage, Storage and 





Distribution Service 
**System Service Satisfies”’ 
Member—A.W.A.—W.S.W.A.—S.T.O.A. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION ¢ TRUCKING 


Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New Yor! go—San Francisco 




















APPLETON, WIS. | 
STORAGE — WAREHOUSING 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Pool Car Distribution within 100 Miles of Appleton 
x Long Distance Moving Coast to Coast Service 





Packing, Cartage, Heavy hauling of Machinery « Specialt 


Wy Harry H. Long . Moving & Storage 


115 S. Wainut St., Appleton, Wis. Phone 6908 














LOW INSURANCE RATE 





CENTRAL 


COLD STORAGE 
DRY STORAGE 


FREEZER STORAGE 612 W. Main St., Madison 3 | 


——— 
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STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY | 
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end Firms are Arranged Alphabeiwuliy 


QREEN BAY, WIS. 


LEICHT s7oRace co. 


123 $O. BROADWAY + GREEN BAY + WIS 4 
New York Office: Marinstico Office: 
Interlake Terminals, Inc. 1720 Pierce St. 


ESTABLISHED 1903 


271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis. 
Merchandise Storage U. S. Customs, State end 
Poo! Car Distribution Public Bonded 
Transit Storage the Track Capacity 
Household Goods Storage we he, 
Heated—Unheated—Yard Private Siding on C&NW. 
Storage CMStP&P, GB&W Lines 
Waterfront Facilities Reciprocal Switching all 
Stevedore Services lines 


Complete local and over-the-road truck serviess with 1@ units 
oe” © imeluding low-bed trailers, winches 
and cra 


Aero-Mayflower moving and sterage 





Imqueries imaited 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


Service Minded 
Merchandise 





ge eae 
re cient 
American” For xperienced Complete Warehousing 


SPECIALISTS IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


AMERICAN ce WAREHOUSE CO. 


General Office Milw. Wis. House No. 2 


S25 East Chicago St. — 302 North Jackson St. 


Private Siding—Chicago & North Western Ry. 3rd Ward District 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. [— 
MILWAUKEE'S ody COMPLETELY 
PALLETIZED WAREHOUSE 


o Sar es Ge Ses et Se Oar Sam © 








ATLAS STORAGE | 


D@ISION OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER INC 
647 W. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 So. Water Street, Milwaukee 4 Tel. Mitchell 5644 


Milwaukee's most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse. 
Automobile storage. Warchousing on unit basis for spot stocks. Storage 
“in transit”. Pool car distribution. bwa m grated 
Member of A. W. A. & W. W. A. 
New York Office: 122 E. 42nd St., Phone Met Hill 5- an, New York 17, N. ¥ 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. | <aniaanade aon 


National Warehouse 





— STATE BONDED — 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 
468 E. Bruce S?. 
Milwaukee 4 
C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 





ASSOCIATED 
WARENMOUSES 
es aggtammate 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. [— 





—Phone Marquette 7091 


TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Ceeler, Freeser and General Merchandising Storage 
Deep Water Deck, Private Siding 
en C.M.St.P. &2 P. B.R. 








SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 


SHEBOYGAN 


WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO. 


A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse @ 





matasre 











llth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 
M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 





WANSTN 


STORAGE C0. 


126 N. JEFFERSON ST., MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin’s Largest Warehouse 
BOAT DOCKAGE 





STORAGE SPACE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION STEVEDORING 
CUSTOMS BONDED SPACE MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
Since 1904 we have served the Jobbing Trade. 
Representatives: 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 








Chicago: Tel. Harrison 3688 - New York: Tel. Plaza 1234 
INTERLAKE TERMINALS, ‘INCORPORATED 
\ Meow VOR wcccccccccccccces Tel. Murray Hill 5-8397 j 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. { 





LINCOLN 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 
Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 
Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—M.W.A. 











Member of A.W.A.—May. W.A.—Wis. W.A. 
TORONTO, ONT. | 
M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 

Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Car. 

Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern Storage 
and Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household Goods 
Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stored. 

Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TC&W—ALLIED VAN LINES 








MONTREAL, QUE. 





SCLAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


5-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
LOCATED IN eer" ae CENTER OF THE CITY 
F MONTREAL 
Canadian gidien Bond. Private Siding—8 Car 
Capacity—Free Switching—All Railroad Connections 
New York R ive: Frank J. Tully 
277 Broadway, New York 7 Phone Worth 2-0428 














205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. 0. 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Reom System fer Sterage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 
Charges Collected and Promotiy Remitted 
Member: N. F. W. A., Can. W. A 








JANUARY, 1948 

















TRANSPORTATION 


TRAFFIC 


MANAGEMENT 


The nationally recognized, authoritative text 
material of THE COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
TRAFFIC is now available to individual readers 
as well as Traffic Club study groups, Colleges 
and Universities. Volume |, now being dis- 
tributed, contains over 400 pages, including 135 
Wustrations, and is bound in heavy blue buckram. 


VOLUME I 


This first volume includes an analysis of the 
American transportation system, developments 
leading to the regulation of railroads and other 
carriers, origin and growth of classification and 
rate territories, principles of freight classifica- 
tion and an analysis of classification rules. 


It also covers the principles of freight rates 
and tariffs, including the various factors and 
the Commission's findings with respect thereto. 
Shipping documents and their application are 
carefully analyzed, as are the basic special serv- 
ices of the carriers. Chapters 22 and 23 are 
devoted to a study of freight claims. 


Above all, the subject matter is presented In an 
understandable manner, replete with authorities 
and is undoubtedly the finest work of its kind 
ever published. 


VOLUMES II, Ill & IV 
NOW IN PREPARATION 


The volumes to follow at short intervals will 
cover tariff compilation, transit, routing, ware- 
housing, materials handling, advanced rates, ad- 
vanced claims, export and Import, rate and 
classification committee procedure, application of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, preparation of a 
case before the |. C. C. and practice and pro- 
cedure before the |. C. C. 


evil’ 2g ieee ene 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC " 
Department DA-I2 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. I 


| 

i 

' Enclosed is a check for ................ ' 
Please send me postpaid ................ 

| copies of Volume |, Transportation and 
Traffic Management at $7.50 per copy. 

! (Note: Special discount to Traffic Club 

' Study Groups, Colleges and Universities 

1 when purchased in quantities.) 

I 

I 

| 
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INDEX TO GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Public warehouse advertisements start on page 97 and are arranged 
alphabetically by states, cities and firms. 








A 


Acme Pallet Company Sten 85 
Air Express Div. of Railway Express 


| ERE EE he Ue epee ioe iter 
American District Telegraph Co. .... 83 


American Map Company .......... 87 


Automatic Transportation Co. 
Second Cover 


B 
Baker Raulang Company ........... 1 
Bearse Manufacturing Co. ......... 91 
Braniff International Airways, Inc. . 50 
Cc 
Central Paper Company ie toca 
gO ea 
College of Advanced Traffic ........ 128 
D 
Darnell Corporation, Ltd. ......... 69 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. .............. 7 
Dodge Div., Chrysler Corp. ........ 6-7 
E 
Eaton Manufacturing Co., Axle Div. 12 
Electric Industrial Truck Assn. ..... i5 
Electric Storage Battery Co. ...... 43 
Elwell Parker Electric Co. .......... 10 
F 
Farquhar Company, A. B. .......... 55 
Ford Motor Company .............. 9 
Fruehauf Trailer Company .......... 16 
S 
GMC Truck & Coach Div. ........ 13 
Gerstenslager Company ........... 19 
Gilman Bros. Company ........--. 89 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. ........... 20 
H 
Haiss Manufacturing Co., George .. 77 
Harborside Warehouse Company 
Third Cover 
Highway Trailer Company ......... 5 
Hughes-Keenan Company .......... 85 


Hyster Company 


DATA AAT 


International Harvester Co. ....... % 
K 
Kinnear Manufacturing Co. " 
L 
LaSalle Extension University .... 4] 
Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc. 5) 
M 
Mack Manufacturing Corporation " 
Mobilift Corporation ......Back Cove 
N 
New Haven Quilt & Pad Co. 0 
Nolan Company son ais 8! 
North American Van Lines, Inc. + 
P 
Pallet Systems, Incorporated 8) 
Photographer's Assn. of America 9! 
Port of Boston Authority 59 
R 
Rapids Standard Company, Inc. .... 6& 
Ready-Power Company 63 
Revolvator Company 8 
Ross Carrier Co. 60 
S 
Silent Hoist & Crane Company .... 77 
Stevens Appliance Truck Co. 7 
T 
Towmotor Corporation 2 
U 
United Van Lines, Inc. ........... 14 
Y 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
48a, b, c, ¢ 
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Our records show definitely that 
there are no wooden warriors in 
residence at Harborside at the 
moment. There undoubtedly 
would be, however, if the traffic 
in them were greater. 


Mention any commodity in 
current commerce and we could 
probably come up with some of 
it—or a lot of it. Almost every 
imaginable kind of merchandise 
is stored under the vast roof of 
Harborside. 


Here, indeed, is one of the 
world’s truly great, modern 
rail-water terminals, with 
27,000,000 cubic feet of combined 
dry- and cold-storage, office, and 
distributing space. Safe, swift, 
efficient handling is assured by 
highly trained personnel; we’re 
mechanized to the hilt. 















s5 
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¥ 
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Harborside should by all means 
be your distributional head- 
quarters for Greater New York. 
Write today for full information 
' about our services and facilities. 


Harborside is directly opposite 
Cortlandt Street, Manhattan. 
Direct connections with all rail- 
roads and with steamships, by 
lighterage. 36-car placement. 
Only five minutes to Holland 
Tunnel and trunk highways. 











The WIGHER you stack 
| the LOWER your cost / 


MOBILIFT| 


“Tiers to the Top’ 


Those upper levels of your storage space—are you 
taking full advantage of them? MOBILIFT’s high 
lift elevator is designed to spot loads on the third or 
fourth tier as easily as at floor level—an advantage that 
cuts your costs in many ways. 


PRP OO NTS 


@ Makes overhead space productive. 

@ Eliminates back-breaking muscle methods. 

@ Lifts materials too heavy for hand stacking. 

@ Clears floor space for extra production. 

@ It’s safer — it’s faster — it’s less expensive. 


High stacking is only one of the many ways 
MOBILIFT can cut your storage and 
materials handling costs. Let one of our 
representatives show you how you can save 
with a MOBILIFT operation. 


SALES OFFICES 
58-15 35th Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 
2430 South Parkway, Chicago 16, Illinois 
1113 Spring Street N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 
725 Second St., San Francisco 7, California 


MOBILIFT CORPORATION 
835 S.E. Main St. PORTLAND 14, ORE. 


Please send me your illustrated 
folder on Mobilift operation. p-1 








Street_ 





City State 








